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I'lIE FIRST EDITION 


frits sketch of the influence of the mind on the. 
body, was commenced and continued .with the 
feeling that the soul is the true objeet of affection, 
and |^at all its interests arc essentially religions. 
The principal part of tire' volume was written 
during the unwelcome, but valuable, leisure,,,^ 
disease, for the purpose of being addressed to a 
few young men, who appeared to be deeply im¬ 
pressed with the nature and iinj^rtaijce of the 
subject. On a re-perusal of tfie manuscript, tlib 
tecolkftti#» of this encouragement induced a hope 
that thc^publication might find an apology in the 
approval of reflecting readers; especially as, at 
this time, the public mind is unusually roushl to 
the observation of mental* influeifcSs* in 4hc pro- 
Auction of remarkable h^cnonien^ under mes¬ 
merism and disease. Thb views* exhibited in 
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PREFACE. 


these’ Hfiges^.having lieey com^latonf and irfr 
sti;iictive to himigflf, the author tnjgts will be 
- deemed at least a good reason for His endeavour 
tluls to Obtain the attention of others. 

As ssid good old “ fhon Cams, Doctcur in Phi- 
siche," A. # J). 1552, “man beying borne not for his 
owtie*rse tfnd cbmoditie alone, but also for the 
coimnb benefits of many, (as reason toil and at {food 
authores write) he whittle in this world is worthy to 
ly'Ko, ought al ways to lame his hole minde and in- 
tcyte gotten to pjyfifc others. Which thynye to 
share m tffectc in my self although by fortune some 
waies I hone been letted, yit by that whiche fortune 
am nut debit rre, some waifs again / ha ue decWrcdP 


iUaicIi lltli, 1815 
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H J Toi>l», wilh Jtuftenmi Fun n*l i »ons.nnl . \Mitmns Pnblisluiir m >t» 
Baits, price S*. w/ uicli, to lei in l \ol* tto 

The English L^iguage. By the same Author Fifth Edition. S\o. 

^\)UCO IS* 

Handbook of the English Language. By the sane Author. Fourth 
Edition Clown S\o 7* ol 

Elements of Comparative Philology. 13y the same Autiioi. 8\o. 21.?. 




NEW AY(fRKS publish! d in. LONGMAN00 ^ 7 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, d-i^i *o,l and 
an meed «o as to fieiht.ite the Expression ot lueHs, and .i**-i\t m Littraw 
Composition Bj 1' M Rot,j i.al D 1 Ith Edition Cu.wn Mu lis Ga 

LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, dclncied at tlwllrtvni 

Institution liy M vk Mri.Ll 15, M A IVIlow of All Souls C^lkgc, Ckfoid. 
Fiksi Si «iii-s, Fouitli Edition. Svo. 12s Si u>m> Sum s, with ,u \\ 00 ,(. 
cuts, puce 18,v. 

• • 

The DEBATER; a Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
ami Questions for Discussion. By F ltowiois Fep S\o i>% 

A COURSE of ENGLISH READING, adapted to e\eiv t istc and 
eap.int> , oi, Kiev and A\ hat to Read By the 11 m . J Ik cuoi r, H ],\ p 


IJANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Histoiical and Ciitical with 
a Chapter on Eiurhsh Metres. ByT Akxoid, B A lhof of 13m? Lit. C.ith. 
I m\ lieland Pohl Mo 10*. Gd. • # # v % 

SOUTHEY’S*DOCTOR, complete iti One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J IV. Wakilk, B 1) Square down 8vo. l|s («/. • 


iujde.to the Meaning, 
rt'<mL By. the iitev. J. 13 . 


HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTARY on*he*OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT with a New Translation By M M Ka§ikcu, PhD Vol I. 
(!< in s/s, Svo IS* oi adapted lor the General Rrulei, lis \oi !♦ fUodus, 
1 os. or adapted tor the General lb ader, 12 a « 

• . • • 

A Hebrew Giammar, with Exriejse'« # «By*.The same. Paut I Out - 
lun % mth firrrctM s, S\o 12% Git Km, .'»* Takf.H. J?i< uttioiutl fyrms 
f and Coii.strHctionb, 12V. Gd • 9 # 

A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY* Bytholkv.#.T WRite, 

M.\ <»f Cm pus Christ i Collece, and Ron J $3 Rii)i>LE,%T;A. of St Ednnmd 
Hall, 0\toi«l Impenal 8vo 42* # ^ 

% • 

*A Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, \o* G 
Duality and Accentuation of Latin Classic al AV 
Rmni i M A. ti2mo 4*. 

A NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON* contusing all the Greek 
vVoids used bj V* nti is of good authority. BvC. l)A r oMi% 13.A. Eouith 
Edition. 4to. 21 s, 

A LEXICON,' ENGLISH and GREEK, abridged for, thm Use (S’ 
i S< hools.froiu Ins' Knglish-Groek Leva on* by the Author, C. 1) Ylrxc, i, I> A. 
SqusuolSino. [ Jhkit wady 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by IT. G. Liddell, DA). 

. Doan of Chnst Church, and It Scott, DI) Mar-tcrof fialhol. Fifth Edition. 

< rowii 4to .»1% Gd • • 

k A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 
Gptfk-Enylt’sh 1* \ iuht Tenth Edition Squut limo 7 %(>d 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH; LaR- 

GUAGKS Jly L Comlnslu. 7<di Edition. Pobt Svo 10*’. Gd. 

Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, French and English ; being a close 
Abridgment of the above, by the bame Author. 2nd Edition. 18mo. 5*. 
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NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of tie GERMAN LANGUAGE; 

( jGerniau-EuKhsh and Ivnjdish-Genmui. Itv the Rev.W.L. Blackley, M.A. 
aiii Dr. Carl Makhn Fhiedhadek Post 8 vo. f In the press. 


Miscellaneous Works and J’opular Metaphysics. 

' RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON: being a Selection of the 

Contributions of A. K. fl 35 lo Fraser s Magnznic Second Series. Crown 
Svo 3s. (id. 

Tie Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Atrtho*. Cio«"i Svo. 3s (id. 

Leisure Hours m Town-< Essays Consolatory, TEsthetical, Moral, 
Sou.iJ, amt Donuslit*. By the same CmsiiSui ,3 (id. 

The Autumn HoMayw* of a Coifntry Parson By the same Author 

1 vnl * • \XairIi/ reaihi 

FRIENDS m C3WNCIL : agones of Readings and Discouises thereon 

2 lots fin svo i )s. 

C fv 

Friends in Council? Second <Beuies. ii vol,«. post 8\o. 14s. 

Essays written in the Intervals of Business. Fcp 8\o. 2v 6 J. 
Companions of My Solitfele. *l5y ihe same Author. I’ep 8'o ;? 6d. 
LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS: eowpusing 

in- < Vmtrihutiony tt/Kvifiuis (per,/’,/a JHaifttztnr, tilulos from the 
Kdmlmign UevAv not lm l v udtd m Ins (’nlirnl and Iltstom nf J\say>,, Jho- 
i?raplii(‘*s fiom xlio Emif<topi/dm Iinfnmino, Mist< 11,mums Pouns and 
iusfripj^iiist *_\ols Su» with Poi trait, 21 a. 

Tha REV. SYDNfi’SVSMIClC'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; mclud- 

inn lift ( orKinbutioift to tin* Etinibio t/li U< t /< i< 

Liimun Ediiiov 3\o!s S\o 
TRWKLLLIl’h E^*TIO\, ll^ U)1 tils 
IllPoCKfcl \<>Ll MLS \o]s 21s 

<■ PPorLL's ion. 1 \oK nmm m«' s* , 

Elomcntary Sketches of Moial Philosophy, deducted au the Royal 
institution. J5.v the same Aulhm j\pM<<7s , 

The Wh and Wisdom of Sydney Smith: a tahclion of the moht 
memorable Passages m his \\ntnifts and Comois.Uion Idmo 7.*> Ok/ 

Fiom MATTER to SPIRIT: the.Result of Ton Yeats’ Experience 
in Spirit Manifestations. lt\ C I) withapiej.m In \ B I ) t>'5t bvo Ha* \xi 

Tine HISTORY of the SUPERNATURAL m All Ages and Nations 
mid in all (Turn lies, ( hnsti.mand Rigan Demons! tninii? a Uimci sal Faith 
B\ W ii ham iloMin 2 vols post bu> JSn 

CHAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY By Sir Henry Holland 

13 u t ' ,i I) VRS Semi d 1 'dUo'U Post svo. vt. Od 
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ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinbur<jh 0 Rcvi&o, 

By Henry Rogers. Second Edition. .IvolsXcp 21 s. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Cy*the 
same Author. Tenth Edition Fop Svo. 5s. 

• • 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, l>y its Author; a rounder to Dr. 
Newman’s Replyu Third Edition. Fop. 8vo. tkv. 07 

Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. By the, 

same Author Third Edition Crown Svo 7s. 6i/. * # 

Fulleriana, or the Wisdom and Wit of Tiiom 38 Firm;, with Essay 
on his Life and Goijius. By the same Author lGuio 2 a. <>d 

Reason and Faith, reprinted from the Edinburgh Erney. *By the 
same AuVior. Fourth Edition. Fcp Svo. 1 a (id. • 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 

Method. By .1 1) Mo[<!•.LI, M A. 1»L 1) svo 4J.v 

» 

Elements af Psychology, containing tire Analysis of the Intellectual 
J’oweis Bj the same Vuthoi Post Mo 7a. (id ^ 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Aiuxand^i Bain, M A. 

Proh'sorof Logic in the I'mvejsitj Aberdci^ ^neimul Edition. Svo. 
pine 15 a 1 . # 

The Emotions and the Will, jjy tlie «ame Author completing a 

Sj ■*( lunatic Exposition of the ILumaH^Im^* f?\o. 15 a f 

On the Study of Character* including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
B> the same Authoi S\o 9.v *, * • 

HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution uMq History o< 
R<ligioiis Opinion By ltoui nr Ai ri:rn Vu oil vn\ B A Second Edition 
2\ols trowuSvo 12x • ^ 

PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, 01 kWs iifanfleil to lllustr.tfe the 

Influence ot the Physical Organisation on the mental Em ulfcifc> By Sir B 
O BkoiML, Bait. tcpNvo. 5\ PvuiJl Essaysintruded tolltUUiatc Bonn 
Points m tiu) Physical and 3loi.il Iliblo^y of Ma^ Pi p H\o 5s 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; orJShitur* 1 Law n't applicable t< 

Mental, MoiaL and Social Science By <*’n vim fh Bu vv Second Editun 
Svo. # • • 

The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the «aroc Authoi 
Thud Edition Svo ;?.\ (V/. 

CHRISTIANITY? and COMMON SENSE. 15y Sir Wii i.o'.oim 
Jom >, Bait 31 \. Tjm (’oil Can (ah Svo G,v ^ * 


A^tnvimiii/, ,1 fiit’omloyj, Po/mltir 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Bv Sir . 1 . F. W. lli.KScllhl,, liar 

M3 Smi nth Edition, i*'\ ,M*d ,xvith Plates and Woodcuts Svo. 18». 
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ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Translated by Admiral W. II. 

Smith, FRS and It Grant, 31 A. With 25 Plates* and 35$ AVoodcuts. 
r ,2 volb bvo JC2 5.v 

t 

Ara^o’s Meteorological Essays, with Intioduction by Baron Hum- 
itotffr Translate d under the sup< iiutendeni e of 3Iajor-Geneial 11 Sabin c, 
RA. 8vo «3H,v 

The WEATHER-BOOK; a Manual of Practical Meteorology. By 

y * Rear-Admiral Ron Kin Fit/ Ro\, RN. FRS. Third Edition, with 16 
ipagi.ims 8\o I5.s 

SAXBY’S WEATHER SYSTEM, or Lunar Influence on Weather, 
Bv S AT Sum, RY Pnncipal Instructor of Naval Engineers, II 31 
Steam Res( i ve Second Edition Post$vo4A 

• f 

DAVE’S LAW of STORMS considered m connexion with the oidi- 
narv 3Io\<m<nlsol the Atniosphe’e Ttaiidated by II II ScoTr, M A. 
Ted), hvo lo.s or/. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS* for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Wubb, 31 F.R A S With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts lOmo 7*. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY f<* SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 
By M. F. 31.41 ry. LL 1) Author of ‘Physical Gcogiaphy of the Sea,’ Ac. 
Pep. 8vo. with 1 2s Or/. % 

A DICTIONARY, Gcogiaplueal, Statistual, and Ilistoncal, of the 
various Countries, Plate?, -ufl Pi m< ijal Nairn.d Ol>je< ts 111 tin Woild By 
J. It. APC’ULLot ii, Rsq. VVGtfi O^Ifctps. 2vols 8\o.01 a. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY &f GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
' Statistical, and Historical (orthing a < omplote (Ja/ett< cl of the Woild By 
A. Kkii it F R SB Sv o stfc 

A KANUAL of (fkOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
J)y\V. lli#ui;S, F.R (i S. f rol< ssor ol Ctiogi.ipliy 111 King s Collure, and 111 
Qdeen’s College, l^ondmi. Y 1 # 1 Maps. Fep. svo. 7s <> 1 / 

Drm Two parts — ritliT T Euiope, 3s. Grl, Pvui II.Asia, Attica, Amein\i, 
Australasia, and Polyuria, i.s. 

The Geography of E^tish History; a Geographical description of 
the British J^Unds r at Stucessive Penods, from the Earliest Tunes to the 
Present Day By tho fc>a»i*e , W ith6 3Iaps. Pep b\o. 8# W. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE ; a Sketch of the Gcogiaphy, Giowtli, Natmal 
and Political Featuresot the United Kingdom, its Colouu s and*D< peudui- 
cies. By Bl»n With 5 31aps ‘Fep. *\o. 7s id 1 

COLONISATION and COLONIES: a Series of Lectifres delivered be- 
tort .he livmi )sit\ ufOsford By Jlrtiviw Wlkivu.i,, 3T.A. Pioleasor of 
PoliUea 1 Economy Sj*?' 18 s 

The AFRICANS at HOME: a popular Pc&cuption of Afiiea and tlic 
A‘i,cans By t#ie Rev R M. 31 vcnituii, 31 \ Se«mid Edition, nuhiding 
a«.A(<<Aunt of tin* Discovery of the fcmuccot tin Nde With 3I.ipand 70 
Woodcuts Fep 8u> 5 a. 

' MAUNDERS TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Compklid hy \V I£ui,uf\ F.RGS. With 7 
Maps and 1(5 Plates. Fep Svo 10a’. 
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Natural History and Popular Sr truce. . • 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.. By 

Xi:il Akn'ott, M D V R S Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition. PAki’I Svo 10.x Cxi. * 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE «f MOTION; a Course of Lectuies 

delivered at the Ro\.il Institution By Proti ssor John Tymuli*, F U S? 
Crown Sv o. with Woodcuts, 12s. &/ • 

VOLCANOS, the Character of then Phenomena, their Sluie in the 

Stiuetme and Composition ot the SmCite ol the Globe Ac V>\ G I’oi inr 

Sckoiu’, M.P FES Second Edition Mo with lllusti atoms, 15x . 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory ami Piacticc. By*V 
I)l i v Un is. Prof m the Academy of (Ionova. Ti.instated by C V.Walk.kk, 
F R s .5 vols Mo with At oodcuts £3 los 

b • 

The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL F0R«I?S. By AV. R. Grove, 
Q C V lMt S. Fouitil Edition Mo. 7s. Cxi. 

The GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE.; or, Monthly Journal of Geology 

Edit* d hy T Ut pi kt Joms, EOS ^jPioftv-ni ofgGeoltipy m the % M 
Colh tre, Samlhuist, assisted h\ .1 01 Woom\ AT), F G S. F Z.S. British 
Must um svo with lllusti.itions, pme 1.x oi/ monthly • 

A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J dPniujfc. M. A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford Fifth*JiditRm, witto Plates and Diagrams. 
Pl']l '!'■» I' 

A GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. ify H. i/V. Bristow, I'.O.S.* of 

the (h ological Sun ey of Ur eat lh itam With d»0 Pi^urepr Crown 8r*J612s. 

PHILLIPS'S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to. MINERAl$<}Y, 

with extensive Alteiations and Addition*, by II ,T. BiioeivjffF ll S.wnd W. 
31. Mil i.ut, F.G S. Post Svo. with Woo*c*ts>, 1^ • # * # 

VAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. *TraiL»te<l-from 

the Set oiid Dutt h Edition b> the Rev W. CLXlilf, Ml). PR Si 2vnls 8 vo. 
with 21 Plates of Figures, 60* • 

The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PIKSIOLOGY of ‘the VERTE- 

hrate Animals# By RieifAIU) Owi.n, FRS D.CJL 2 vols 8vo. )|ith 
upwai(Is of 1,2<io Woodcuts. IJir tit* press. 

HOMES WITHOUT HAN1S: an Account of the Habitations con¬ 
structed by a mous \nniials, classed according to lheir Principles <4 Cou- 
stiuetion By Ri \ .1 G Wood, M A. F h.S Illustration* on Wood hy 
G Peat son, 1 1 om I >i.i wings byF, W Keyl and E. A. Snull* Ji cpwrHoof 
puhlitatnm m 20 P.ntf, lx each. • 

MANUAL of CtELENTEPATA. *By J Beat Grpenf, B A. ALB LA. 
Kdibdby the Km .1 A Muuuiur, ML and the i*v. S JIai’Oiito.n, 
Ml). Ftp svo with .)U M oodeuts 5.x «# 

Manual of Protozoa ; with aGqpcial Introduction on the Pnncipletfof 
Zoology. By tin same Autlioi and Kditois ]?, j, svo w ilh b. Woodcuts, 2.x 

Manual of the Metalloids By J. Apjoiin, M.D. F.K.S* and the 

same Editors Ftp s\o with >8 Woodc ids, 7«x Cxi. 
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TEE' A.EP8 • Sketches of Life and Nature in She Mountains. By 
Bn on II Vo\ Berlep* h. Translated by the Rev. L. Stephen', MA. 
* With 17 Illustutions. 8\o 15? 

t 


The SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. 0. Hartwio. 

Second (English) Edition Nvo \»rtli mam Illustrations IS* 

« 

The TROPICAL WORLD. By the same Author. With 8 Cliromo- 
cylographs and 172 Woodcuts s\ o «2D. 

SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J 

Emerson Ti vnim, K (J * I.LI) With -L» Wood Enirraungs. Post S\o. 
pnee 12s. til 


Ceylon, By tin* smic Authoi. 5th Edition , with Maps, &c. and 90 
<r .Wood Kngi imiil.s 2 voIn S\<i L'2 l(b 


MARVELS and MYSTERIES of INSTINCT; or, Curiowtics of Animal 
Life. It} G Cvhrau fThml EdiVon Fep H\o 7?. 

HOME WALKS and HOLIDAY RAMBLES. By the Pcv. C. A. 
JoirNfc, B A F L.S F<p Mo with 10 lllnstiations, fh. 

KIRBY and BPENCE'S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the %tujal Ilistofy ot Disk ts Sleuth Edition Crown H\o. 
price S.s^ 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY eof NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dietiouaiy ofA/ooloiry " Jt(* jsodMnd collected bj T S Cohhold, MIX 
Fep. 8vo with BOO Woodcuts, lO.s 

The TREASURY of BOTANY on the'Tlan ot Maundei’s Ticawiijr. 
By J Linulj-i AJ1) and tT Mooui.FLS iy»ist« d l»v otlu t Pt.nlual 
Botanists *W!th*10 Plates, ('ml n> m\ Woodcuts Irom desurns hyW 11 
Fitch. Fep 8\o | hit fit press 

The ROSE AMATEUR'J GUI^E. By Tiiom vs Rivers 8 th Edition. 

1<\ V* 8\ o. ts * #». •“ 4 

» r 

The BRITISH FLORA f compiisinu, the Pluvnogimmis oi Elowenng 
PlanK and tin* Forii^, By SaW L Hook lu K 11 and G \ WvilvlR 
A knot i, LJ. I) 12n« >, with r2lM.iL *, Ilf oi < oloured, 21 a 

BRYOLOGIA BRITANNIol t containnur the Mosses of Gient Butain 
*and liel ind, .u imaged anti d» st i ihul I»\ A\ Wuso\ *&vo \utli 01 Plates 
42 a m coloured, UUa. h ''**••**+ 

The JNDOOR GARDENER. By Mi,s *M.u -ino. i'cf, 8 vo. with 

COloulI'll l'l OUU'IIU ('I', 5s 

loudon’s Encyclopaedia of plants; unpti^imr the Specific 

Clmactcr, Desenptiois, Culture lUstoty, ,tc m all the Plants found m 
Great lint am. W ltli upwaids of 12,Off.) Woodcuts 8\o. 12 l.i.s til. 

Louth’s cyclopaedia of Trees and Shrubs: containing tin* ILudy 
Trees and Shruhs of Gloat Butain scicntdlcalh and popuhul} desciilicd 
With 2.000 Woodcuts N\ o. 5lh t 

HISTORY oi the BRITISH FRESHWATER ALGiE. By A. II. 

Hass ill, M D With 100 Plates of Figuies 2 vols Mo price 2.1 15 a. 
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M.VENDER'S SCIENIIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY; a F«Vv* 

Encyclopedia of Science, Liteiatuve, and Art |\p S\o iq^ 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE and ART; compristof 
tho History, Description, ami Scicntitic Principles ol' cveiy Branch of 
Human Knowledge. Edited by AV T BitYMir, E R S L and E •Fourth 
Edition, revised and corrected. [{» the j» m 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contilbuted to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Jlcvieivtt. * By Sir II Holland, Bait MB. 
Second Edition. Hvo. 14$. • 

ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEWS; 

with Addiesses and other pieces By Sir J F. AY IIkusuiill, Bait, M A. 
Svo. 1S$. 


Chemistry, Medicine , Svr<jen/,.(im/ the Allied 
» Science w. * 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and flic Allied. llmnchcs of tithe 7 
S< lci'ces, founded on that of tho late Dj» Uie By IjjE." (Ilf w uts, F 0. 
assisted by eminent Conlubutois t vms Svo mfoiuse of pnbluation of 
Monthly Parts. Vol I 3I» ud and Vol. 11. 2G,s are non ready.# us . 

HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANA^YSlL adapted Jo the Uniti 
System of Notation Based on Hi H* AVnls’ Anted any sur chem mt £Cs, 
Analyse By F. T CoMM.ro^ M V F(tS PoW svo 7.v Ik/.-T ables J. 
Qua lit itive An alt sis to accompany the same, 2s Oi/. *^ 0 , 

A HANDBOOK of VOLUMETRICAL ANALYSIS, 4% BobeuT II 

Scott, M.A. T.C.D Post svo. 4$ <k/. * ’ 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical nnd Piucticaf? %y Willi vm 
\ Miller, AID. LED FRS FGS. l^ofesJif ift Clicinistiy, Icing's 
College, London, a vols Svo jC 2 12s Pa uf *1 OiiMiicvt Phyhks 
T hud Edition enlarged, 12$ Pari II l\oitu Aic Curvrisiu\. Second 
Edition, 20$. Part III. Orovmc Ciiemivjki ^Se<ond Edition, 20$. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descripyve aBd Tlteorolical. By 
AVilimm Owing, TUB FRS Lecture* on Chemistry at St.Iiaitholo- 
mew’a Hospital* Part 1. Svo. 9$. # 

A Course* of Practical Chemistry, for the ns* of Medical Students 
By the sanfb Author Part I. crown 8vo with AA'oodcuts, i\ (\d. Par r 11 
(completion) jui£ r< ad >/. • 

The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of the DISEASES oi WOMEN ; 

including the Diagnosi of Pregnancy. By GuaiJ\ IIlimit, M I) Physician 
to the British Lying-in Hospital. #vo l(to 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 

Charlls AVesi, M I). Ac Fourth Edition, icvised and enlarge* Sv*lls. 

EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY: 

with other Papers on subjects connected with Midwifery. By W. F. 
Mont(.omlry, M.A. M.D. M R.I.A. Svo. with Illustrations, 25$. 
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' A SYSffEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and tactical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors, .^ranged and edited by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. 
« # Assistant-Surgeon to St George’s Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. f! General Pathology. 21s. 

• e . 

Vol. II. Local Injuries—Diseases of the Eye. 21s. 

y-ol. III. Operative Surgery., Diseases of the Organs of Special 

• Sgnse, Respiration, Cimilation, Locomotion and Innervation. 21s. 

Vol* IV. Diseases of the Alimentary Canal, of the Urino-genitary 

Organs, of the Tlivroid, Mamma and Skin; with Appendix of Miscellaneous 
Subjects, and Gen eu \i, In dl\ [Early in October. 

UlCTtjRES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Thovus Watson - , Ml). Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen. Fovuth 
Edition. 2 vols. hvo. 3 1 a. 

LECTURES on SURGiflAL PATHOLOGY. By ,T. Paget, F.R.S. Sur- 
goon-Extraordmary to tho Queen. Edited by W. Turner, M B. 8vo. with 
• 117 Woodcuts, 21s. 

KIRA TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVEBS of GBEAT BRITAIN. 

El By C. Mtntcinslfcf.JVI.D. Seiflj|r Physiciau to the London Fever Hospital 
]> r 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 

MAUICMONSTRATIONS of MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY; a Guide to the 

J)«Ci Examination of the AdiMl^l Tnsaties and Fluids in Health and Disease, loi 
Fep. the use of the Medical and veterinary Professions. Founded on a Course ot 
« lectures delivered by'Dr Hurley, Frol m Umv Coll London. Edited by 
The T) (}. t. Bkow.v, late Vet. Prctf. m the Royal Agne. Coll. (’lrcncps toi. s\o 
B with Illustrations. • 0 [Neat ly t\ ujy. 

IaNATOMY,‘ DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By IIknry Okay, 
F.R.S. WitlWlO Wood Engravingstiom Dissections. Tlirnl Edition, by 
T. Holmes, M.A. OaijUb. it* jal hvo. 28s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 

. Jat? R. B Todd, M.D F R S. and W. Bow m vn, F.R S. of lunu s Colb g. 

' With numerous Illuviations.^ \ ol 11.8vo. 20 * 

A New Editien of the FIRST VOLUME, by Dr. Lionel S. Beale, 
is preparing for publication* 

The CYCLOP2EDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. (Edited by 
the late R B Todd, M1). F It N. Assisted by neai ly all the most eminent 
cultivators of Physiological Science of the presuit age. b vols. hvo. with 
2,853 Woodcuts, £6 Iks. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE By J. Coitam,, M.D. 
l'RS Abridged fitfm the laiger syork by the Author, assisted by ,T C 
Copland. 1 vol. hvo. [Ia the pro,* 

Dr. Copland’s Jictionary of Practical Medicine (the laiger woik), 
3 vols. Hvo.'£5 lls. 


The WORKS of SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart.' Edited by Charles 
Hawkins, F.R.C.S.E, 2 vols. hvo. [In the press. 
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MEDICAL NOTES and DEFLECTIONS. By Sir H. HoixanA Bart. 

M.D. Third Edition. 8vo. 18$. 

HOOPEB’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, or Encyclopedia of Mcdic5 
Science. Ninth Edition, brought down to the present time, by Am 
HENBY.M.D. lvol. 8 Y 0 . {In th^preh. 

A MANUAL of MATEBIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Pemsira’b Elements by J'. /. Pabbk, M D Cantab, assiatoif hr 
R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by R. Warbinston, t' C.S. 1 vol, svo. 

Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Tlwd 

Edition. By AS Taylor, 11 D. and G. 0 Ells, Sl.D. 3 \ ols Svo. vv ltU 
numerous Woodcuts, £3 15s 


The Fine Arte, and illustrated Editions. 

The NEW«TESTAMENT of OUR LORD'and SAVIOUR JESUS 

CHRIST. Illustrated with numoious Engravings oil Wood from the OLD 
MASTERS Crown4to.pace 63s (loth, gilt top, or pflfce L5 oft. elegantly 
hound m morocco. ^ 0 [In October. 

LYRA GERMANICA; lfymns for the ^Sundays fn? Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Year, Translated by Oaiiikuink Mimcwoktu* 125 Illus¬ 
trations on Wood drawn b> J Lki^uton, HtS Fcp. Ito. 21s. 

CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EhdilENft* with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and 1’roverbs of all Nations (^uprising ^21 lustrations on Wood#by J. 
Lpigiitox, F.S.A. with an appi opi wle Tfttt by It Fk.oi i. Impel ini 8vo. 
3U. bd. \ * 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS : vfttli 12 b iffustrdiions on Steel 
and Wood by C. Bjlxxlu , and a J'relace l>y«Lho Rev. (J^Kiagsley. Ftp. 

4to 215. * * 


as exemplify in Workf of !Art: 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, _... ..,_ 

with that of Ills Types, St John tliellaptist, nnuotlrei FeiHOns of the Old 
and New Testament. JlyMis JAVNisoii and Lady Eastlakk. Iking the 
Fourth and concluding SimiKS of ‘Sacred andT^gemlary Art,’ with 31 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vote. square fioiui bvo. 12 ji * 

•In the same Senes, by Mi * Jamkson. # # 

Legends *of the Saints £^id Martyrs. Fourth Edition, with 10 
Etchings a^d 1S7 Woodcuts 2 vote 31$. 6d 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Thud Edition, with II Etchings 
and bs Woodcuts. l\ol 21s • 

Legends of the MadoiAia. Third Edition, wih. 27 Etchings and 165 

Woodcuts. 1 \ol 2te # 


Arte, Manufacture*, tjr. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, Histuric.il, Theoietical, and 
Vraetual, J5y J osi.ru Gw n.r A\ ith more than 1,ouu Woodcut^ 8 vo. Mu. 




TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With Ulus- 
trations from Original Drawings and Photographs. By Ciiaklks <^. 
f r Parkins. 2 vols. inipori.il 8vo. ~ [In the press. 


Tin ENGINEER'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should g\jude the voting Engineer m the Construction of Machinery. B> 
0 S Lowndes Postsvo. 5a. 

The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM, for Students of Applied Mechanics 
Kv T M (loom u,Jl A Professor of Nat. Philos, in King’s Coll. I^ndon. 
With 200 Woodcuts Post vo Cs* Gd 

URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 

Re-wiitten and eulaiged hy Robert Hi nt, FRS assisted by numerous, 
gerttlevun cinment in Science and the Aits AVith 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
Kvo £4 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By ^ tJfiESY, C EP With above 3,000 Woodcuts 8vo. 42s. 

TREATISE on MILLS* and MILL WORK. By .W FAfftMAiRN, C K. 
F.RS. With Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo 32.v. oi cadi vol 
separately, 16s. c 

Useful Informal®for Engiheers. By the same Author. First 
and Second SFitiF.s,with many Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. ci own Svo 21s. 
or cadi vol. separately, 10%^d. 

The Application of Cas1?£ftd brought Iron to Building Purposes, 

IJy the same Author/' Third^dition, witli Plates and Woodt uts, 

« * [Xcnrhf ready 

' \ » ' 

ThdvjpRACTlJlAL^'MECHANIC’S JOURNAL : An Illustiated Recoid 
of ’Mechanical and Engineering Science, and Epitome of Patent Inventions. 
4tp. pne^ls. jnonthly. c 

The. PRACTICAL 'DSjAUGiSPCSMAN’S BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DE- 
SIGN *ByW. Johnson, Assoc. Inst V E. Wit lummy handled Illustiations. 
4to. 2H«. 6 d’ *■ 

The PATENTEE’S /AaNUAI ; a Treatise on the Lav/ and Fi act ice of 
Letters Patent for the me* of .Patentees and Inventors By J and J il 
Johnson. Post 8\o Is Gd* 

• « 

The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on /he STEAM ENGINE, in its 

various Applications to Mines,Mills, Steam Navigation.Rajiv i\s and \gri- 
(Vilture Bv J. Bourne, C E. Fifth Edition , with37 Plates and 5K3 \\ ood- 
euts. 4to 12 s * 

A Catechism of the/^eam Engine, in its vai ions Applnations to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and 4 Agrieultuie By tin* same 
Author. With80 Woodcuts. l<\p Mo 0s 

Th» STpJ , -Y of'the GUNS. By Sir J. Emerson Tenni-nt, KC.S. 
F R S W ith 33 Woodcuts Post S\o 7* Gd 

The THEORY of WAR Illustrated by numerous Examples from His- 
tor*. Rv Lieut Col P L. M vtDon.u l Third Edition, with 10 Plans. 
Post 8\o lOi.Ot/. 
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COLLIERIES and COLLIERS; A Handbook^ the Law and leading. 

j Cases relating thereto, ByJ. C Fowler, Barrister-at-Law Fip 

Ihe ART of PERFUMERY ; the History and Theory of Odours, and 

, the Methods of Extracting the Aroma# of Plants By l)r. Pn s-s*. F.t: S. 

• Third Edition, with 53 Wocdcnts. Crow n 8vo. 10$. 6tf. , 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles duiing the 
Holidays. Rgihe same Author. V. itlfdO Woodcuts. Fcp 8\o ,>s (W. * 

The Laboratory of Chemical Wonders: a Scientific Melange*for 

Young People B> the same. Ciowuhvo.")' Gd. 

TALPA; or the Chronules of a Clay Faim. By C. W Hoskins, 
Esq. With 21 W oodcuts from Designs by CJ Crcuksh \nk ltUio 

H.R.H the PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS: An Agricultmal Memoir. 
Dt-Ioun (’ii \i units Morion Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty 
the Qi i i.N V\ lih 10 Wood Engiavi*gs. 4to. 

Handtfajk oi Farm Labour, Steam, Water? Wind, Hoi sc Power, 
■HaijBpwer, Ac By the same Author. 16m o l«s (Uf. ^ 

Handbook of Dairy Husbandry; comprising the General Manage¬ 
ment ol a D.uiy Faun, Ac. By the saineJglOmo. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laving-eut, Improvement, and Mai^uremont%f Landed Prmpertv, and tho 
Cultivaflmand Eionomy of the ProdtdiwikRur Agnudtjiu With. ljoo 
Wood** 8vo.31.v Ul. , W # 

Loudon 1 * Encylopaedia of Gardening :*fym poising the Theory ami 
Practice of Hoituuitmo, Floriculture, Arboriculture, jmd .^uidseap^-Gar¬ 
dening. With l.twtl \\ oodeulo. 8vo. 31s G<4 • ^ X 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farmf and ViUa Architecture 
, and Fm. uture With more than 2,000 Wc\U^tts. $vo.^42s. .. 

HISTORY of WINDSOR GREAT PARK andfWINDUOR FOREST. 

Bv Wiu.rvu Mln/.ii s, Rrsulnit Deputy Smve\oi** Dedicated bypei- 
mission to It. M the Qulln With 2 Maps. sun^rO Photographs by the 
Bari, of ('iuiiness and Mr Beubuiduk Impend toho, L^« v .s. 

BAYLDON’S ART of \ ADDING REUfS A TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon*Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and J/idj-Daf. 
Eighth I^lition, adipted to lhj> preseut*timo by J.C Mortov 


lie/i(jioi($ and Moral Wert*. 

An EXPOSITION of tjie 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctimal. 
By K II uiold Browne, D D Loid Bishop of Ely. Sixth Ediumpno.d&s. 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Esalms, in reply to Bishop Colcnso. 
By t lie same Aid hor. svo 2s. 

Examination Questions on Bishop Browne’s Exposition of the 

Articles By the lb \ J. Goiil.c, M \. Ftp *{>. M. 
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PIVE LECTURES on 4he CHARACTER of ST PAUL; .being tie 
- Hulaean Lectures lor 1862 By the Rev. J S. 1 low sox, I) 1). Secoi d 
Edition. 8vo. Os. 

A CRfTICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAULS 

Epistles.'UyC. J Ei l rcorr, I) D Lord Bishop ot Gloucester and Bristol. 8 to. 

Galj|tian8, Third Edition, 8$ 6d. 

Ephesians, Third Editio.., os. Gd. 

Pastoral Epistles, Second Edition, 10$ Gd. 

Philippics, Colossus, and Philemon, Second Edition, 10s. C d. 

Thessalonians, Second Edition, 7s. Gd. 

Historical Lectures 0 % the Lifejif our Lord Jesus Christ: being the 
.Hulsean Leetuies By .the same Third Edition. 8u> IDs <>/. 

The Destiny of* the Creature; ami other Sermons preached before 

the Univeisitj^of Caiubi tdgje. I»\ the same. Post 8vo. .*)$. 

The Broad &nd <^he Narrow Way; Two Sermons preached bcfoic 
the University of Cambridge. B> t In* same. Ci ovv n 8vo. 2 a. 

Rev. T. H. IJORNE’S, INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 

nnd Knowledge of the EU.Y $<> lpfmes Eleventh Edition, eorreeted and 
extended under caie/ul Editorial i< \ision With \ 3laps and 11 B ood( uts 
if*nd lhwsiii-uLs. 4 vols. bvo’ilVls Gd. 

Rev. T. H.^Hornp’a 6omrend ; ous Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible, beuig an 'Analysis of*the larger work by the s ime Autlun, Re-edited 
by tho Rev JonN Ai re, 31 A. \\ ith Maps. Ac. Post 8\o ( \s 

The TREASlfRY.of SIBlgV KNOWLEDGE, on the l’Jan of MautnletS 
“Treaimries, JSy tlfe^tev John Auiu, M.A. IqrSvo. withMapi and Uhiv 
trations. , o {hi Hie press 

The GREEK TESTAMENT* with Notes, Grammatical ami ExejMioal 
By the Hir. TV vfuiaTiJi, M A awl the Rio. TV. F. Wu.MNbON, JI.A. J 
vela. Hvo 4 s , 

\ or, I the Coxpol, anil Acts, eo.v. 

Tor. II. the Epiatlos anil Apia alypse, Sts. & 

Thh FOUR EXPERIMENTS m Chinch ami ftt.de, and tlwConflicts 
of (Hunches, By Lord llonniu .Mom.uil, II B su> IB 

EVERY-DAY SCRIB?URE DIFFICULTIES explained and lllustiatcd, 
GosoeU ot St BI.it thew and St‘‘Mark. J. E pRr&con, 31 \ late 
Eellow of CgU. Coll. CanUb 8vo. 'Js. 

The 1 *£j}TATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA Critically Examined. 
Bv J. W. Colknso, 1)1). Lord Ibshopof Natal Paul I the Pintateueh 
crammed as an Historunl Naiiatn-e .svo 6s l’AUi 11 the Aqe and 
Authorship of the Pentateuch Consult ml, 7 •* C d Pvur ltl tfu Hook of 
Deuteronomy, 8s. Part IV the First 11 ('ha [iters of (iene us 11 am awl and 
separated , with lit. marks on the Creation, the Fait , and the Iklage, 10s. 0 c/. 
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The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By W. J. Cont^ea^e', 

M \ 1 rtc Follow of Tim Coll Cantab and J S flow son, DI) Principal ot 
tin* Collegiate Institution, Liveipool. * • 


Libr iky Edition with all tlio Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, \\ oodcuts, Ae. 2 veils, ilo 48* • * 

fe I5TBS 1 WEl)^ATE Edition with a Selection of Maps, Plates, nfid Woodcuts. 
v<*. squaie ciown svo. 31 a Gd 

' * • » 

People’s Edit ion, levised and condensed, with 40 Illustration* and 
Maps 2 vols crown 8vo. 12*. < » 


The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations, 
on the 'dins uid A avication of the Ancients By James Smiih, Fits 
(lovvnbvo CliaiW, b* 0 d. . • • 

m> 

HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or, the Beginnings and Prospects of 

Christianity B> Baiou Bi>srv, 1) P _ \ols svo 3<to. 

• * 

Outlines of tho Philosophy of Universal HigtOry, applied to I.an- 
uitaire and Stclunon Contaimngan Acvount of the Alphabetical Conferences 
By the sani<» Author. 2 vols Svo. 33v. 

• 

Analecta Ante-Nicasna. By the «amo ^itlior. .*J v^ls. gvo. 42*. 

TI-IEOLOGIA GERMANICA. Translated by Susannah WinAworth: 
w ith n Pi dace by the Rev (' Kingsley , and a Letter by Baron Bunsen. 
Pip Sui 5». ! 

INSTRUCTIONS in tho DOCTRINE a*id PRACTICE of CHRIS- 

tiamtv, as an Inliodudum to r<mfiriuati#iL By (f. E L. Cotton, D.JD# 
Loid Bishop of Calcutta Lsino. 2.%. bit. \ . ^ 

ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE By* Cardinal Wise- 

mv\, Di I) Rock, P. If. huso, and oUici ,Wuteis. # JsdiL^l by 11. E. 
Manning, DD. Svo \ # 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS, By tho Rev W. Tmrpw, ]1 D. Jhe Rev. 
R Wjli i v vis If I) the Rev B Powell, M A tho Rev If B. Wilson, 
3 I) C W Goodwin, M A. the Rev. M HAiTibd^wB.D. and tho Rev. B 
Jowltt, M A. 11th Edition. Ftp.8vo.5i. ^ • • 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY? Muhjmxjc and Soames’* 

Translation and Notes, le-edited by tho Rev. W. Stubbs, M.A. 3 vols. 
svo ll*. • • 

• 

The GENTILE and # the JEW in the Courts of the Temple of Christ : 
an Itituxlin lion to 11 k History of Christianity. From tho German of Piof. 
DoLUNOIU, by the Rcv.jN IHunbll, MA. 2 v<d§. 8vo. 21*. 

PHYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS* on the Locality of the Eternal 
lnheiit a lire, its Natiiie and 1 haiaetei , the Rosmreetior*Bo<ly and tho 
Mutual Recognition or Glorified Saints. By the Rev W. T,q,|1 fiBi— 
Crown 8vo G* 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bishop Heiiur Revised and corrected by the Rev. C P. Fden, 10 vols. 
8vo. £o 5*. 
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PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By' the Author of ‘Amy 

t \ IIi'i l>ert ’ SthEiiitioif Pep Svo .">%• 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons. By the same 
- Author. 2d Edition. Fcp 8vo. 2s. 


Night Lefsons firom Scripture. By the same Author. 2ii Edition. 
.'I21UO .is 

• • 

Self-Examination before Confirmation, By the same Author. 32mo 
price 1? (Vi 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, fiom Writeis 
of tar Jiarly and English Church. By tin* same. Fe p R 

o | • 

headings for E*yery Day in Lent, (ompilcd fiom the Writings of 
Bishop Jliiemy Taylor By tin* same. Fcp Svo 5v 

Preparation for the t Holy Comjnumon; the Devotions chiefly fiom 
rthc works of Jeremy,Ta\lor By the same 32mo 3s. 

MORNING CLAUDS, Second Edition. Fcp Svo. 5s. 

The Afternoon of Life. By tlie same Author. Second Edition 
Fcp. 5s. $ I* 

Problems in Human Nature. By the same. Post Svo 5v 
r 

The WIFE'S* MANUAR Voi,flh.i>cis, Thoughts, and Songs on Scvci.il 
Occasions'of a Matmi’s Lif>. By the Rev W C i evert, M A. Crown Svo. 
price 10* 6d. t 

SPIRITUAfe SONGS for <the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through¬ 
out the Year. *£y J. S. B. Hon&ei.l, LI- D \ icai of Egham. Third Edition 
Fcp. Sv o. 4s ( (V/ { 

HYMNOLOGIA^HRISTJA^A : or, Psalms and Ilvmns selected and 
nrtaogod i,u the ofdOr of th<* ( luistian Seasons. By B. II. Kenneoy, B.I). 
Prebendary of LichCeld Crown 8\o 7*> (V/ 


LYRA SACRA; Ehtfi ns, Ancient ami Modem, Odes and Fragments 
of SaerM d’oetry Edited by the Rev B. W. Sami.e, M A. Fcp Svo 5s 

vLYRA GERMANIC A, translated fiom the German by Mw C Winic- 
worth. First Seriis, Hymns tui the Sundays and Chief IVstn ils, 
Second Series, the Christian Lite F<8p Svo 5a each SFitm 

Hymiii from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. Is. 

LYRA EtTCHARIST^CA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Am lent ri.d Modern with other Poems Edited bv the lie v. Ounv Smr- 
j,e\,MA. Second Edition, revlsuel and enlarged. Fcp. S,o. 7a inl 

I^vra jvre ssiagioa; Hymns and Veiscs on the Life of Christ, Ancient 

anUAtodern, with oilier Poe*m«. By the same Editor Fcp Svo. 7a (id. 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Voices on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern. Forming a companion volume to the above, by the same Editor. 
Fcp. Sv o. [AVa rly ready. 
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LYRA DOMESTICA; Clu istiaii Son^s foi Domestic Ediliciftiofu 

Translated from the Psaltcm and Ita>'i> of C .1 I!Srm v.and troin‘other. 
sources, by Riiifwti) Massil Fiitsi ami NraiMi S tunes tip svof 
price 4s* (5 d o,u li * 

The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND; a*Complete Ilymn-Boffk irT 

accordance with the Senices mid Festivals of the Church of EiInland the 
Hymns tianslatid by Miss C WiMiWOKlJi, the tunes ilnanaed by Pi of 
W. S.BLXvnir and Orio Goldm innm., Ftp Ho 10* 0<F. 

* Congregational Edition, Fcp 8vo. puce lv. 6 <1 


Traeeh, 1 "fifti/cx, (ft*. • * 

EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN ASIA. Political and Social 

Sketihesou Russia, (Jrmv, and hynn* By A Tir.LhX At ith (» 

Illustrations Post 8\o 10s Ot/ # « 

EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, fiom ^tivisch Bay to 

Lake Nf?mu and the Nutoua Kails By fuoMMs Bvines s\n. with 
Map and lllustialums . ^ ^ [Jgt October. 

SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES; <n, a* Visit tifuio Juncijo, the 
Orpnn Mountains, La Plata, and the Pman.'i By Thomas W IIivciruPF, 
M A. K R G S Post Su> with lllusti anions, 127 (!(/, 9 

IPLORATIONS in LABRADOR. IS* jlt-w A’. *Iisr», M.A. 

F.RGS. With Maps, and Illustrations. 2 \<Js 8vo 35$. # • 

The Canadian Red River and Assinnibotoie and- Saskatchewan 
Exploring Expeditions Bv tin* same Author. *Vith MapsUnd illustrations. 
2\oN Svo 42s . 

* *, • 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Nairntfciyif nfl’htfe Years’ Resi- 
denceinJauan By Sir RpTimuoun \U(hk, K M.t. 2 v<ils. 8we. willi 
numerous lllusti .itions, t2s • t 

LAST VfVSTm in ROME and other ITALIA* CITIES. By C. 
R WKfcD, Autlioi ot ‘The Pyrenees, West and East, # Ae 1 johpostSvo 
with a Portrait ot ‘Sulla/ and Engiavmgs ofl Wood troin Sketches by 
the Author. • [/»the Autumn. 

ALiUMN RAMBLES in NORTH AFRICA. By J.ohn Oiwsbv, 

of the Middle JVmple, \uthor of the ‘Ascent of the (frivola/ m ‘Peaks, 
Passes, and Gku icis ’ With 13 Illustrations on Wood fiom Sketches by tl* 
Author Post Svo 

’EARS, PASSES, and GLACIERS; a Scries^of Exclusions by 
Alemheis of the \lpme will) 1 dittal hj .F Huff, M K 1 A Fourth 
Edition, Alaps, lllusti.itions. Woodcut" Squue crow'll Svo 21v -Tjuv EL¬ 
LERS’ Ediiion, (uiidensej, lorno 3s »>/ • 

Second Series, edited by E. S. Kennedy, M A E R G%S. 
many Maps and lllustiations. 2 volf>. ^piaro (rown Svo LN 

Nineteen Maps of the Alpine Districts, from the First and 
Second Senes of Peaks, Passes, and (ihu icrs Price 7s. G'/. 
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The'DOLOMITE MOUNTAIN'S. Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 

(farmoia, and Fnulf in I SCI. 1862, and 186*1 By .1 Gilbmit and 0 C 
Churchill, FRG.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
*8vo. 21s. 


MOUNTAINEERING in 1861; a Vacation Tour. By Prof. J. 
TyndKU., F R.S. Squarccrown 8vo. with 2 Views, 7s M. 

A SUMMER TOUR in the GRISONS and ITALIAN VALLEYS of 

, the Bernina By Mrs. !ft:vllv I'lll'.STiriKLP. With 2 Coloured Maps and 
• 4 Views. Post Svo. 10s (k/ 


Alpine Byeways; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1859 and 1860. By 
the same Authoress. Post Svo with illustrations, 10s C d. 

A BABY’S TOUR BOUND M0*TE EOSA; including Visits to the 
n Italian Valleys. With Map and Illuviations. Post 8vo 14* 

GUIDIJ to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Charles Picke* With Mapsf&c. and a new Appendix. Pep. 6s. 

GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, including the B&nesc Obeiland, 
Eastern Sw&t’zcrland, Lombardy, and Western Tyrol Bv John Ball, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tin; term ‘soul’lias been pj^ferrcd to stand in the 
title of this volume, because ir. common discourse it 
is employed to signify an individual intelligent being, 
which actuates the body and is popularly supposed to 
be capable of an active existence independent on phy¬ 
sical connexion. It is meant to designate that yhich 
is conscious ol acting, thinking, and willing. To a\oul 
confusion, the woi ds ‘ soul,’ ‘ nlnid,’ and ‘ spirit’ will be 
employed synonymously; because to distinguish their 
proper shades of meaning would inquire a metaphy¬ 
sical nicety incompatible with the purpose of this 
work. The soul may, however, be regarded a^> the self¬ 
hood, proved to be a spirit by the possession ot con¬ 
sciousness and will, and evincing tkfc distinct mode, of 
its existence Jiy all that is recognised under tfie term 
mini/, ’flicphrase “ Influence ofctho Mind,” being very 
familiar textile ear, is pel haps more agreeable than that 
of “Ihe power of the Soul,” but it was rejected on 
account of ail ambiguity which will be evident, on 
inquiring what is understood cither by inllm^ie^ or 
bv mind. The former*word was dciivud fifin the 
astrologers, and, (is far as towards th^> subject, it 
might, perchance, have better lenfainei^ with them; 
since, if it signify anything niorc.than power, it must 
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be an agency proceeding from without, and therefore, 
when duly considered, woultf^ seerd to convey an idea 
quite opposed to that here intended. The? word mind, 
alsp, is comirSwly employed in two senses; the one 
expressive'bf the manifestation of a principle, and the 
other as*the name of the principle manifested. 

Even if, with philosophic precision, the term mind 
be ( restricted to mean only the manifestation of a 
principle, rft will still be productive of confusion; 
and *to r speak of the power of the manifestation of 
the mental principle <^ii the body, would he suffi- 
diently awkward, if not nonsensical. Moreover, this 
restriction would lie utterly beside the purpose ol this 
vbliime, which is, in part at least, to assert the opera¬ 
tion of a spiritual being, resident in the body. This 
accords with the meaning of the term soul, according 
tp our best Dictionaries. Where, then, is the impro¬ 
priety of employing it ih its ordinary acceptation, as 
significant of a spiutual essence, one mode of which is 
ipind ? As it is, mi we are, and all we know concern¬ 
ing it requires us to believe that the being that now 
feels, thinks, nets, and agitates the \ ital framework, 
will for ever he subjected to abactions and emotions 
i wherever it may^lwell. All its inteicsts aio eternal; 
its futitre grows out of the present; and therefore we. 
may well be concern'd about its wiJVhetng. Its 
power is manifested by its action, its intelligence, its 
passions, its will; and these are,our theme. The in¬ 
habitant of the body is the agent of whose states and 

operations we speak, vHt** ' 

* » » ‘ 

* w i nr*r- 

“ IJihi Tiunl itiiimt hotniius a “turn, timor, na, >o1vipfn«i, V** 
iumin uostn t l.mn^o libolli ’ Ji\ln SafiA 

' ■■Gj 

It is however extremely difficult to avoid the 4 
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current phraseology without beating fh^lTcr ob¬ 
scurity, and therefore tlfe word yund is’in this work 
frequently employed in its double sense, according to 
common usage. But it will be still # stiid, what is a 
soul ? It is that which asks the question, tu ’ipse, thy¬ 
self, 0 readei'. Look wittiin—“know thyself.”— 
and answer. “ 

We perceive the diversified operations of the 
thinking being, and call it by different narttys according 
to its d life rent manifestations; but the unRty -of its 
nature, like that of God himself, is an announced or ^ 
revealed truth, to he received by faith, because oar 
faculties will not yet allow us to comprehend an ex-_ 
istcncc without parts. Tn using the senses, wS speak 
of the act of the soul under*the term Sense: when 
inferring truth from truth, we-call it Understanding; 
when picturing the absent, Imagination; when Re¬ 
viewing the past. Memory ; V'hen choosing or refusing, 
"\V T ill. Vet all our faculties are but properties of one 
being, and we feel our identity amidst all the diversity 
of our ideas As the varied properties of lurht evince 
its nature, so our diversified faculties evince the nature 
of the soul ; and as the prismatic colours appear dis¬ 
tinct only so long as one pure light pours*the rays o£ 
its piesonce through the prism, so only while*the soul 
beams fhrtfqgh the biain ar<* our mental attributes 
cxlubited^for as colours are but modes of light, so our 
faculties are but modes of soul. 

We cannot explain Jlie mode any more tjiaij the 
essence of that which thinks ; and mere endeavours to 
define what we cannofr demonstrate, *nT‘jfhcr improve 1 
tour faculties, uoi* advance knowledge? An chl¬ 
orate di-quisitioti on mftnl and inattw would there¬ 
fore be a useless demand on pijtience ; and since we 
1! 2 
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cannot cHfecoj^an^thing concerning either but in their 
orations on eachyother, i( % we ‘would learn their 
relative importance, we must study tliei* reciprocal 
influence, * • 

•Some philosophers, perhaps forgetful that mind is 
manifested to itself by its own .consciousness, have 
asserted that intelligence is but a result of material 
constitution,jiiul therefore that the destruction of the 
physical organization Necessarily involves also the dis¬ 
solution *f the thinking being. Alas! for such u man 
V—such a dissolvable ajo % — a being conscious of being, 
but not to be! 0 miserable conclusion! 1 lias our 
• Creatoi, indeed, formed his sentient and intelligent 
.creatine—man, lot no otliei purpose than to witness 
for a short time his own pin adoxical existence, to 
centrist his desiics with Ins destiny, to shrink away 
in* terror from the sight and the thought ui all that is 
gloiious, great, good, or* gnduring, and to shun all 
notion ol Ins Makii, lest what is thus pjesentud to 
hi- apprehension should excite aspiring wishes! and 
build up lofty hopi s, only lot destruction Does the 
wondious speculum, which man is ncgiml to f'ubncate, 
reilect the dim ghmineiierrs of minute uoilds, into 
ivlncli he would Uncot hi- inquiiiijg ken, only to 
kindle and expand and (lun becloud Ins reason 'i 
Then to reason lehgwisly is meiely ti..uli1css, and 
wisdom is impossibl", even the de-ire to kqow wonlil 
be vanity ami Jolly, unless uo knew that existence 
might be equal to oui b It "apacity of enjoying it. 
Were a man sure that he tonld not possibly possess a 
better vlian »tnrs eaitlily life, to look olf lioin tins 
dull cold spot would duly be to ag-giavatc his doom. 
The glory of;disla*nt worlds would lull like a blight 
upon his being, for it would still suggest possibilities 
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of intelligence anil delight for evoi'b^'onitjp*reach, 
and the highest philosijjihy wouj^l be Let us eat and 
drink far tb-morroio we die. • 

A creeping thing prepares for its pfffoction, anfl at 
length bursts from its silken tomb with newly-de¬ 
veloped form, appetites, nnd*natnre. Like a*“ wiageif 
flower,” with brilliant and delicate pinions, and rich in 
gems, it gladly flutters with the light, and Isips nectar 
from the hand of God. True, hn inscct’tflJcvcUipment 
is no proof of man’s immortality; but does mjt mafi see 
in that unfolding of life a symbol of the advancement^ 
le> de-ires? Does he not feel in himself the rudi¬ 
ment- of a higher nature, and therefore -o inter-, 
pi. t the Supposed analogy as to foster his noblest ahns 
and highest hopes ? 

The grub may tend to he a butterfly, hut why 
should th<' woun just peeping from its clod a-pire to 
anything beyond the day bn which it is de-fined to 
eriwl and rot ? And why should man look higher? 
\\ hy ? Ui-spiiit will not ci awl, it travels along vdth 
the light into infinite ‘-pace, and calculates on a life 
and a capacity coinmeusui ate with its desires. Tie 
is impelled by a belief, which seems essential to his 
rational existence, that 1 his beautiful world is noj; 
altogether a delusive show; for he canrtot think 
that tht' itioydrous facts of ci tuition teach him to look 
lor the eijil of truth only in death ; hut h" feels that, 
in proportion as his intellectual being expands and 
expatiates in knowledge, does it aspire to imrtorydity, 
and when most intimate with the realities of June, 
his reason finds stability, s; 
in eommunion with tlic Etc* tmi. ^ 

Some Christians havfc no nrfsgKftiars and they 
imagine that atheists have vanished before Budge- 


itmfaction, and r#st, only 

..^1 • • • 
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water Tjfeat^s^ aryl Bible Societies, like glowworms 
from the daylight, ^ut such i^isy believers make great 
unmakes. Atheists or godless persons arfi plentiful, 
'but.phih^ophere ct cctert assure us they are quite 
innocent of blasphemy, for they do not mock the Al¬ 
mighty, since they do not believe there ia,any— they 
only laugh at the bugbear of tfieir neighbours. At 
least ^ley :u p gmlty of wounding the finest feelings; 
for tlutse WTio ttally* betwee in the saeied name, 
also luce* it with inteiisest alfcction. All nmteriahsts, 
however, me not quite yi the atheistic prcdicain(fn(f 
yet if believeis m the mateiia! system of hath indeed 
•allow that there is e\et> nee beyond thing-, if they do 
.allow a God, it cei tainl^’ must be a god ol their own, 
to whom it Would he useless to pray. He cannot have 
revealed him -ell to them, lju thei e is not any reasonable 
pivtence to a ie\elation ,11 for niau hut m tin: Bible, 
and to suppose a revelation of tlif Di\ ine Will possible 
to any being is really to suppose erealed, spnitnal 
existences, tin iiowi ver that will may he expie—ed i/l 
matter, we cannot imagine it rereabd lo matter. 
Miserable pi an 1 too pioud to behcvfe tlry-elf the otf- 
sprlng of iod ,' and, in mock hunJSjty, lenounemg 
She*Word that troches that Omnipotence is Love, 
thou enlist not adoie. ' 

But there me those‘'who tell us thn 1 *th*y h;y«f; 
tasted a better philosophy, a perpetual* least-• fff 
nectared sweets,” of which tjie more we pai take'.-the 
nion* wti enjoy, and indeed vi its fullest enjoyment 
partite, in Heaven’s own bliss. This philosophy 
regards Jmun ,as formed to be Instiucted by aequuint- 
auee with good and e\M <in this win Id, that his Will 
may be disciplined' under ^uoiitl and physical Taw, 
and, under the highest truth and purest motives, be 
qualified to inherit eternal light. 
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It is true, that in this state intelligence «i| received 
through the body,-but |ret our rdason* ]Possesses per¬ 
ceptions o£ truth whicrf scnsatic^i eqjild never, lta.ve 
conveyed, and all our reflections concerning tun- 
nature terminate in the conclusion whioh fevehttion 
warrants,—.tlitit the soul dk;s not. Even the lotm» 
creatures, {tywn to creeping things, are er flowed with 
knowledge,Kvhich they acquire not hy the use of their 
senses. No sooner do they burst front their'’“ jiro- 
cre;int cradle ” than, instinct with skill, they tseek 
u tiicir happiness in* the 1 right path, as if directly 
ilFilininated by divine guidance. W’liy, then, slioukf 
man not feel the hand of God leading him on to the 
possession of permanent bles.scdi(t‘»s ? There i< a" 
light which* in tin 1 hope of •such guidance, lightens' 
every man that conieth into the world ; we feel it 
and we will follow it. * 

In pursuing our theme it behoves us, who profess 
to he Christians,' not to disregard the source from 
whence we deiivc our religion, but, as far as wc 
can, to conduct our inquiries as if we really felt'thc 
force of those Jruths which we profess to believe. 
Ileliew-is in isolation are not only preserved from 
the misery of^JJhe sceptic, hut everted t,% larger in¬ 
quiries than lie". Yet faith is not implicit* credence 
as a »natjfr of course, but # it is a tried state, the 
fosult of^iery purification from prejudices and opinions, 
thy patient assurance of a mind persuaded because 
convinced. The man of faith must iluleed 1 ><j a thmk- 
'ing man, for he infers from facts, and is diiee’ted as 
i^ell as encouraged iy his reseaitdieS lifter qjefy kind 
of-'truth; since,the hook ,thyt secures*h* iftiitli, pre¬ 
sents Him with objects worthy, of jlis soul. Here 
wc learn our oiigiu and our end ; but’without it man- 
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kind wtm^cl havp continued unable to discover either 
why or whence tlfey had tleir being. The Bible 
inddeij finds the.sanffe faults with this world that com- 
moh sense doss^—sin, pain, and death are in it; but 
then in the Bible only do we discover a promise of a 
Tperf^ct ramedy for evil, hi the readjustment of moral 
and material elements by God in*man. 

But a revealed and personal God is, we are as¬ 
sured, *g. falsehood, becaise our conceptions of such a 
being must of necessity be humanized! Of course 
they must; and would it not be a^ask beyond the con¬ 
centrated intelligence of fliosh who deny that God can 
make Himself known, to inform us how the attributes 
of /lie Almighty, whether moral or natural, could be 
apprehended but by reason ? Why are we rational 
but that we may be in sympathy with the Deity ? 
lteasoi? does not humanize the Divine nature by par- 
talcing of its light, but the*human is thereby eleiated 
to the divine. God is not debased by having made us 
capable of believing His personal perfections, but we 
are*dignified by His condescension. 

“ Files'* above himself he can 

.'•Erect himself, how mean a thing Is man! ” 

> » * % v- 

Bom/s vie sine Deo nemo est, truly says Seneca. In¬ 
structed men have, however, abandoned tin* (led of the 
Bible, because that unaccountable hook assumes autho¬ 
rity, and teaches that man was created for especial 
purposes, to be manifested beyond time. They tell us 
we must not address the Creative Power, or at least it 
would r be^absurd Knd'futile to prfiy to Ilim, united ice 
must nofiaj ITinr; therq is no providence, no personal 
God, no Parent of o,ur spirits ; and man as man was 
not expressly created at all, anti Ins mind :r~ well as 
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Ids body was, say these proposers of an uiTqpvealable 
divinity, only developed Jfrom a monad, or some float¬ 
ing invisible globule of albumen, formed by its. oWn 
inherent tendency just in time to fall jrfwith the cir¬ 
cumstances that caused it to pass through fheVarieties 
of monkeykood* until it reacffed its perfection in Ahe 1 
first man. Only another remarkable thing happened 
—two monads were developed at the samt periods, 
and one of them was male rftid the offe-r female! 
Now surely it is quite as well to quote the Jlibld as 
to come to such collusions, without any authority 
cither from reason or revelation. Instead of descend¬ 
ing to the low ground of scepticism, tojlght the battle 
in a bog, we surely have a right to keep possession sof 
the vantage-ground, which thtfse' may assail who are 
able. 

It will be said this is not a just view of the !iypg- 
thesis of “ creation by law.”* But what is law ? If not 
the present power of God, what is it ? If the material 
universe is not eternal it was made, and if made it 
originated in Mind and Will, and therefore is the pro¬ 
duction of a Person, for will is the attribute of a per¬ 
sonal being. But the will that made all musl not only 
be expressed in all, but be always present iit all. For 
if all forms and forces were produced, they wbre pro¬ 
duced Ify Cinmipotence, and by Omnipotence then 
by a Powqj’ always and everywhere present, since to 
limit that by our thoughts were to annihilate the 
Almighty to our own miyds, in order tl’at thing's mjght 
be at liberty to exist to us without Him. But Omni¬ 
potence must operate wisely, benevolently, infinitely, 
or there is no wisdom, no goodness, no*Ood* if, there¬ 
fore, the words “ laws of citation” mean ifnything, they 
must mean the power, wisdom, goodness of the Creator, 
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the titling, unless we suppose the power 

in action separated from tie* Omhipresent, which is 
absurd. But if all things are ordered by laws irre¬ 
spective of G'nl, then the laws themselves are omni¬ 
potent, eternal, and infinite, which is the same as 
saying the laws themselves are God, which is not 
only absurd but blasphemous, ‘If then the very idea 
of a created universe implies the existence of omni¬ 
present, omnipotent \v*ill, acting successively and in¬ 
finitely, .then there must be ail Inlinite Person;.and 
if man is capable of thinking ol™ich a Person, and of 
seeking to know Him as his own Originator and End, 
then man has been designed and created so to think 
add so to seek; and therefore every man who thinks 
of Goil and wishes to finow Ilim has in his own mind 
an iUjSurancb ol personal relation to liis Maker which 
np theorist can gainsay or resist. If the wind law be 
employed nu rely to expi'ess an idea of the order and 
ordinance of tlm divine proceeding in relation to de¬ 
ntal intelligence, then who can object to it ? It thus- 
accords with the record written on the earth and in the 
Bible, and agrees perfectly with the facts of geology, 
as expounded by its ablest authorities, ns well as 
with the leaching* of revealed theology ; from all of 
which ^e learn that there have been successive crea¬ 
tions, and that man is a recent inlm^iianf of this 
world, and stands at the highest point in tli*i latest era 
of creation, and, in an especial planner, connects the 
pas^ with the future manifestations of Omnipotence, 
and in the structure of his being blends history with 
prophe*y. . » 

The suljlinjest thoughts expressed in language are' 
contained in She Genesis giVcn by Minn, In this vfee- 
find that the production of man was the finishing 
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stroke to creation, —the Creator's *e^eqpi\ , V.hought, 
the iinal end of the s\-j. days’ v^ork. The creative 
Word said Light be, and light was.” * Sian was’the'n 
brought into being to behold ll is glory who forced 
our nature expressly in coirespondence with himself: 
“in the image of God created he him.” Wh uniier- 
stand this expiation to denote the moral excellence 
and dominion with which man was endowed. (Epli. 
iv. 21.; Col. lii. 10.) As the l/eity touched thy eom- 
moifdust into subhmjst older, the dead elements stood 
up a temple for their maker, jvlio bieatlnng within it 
filled it with his life, and in man was mirrored the 
abiding Godhead. The Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the (pound, and bieathed into his noslflls 
the breath of It res , and man became a living soul. In 
these wouls we have a distinct announcement (hjt life 
and mind dal not manifest themselves as the organi¬ 
zation of the body proceeded 1 , as should have been the 
case, necoyling to modern theorists, but were imparted 
by a Divine act distinctlyiexpreSsive of man’s peculiar 
vital relation to his Maker, a relation still acknow¬ 
ledged in all the better aspirations of humanity. 

Thus man walked iortii in his paradise at once the 
representative and the worshipper Jf hove, and Light., 
and Power, connecting the visible with the Invisible 
worlds m Dr. own pci son, and* by the union of spirit 
with inaU(»r, feebleness with perleetion, exhibiting the 
glorious mysteiy of creation,-—Omnipotence revealed 
m contradictions reconciled. Man is the gxaYid con¬ 
tradiction—a compound of paradoxes; for lie is,con- 
stituted not only of opposites, but ol centralk‘s. In 
studying ourselves, thcieforef \fa become^intimato with 
the greatest dillieulties anil the grc’atest^interests. 

- \ As "beiote observed, the co-existence of mind with 
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matter j| 'one, facing is quite beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion, but not, beyond, our knowledge, for we experience 
the fact. The- reason of our compound Constitution 
is, ^simply, tRaJt the Great Spirit lias willed our ad¬ 
aptation to'a physical world, from whence we are to 
derive intelligence and "enjoyment, or the knowledge 
of good and evil for spiritual arid eternal ends. We 
find, however, that our minds are governed by laws 
that lmve nothing to Mo with material organization; 
for'our sense of right and wrong, truth and falsi hood, 
virtue and vice, has nq relation 1 to bodily structure, 
but as the vehicle and instrument of mind We con¬ 
ceive ideas, combine, reason, not according to atomic 
affinities, but to spiritual associations. We love, hope, 
fear, if not irrespcctiveVf external impressions, at least 
without their continuance. Above all, we retain, 
ajnidst the changes of .our bodies and the shifting 
variety of decay around ils, a distinct consciousnos of 
our own identity, and an intuitive conviction, as far as 
reason is awakened, that we hold our faculties and en- 
dowments, not from the fortuitous action of nature, as 
a blind power, but from the purpose of God as an in¬ 
forming spirit, in whom we live, and move, and haw 
our being'for ever* 

Whatever will tend to confirm our confidence in 
this position will add tat our happiness, by tionttr,lining 
us, as with the force of a rational necessity,^practically 
to acknowledge our dependence on Him who remem¬ 
ber^ w<# are dust, and breathes on us his pint Tin 1 
highest thought is of Eternal Being. Al! wil adora¬ 
tion is *he .fqgfing of a life beyond sens'*. > .1 which 
organization ^an neitborocontain nor manifest, mm h 
less produce. It is the proceeding spirit acknowledging 
in love the parent spirit; it is the communkm'of the 
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Father and the Son ; an entrance info tdje gfoly which 
was before the world. Ij'rom everlasting to everlast¬ 
ing, thou ait, 0 Infinite! The human mind would 
sink crushed by the burden of the yailt thought if 
Thou didst not in humanity sustain th^ creature. 
Enable us, 0 God, to reflect upon thine image tin 
reverence, and to horiour thy majesty as revealed in 
the feui fully wondrous frame and in the molal excel¬ 
lence of man. * % > 

Eveiy sentient creature is characterised by, its dis¬ 
positions. The provision imu^e for its enjoyment, and 
also tlie peculiarities of its physical endowment, must 
be in keeping with its will. If, then, we would ascertain 
the tiue dignity and destiny of man, we must’study 
the scope and power of that principle in him, and how 
it is inlluenced ; for, in iact, the soul is thus especially 
manifested in the body. We may conveniently regar/1 
the power of the soul in the following respects : 

1st. The general adaptation of the body, the senses, 
and the net vous system to the soul. 

2ndly. The manifestation of the soul in attention 
and memory. 

dully. The influence of mental determination and 
emotion on the body. 
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PART* I. 

-* 

THE GENERAL ADAPTATION OF THE’ BODY, 
THE SENSES, AND THE NERVOUS SV'S^ESI TO 
TgE SOUL. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ADAPTATION OF THE BODY TO THE SOUL. 

Nature everywhere bears _the impress of Divine' 
Wisdom, and whenever effects arc traced to causes, 
and forma* ion is considered in respect to its design, 
we discover a perfect adaptation of means to ends) 
without defect, without redundancy. 

When surveying any living creature, we -naturally 
inquire, why it is provided with such, and such pe¬ 
culiarities of organization. In answer to the inquiry, 
we learn that *vvery peculiarity of formation is adapted 
to some instinct of the creaturd, or accommodates it 
the better t& the circumstances in which the Creator 
has placed it. Monstrosities rarely happen, an^l only 
confirm the rule, for they too occur according J ‘to 
certain relations which prove still -move, dearly than 
could he proved without them, to our in,V V.ucd ai least, 
that the Will which designs/ and the Power which 
executes, calculated on the disorder that vi eated w ill 
produces, set bounds to its interference which cannot 


O 
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be passlfl, ,bj!ai*'pd its effects from the beginning, 
apd pointed reason to the |Divine remedy that de¬ 
monstrates that the Good and the Etefnal are the 
same. . 

One creature is not to be called monstrous or ugly, 
in'comparison with another, for each'is exactly fitted 
to its place in the grand scale o!‘ existence, and there- 
forc^all are jdike beautiful, as exhibiting the wonderful 
wisdbm aifit beneficence of God. But creation is gra¬ 
duated,-and every creature has its proper place.'* The 
totality of an animal’s framework, indicates its position 
in the scale of being. If we measure man according 
to this standard, his superiority is at once evident. 
5Tot that his body is distinguished by any marked 
excellence in those qualities which empower brutes, 
but.rather by the symmetrical accordance of all its 
parts forsupeiior purposes, under the direction of a 
mind that cannot truly sympathize with lower natures. 


“ Os hoimni sublime debt, luimwiiu' tiun, 

.] ii'sit et elites ml m dei*. tolleie vultuV’ 

This is a fine heathen sentiment, but not quite true ; 
for the eye ot man was intended to search the earth 
as well Ss tlie’hqavens, and to behold Omnipotence in 
every part of the universal temple. The face is indeed 
the index of thought and sentiment,, th* medium 
through which mind most vividly_comrmjnicatcs with 
mind, but yet the whole body acts together in the 
fqll ekpression of feeding : 




‘ r J\>tnmrjn<* mins i pcraitn«, 
Mens smitat lmlem *’ 


Let us imagine a human figure as if now stand¬ 
ing before us, like the Apollo of the intellectual Greeks 
u hen he gazed on the smitten Python. We seem to 
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see the visible idea or image of the m&n #rh3. aspired 
to be a god. At length lji stands triumphant over the 
temptation tod the tempter ; content ifl the eonsclom- 
ness of a renovated and perfect humanity. t Passion 
and intellect are blended in calm unison ; knowledge 
and affection are at geace; tlie attributes of feeliflg, 
thought, and action, are combined in one # attitude, 
expressive of the delicate might of a living spirit. 
Mind reigns there. The incarnate Intelligence tnani- 
festl^*controls matter by his will, and appears as if 
conscious of being always resisted, yet never van¬ 
quished ; but, inspired by the apprehension of his 
right, as viceregent of Almightiness, he subdmjs re¬ 
sistance and surmounts difficulties by perseverance m 
the use of strength, that continually and spontane¬ 
ously incieascs-nith every opposition to his purpose. 
Such is man, when, sustained by the divinity which 
stirs within him; the only* creature on which the 
Creator has.shadowed divine perfections, and therefore 
to be honoured even in his rufij; for when his al* 
lections and faculties are restored,* as they may he, to 
divine sympathy, he shall again stand upright, the 
conqueror ofthe mighty Serpent. # ^ 

We have looked upon marl in his highest aspect, 

^ ‘PGoi^-tike, omt, wuli uatn^ honoui clad, 

In naJfeil majesty ” 

• 

But even if w<* regard him in his mosj uncultiiated 
condition, wheio the intellect is left to the frccuoiiyot 
the elements, and educated only by/he t ^prees qf aor- 
poreal demand, we yet Miall see much ij*4f£aJoii of 
his dignity. • * # 

The wild Barbarian awakes to actioiJ, and every 
movement speiks of thought. Up is cudently in lu- 
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enced by f* world within him, where reflection and 
anticipation present incessait business for his spirit; 
a»d ‘lie will not live in the solitude of lfts own per¬ 
ception^, but lie seeks the higher pleasures of sociality 
and fellowship. Ilis ideal existence is as actual as that 
of'his body, and crowded with emotions. Memory 
and imagination people a world of their own, in the 
busy*scenes.of which he dwells more thoroughly and 
intimately than in that which is present to his outward 
senses. • And he reveals his inner life by living lan¬ 
guage. He talks of what he feels, not only in words, 
but also in the lineaments of his face ; and while he 
speaks, he stretches out his hand toward some object 
which may illustrate his words, or interest his com¬ 
panion, and thus, by the very act of pointing, at once 
declares himself superior in endowment to every 
earthly creature, except his fellow-man ; for no other 
holds rational discourse, or even possesses that simple 
adjunct to intelligence—the power of ditinctly and 
designedly pointing—to direct the attention of another. 

It may be said that dogs point. They only stand 
still, as instructed, when they discover game. Their 
natural intelligence prompts not to the design of 
pointing. Even'’the monkey, though he has a tole¬ 
rable band, never reaches so near reasori as to separate 
the forelingcr from fue rest, in ordou Co point, nor 
if he would point, does he possess, like man, a proper 
musclp for the purpose. The l.and of an ape is per¬ 
fectly adapted to the end for which it was made — 
naiuelv, to cljmb and to clutch; hut an ape cannot point, 
nor l>"eke. „ nor describe a diovement with its hand, 
nor harmonize its actions so as to express thought, for 
thought it has nol. £ 

The manner in jvhich the human being stands is 
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also indicative of his noble nature^ ance-ione but 
he possesses a perfect foot — bearing the weight of 
the body on .the centre of an elastic arch. No other 
foot has a heel. Observe, also, the peculiarities of tlfe 
human countenance—the forehead, the nosb, flic chin, 
and even the very teeth, are intellectual, for ihese arc 
constructed rather to fticilitate speech than mastication. 
Every feature conduces to intelligent expression far 
above all that is brutal. All tin* truly liuavtin is jellied 
to thought, sentiment, and veneration; all is noble 
and even religious in the highest forms of expres¬ 
sion. But all the beauty of a mere animal is but the 
fitness of its form to subserve sensual instincts and 
bodily propensities. ’ • 

“ Man is all symmetiy, 

Full of pioportion, one limb to anotlici, * • 

And to all the 'tunId besides.” # 

• 

The existence of a resident and superintending 
mind, a thinking being, an intelligent spirit operating 
upon the body —in it, not of it—might be inferred 
from the external human form alone; and the 
manner of every movement and expression of that 
form proves how perfectly it was ac^jfted fd? the use 
of a guiding and dominant spirit, pervading, inform¬ 
ing, and^mjjft^ing it. 4 

As the faints of certain animals have been cor¬ 
rectly inferred from the examination of detached 
portions of their structure, so from almost any ^>art of 
man’s body we may at once discover that it was 
fashioned to subserve the convenience ’tfhd^dlSght of 
an intellectual being. Even, those disadvantages, in 
regard the coarser physical qualities,**which lower 
animals possess, act but as stimuli to the human 
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facultiesjcVhici Supply all deficiences, and confer the 
best accommodation. In fa<|t, the excellence of man 
consists in the xefined adaptation of his body, for with¬ 
out this th<f reasoning principle would be out of 
place, flels the most delicate creature on the earth, 
bu^ yet die is not formed to hide himself. He must 
indeed be entrusted at first to *the tenderest care of 
affection/ to be nurtured into strength enough to 
ending the^aetion of the elements amidst which he is 
destined, to dwell; yet he alone comes forth from his 
feeble infancy, erect, the observed, and the observer, 
with a mind to plan and a hand to execute. The in¬ 
strument is adapted to the agent —“ Non enim man us 
ipsce homines artes docuerunt, sed ratio.,”* The hand 
is^the instrument of tcason, and “ it includes in its 
movements the whole of Geometry.” But if man’s 
l^ody 1 1 ad been constituted on any inferior model, art 
and science could h$ve had no outward existence, and 
reason 1 'must have been imprisoned in brute form. Sup¬ 
posing human knowledge then possible, man could only 
luive been manifest as a subtle, beast. “It is mind 
that makes the body lich,” but the soul needs a cor¬ 
responding body, and God has wedded them together, 
in perfect suithb^lity to their present business and 
abode. * A body perfectly adapted to a soul must be 
possessed by a soul. (, c '• 

How inconceivably exact must be the, adaptation 
of the body to’the purposes of the mind! The orgar^j 
of sen& and of action so install ‘an eously and perfectly 
obe^ the demands of the will, that in many of our 
Complicivi^d fit ordinary moyements we are uncon¬ 
scious *of‘ bavins: willed c to employ the bedy, but it 
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-cents to have consented to anticipated ntt#nfion in 
such a manner that vva feel identified ■S'ith’ it. So 
complete a*e the accordaney and assent between -a 
healthy body and a sensual mind, that some persotfs, 
scarcely acquiring a thought that takes th&nftut ol*the 
body, seem to dive only in its sensations. •The ma¬ 
chinery of outward action being so admirably indeed 
by their wills, they confound it with themselves, and, 
seeking pleasure only in sense, attain no iflga of ,fhoral 
good, but confine their bliss to the impulses and 
appetites pertaining to the body, and seek their para¬ 
dise in things that jiensh. * 

While the system is in the highest state of health, 
that L, when best adapted for use, so gieat is the en¬ 
joyment of this perfect fitness* that we can scarcely 
avoid putting our limbs into action, or, as we say, 
exerting ourselves ; hence dancing becomes the natural 
expresdon of healthful gladness, for on these vigorous 
occasions we cannot meditate, but our life and thought 
are altogether bent on muscular ’activity, or the use of 
the body irrespective of reflection. This happy ac¬ 
tivity is beautifully exemplified in healthy children, 
whose business appears to be merely to enjoy invigo¬ 
rating pastime, and to exercise tlig Senses dimply for 
the pleasure thus afforded. • ’ 

But fcow,8xquisitely the spirit becomes visible in 
every attitude and every ieature of happy eliildi en! 
We read their thoughts and feelings as perfectly as if 
their souls were our own. And whefl our minds and 
bodies are actuated by love, we find ourselves impelled 
by sympathy to join tficir sport, untfl* tlmjunjpy ani¬ 
mates our hearts, and kindles our eyes Tvith flte light 
of the inner life. Like musical instruments of mar¬ 
vellous construction, we are scS strung’ that the air 
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which* causes -ibration, seems to breathe but in the 
music, and c one string is nj> sooner struck than all 
awake in harmony. Yea, all humanity «is the one 
living voice of God breathing the utterances of eternal 
love, and tb be perfect, in health of soul arid body as 
hujnan beings, is to be «o attuned as to respond, like 
the multitudes in heaven, directly to that heart from 
whence the spirit came that made man the image of 
his leaker./c * 

But even now, we seek modes of*utterance beyond 
our own bodily endowments, and ehdeavour to con¬ 
vert all the materials around us into means of ex¬ 
pressing the affections and aspirations of our spirits. 
What’ is all art but man’s 'effort to express himself? 
and see how in music, 4he earliest of arts, God accom¬ 
modates man and aids him to extend the voice of his 
souTbeyond that of his body, and how nice a structure 
must be called into play, when a skilful pianist, by aid 
of an additional instrument fitted to his convenience, 
executes an intricate piece of music, not only in a 
w l onderfully*rapid succession of mechanical movements, 
but also in a manner fully to express the very feelings 
of his soul! But yet how forcibly is the same power 
manifested in the,human voice! By it the spirit 
speaks, ■-not only an infinite variety of articulated 
sounds, but more marvellously still by ti(e modulated 
language of tones, so as to excite into ecstasy or agony 
every sympathy within us. 

What is it tHat so skilfully touches this instrument ? 
What is it that enjoys as well as actuates, receives 
as weliha^ cotdmunicates, through this inscrutable 
organization t It is the soul, without which this body 
were more unmeaning than a statue, and only fit, as it 
would tend, to decay. It is the soul which animates 
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the features, and causes them to pifes&t a«l|viftg pic¬ 
ture of each passion, so that the inmolt Agitations of 
the heart Ijecome visible in a moment, and the,wish 
that would seek concealment betrays it» presence afld ‘ 
its power in the vivid eye, while th*e btooi kindles 
into crimson with a thought that burns along the* 
brow. This diffuses a sweet serenity over us, when 
our feelings are tranquillised, and our thoughts abide 
with Heaven, like ocean in a calm, Meeting the 
peaceful glories of the eternal azure. This indwelling 
spirit of power awakes “ the music breathing from the 
face,” when in association With those we love, and 
heart answering to heart, we live in sympathy, while 
memory and hope repose alike in smiles upon tlie 
bosom of enjoyment It is a flame from heaven, purer 
than Promethean fire, that vivifies and energizes the 
breathing form. It is an essential being, the geflBi of 
a new eternity, that quickens matter and imparts life, 
sensation, motion, to the intricate framework of our 
bodies; which wills when we act, attends when we 
perceive, compares thoughts when we Season, looks 
into the past when we reflect, and, not content with 
the present, shoots with all its aims and all its hopes 
into the revealing future for ever daw«ing typon it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE ORGANS OP SENSE AEE'ItiE INSTRUMENTS 

■*vOF THE MIND, 
r 

Probably none but the uncreated Mind can act vdth- 
out being acted on ; at least facts appear to demon¬ 
strate that the human spirit has no originating power, 
but is moved only as i£ is impressed by circumstances 
a»d extraneous influences. Hence the necessity of 
its being supplied wit?i instruments and senses, or¬ 
ganized in keeping with the sphere which it inhabits, 
in order that its capacity for action might be elicited and 
manifested by agents appropriate to its innate functions 
and endowments. The soul is active in will hut passive 
in means, and it learns its power in its place. 

4 We are accustomed to say the eye sees, the ear hears, 
the finger feels, and so forth; but such language is 
admissible only because we are accustomed to the error, 
and our ?xpres#tor>. is necessarily accommodated to ig¬ 
norance; or not equal to our knowledge. The eye itself 
no more sees than the telescope which hold before 
it to assist our vision. The ear hears no*- any more 
than the trumpet of tin which the deaf man directs 
towards the speaker to convey the sound of his voice; 
and so with regard to all the organs of sense. They 
are t>utftns|ru?nents which beoome the media of intel¬ 
ligence^ tlmbeing that r uses them when excited by 
outward ngetfil; that is to say, they bear such rela¬ 
tions to the condition of the material^ which surround 
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us, as, in the healthy state of their* fiAictidne, always 
to preseat true intimations of circumstances within 
the rank's e£ their faculty or-formation. . • 

A person just beginning to tliinkjnlght say : if I 
prick my finger does it not feel ? A sedbntl thought 
suggests that % finger is a* finger wlietlie# alive, or* 
dead, j It must be Connected with some being that 
feels in order to be an organ of feeling. What feels ? 
Is it the brain? No, the plfysiologist*.,inform us, 
the .brain does not feel. What does ? Yourself, a 
being influencing and influenced through the body, 
and yet not of the body, "fotj cannot point to any 
part of your body and say, hsjre I am, this is myself. 
Why not? Merely because you are a spirit,*am> a 
spirit does not occupy space, *eveil when acting with 
the nerves. 

The slightest examination of the organs of sense 
will convince an observer lliat they are constructed 
merely as t instruments. What is theeje but a most 
perfect optical contrivance ? It is composed of the 
fittest materials, arranged in the best manner, for the 
purpose of rendering illuminated objects not only vi¬ 
sible, but tangible, for sight can be demonstrated to 
be a finer sort of feeling, the colou»'sVhich*represent 
distance and shape being brought in contact •with the 
nerve atid wflh that which perceives through the nerve. 
The eorn#a is a most perfect convex glass, set dis¬ 
tinctly in its proper place and proper manner, with the 
same design, but with for greater precision, lliat^ the 
optician sets his crystal to aid the sight.. The various 
translucent membrane*, the lens, the *lfumnur» of dif¬ 
ferent densities, and even ihe blood, abruptly made 
transparent in its passage, and • mum besides too 
minute to be qow mentioned, conspire to transmit, 
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and duly# tefrait,*and regulate the rays of light, so 
that they may fall upon the exact point, and there 
present to ,the observant spirit a perfect* picture of 
the ^majestic, ‘the beautiful, tj^e glorious; and bring 
into our Ttefng those impre|^gs which preserve our 
Invest Efhd sympathy sfi$?jij|sible nsfture. No me¬ 
chanism invented .by 'man w^e^r so well contrived 
or so well placed, or could move so precisely as required 
under,the a«Von of it#pulleys. No servant was ever 
so (Obedient; for, without a conscious effort of the jvill, 
without a command, and as if instinct with the mind 
that employs it, this exquisite apparatus instan¬ 
taneously takes the direction of a desire, and accom¬ 
modates itself to the r$nge of distance and the degree 
of light; being fitted, fliojeover, in its nervous struc- 
ture_to respond like $ spirit, to the mai vellous etherial 
vibrations ranging probably from about 700 millions 
to 500 millions in a sectmd, so that we obtain ideas 
of different colours, and link oursilves with the 
infinite diversities of the visible universe. 

And the ear is a complete acoustic instrument, 
with its exterior trumpet to collect sounds, and its 
vibrating tympanum, and its chamber and winding 
c passages,' and itsglense fluids, so well calculated to 
propagate and modify vibrations, and its minute and 
sensitive muscles, to apt as cords to bifoe tKfe drum 
just as required, and move the jointed piston, which 
regulates the water in its canals ^according to circum¬ 
stances,’ and the whole built up within a stone-like 
structure which prevents the sound from being wasted. 
How complicated and delicate must be the mechanism 
of the ear, jp order that the nerves floating i$ the 
fluid of its cS^itiss should vibrate in unison with 
sounds varying from 14 undulations to 48,000 in a 
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second! There is much of wisdom m l\ie ^irAmgcment 
of this wonderful living instrument, as indeed in others 
also, the ifleaning of which human sagacity cannot 
discover; but this much,'however, B c5n always be 
ascertained: the purpd^is to bring the mind into 
Contact with tliat whi<$||p$ 5 $uld know. * / 

‘ The senses, morddll^ Correspond together, and 
thus enable the mind to correct the impressfons ijf one 
by those of the others in sucfi a mann^as, by their 
united operation, to obtain full and accurate intelli¬ 
gence concerning the surrounding world. 

The well-known case which the philosophic Chesel- 
den has related, affords a decisive experiment, agreeing 
as it does with many others, ia proof that the iniornfa- 
tion derived from the senffl^of sight requires to be 
corrected by information d&jtn different sources^but 
that when the habit of seeing is established under tlus 
correction, vision continues ttf suggest the true relations 
of objects .to each other. 

A young gentleman who had no remembrance ^of 
ever having seen, was couched, and received his sight; 
when he first saw, however, he could not judge of 
distances, but thought all visible objects touched his 
eye, as what he felt touched his skin. He expected 
that pictures would feel like what they represented; 
and was aMAsyted when he fifund those parts which 
by light a*d shadow appeared round and uneven, felt 
flat like the rest, and asked which was # the lying sense, 
feeling or sight. When shown a miniature of his 
fath.er, he acknowledged the likcncss t Jj ^t desired to 
know how so large a *face could be expressed in so 
small a compass, saying it seamed as itpp»siblc to him 
as to put a bushel into a pint. Thd things he first saw 
he thought extremely large; aijd upon seeing larger 
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things, tlose ffrsi seen lie conceived less, not being 
able to imagine any lines beyond the bounds he beheld, 
lie could not conceive that the house could look larger 
than the roorti lie was in. He said every new object 
was a nefr delight. On first beholding a large pros- 
*pe*f, his pleasure was bey oh d expression, and he called 
it a new kind of seeing. * 

These details prove that sight does not' originally 
inform us respecting the real distance or magnitude 
of Objects, but that i we learn these things from, the 
experience and help of our other senses; therefore, 
the mind exorcises an independent judgment in com¬ 
paring their impressions, a power which the senses 
themselves could never have conferred. The faculty 
of comparison, indeed, Implies the operation of an at¬ 
tending, remembering agent* endowed witli an intuitive 
perception of differences, and capable of detaining ideas 
and regarding them in their mutual relations. In short, 
since we use our senses we have proof of our spiritual 
being, and that the organs of sense are means by which 
we test the properties of things by their influence on 
ourselves. 

The universe is harmonized, and every part is in 
keeping frith the*,whole. Thus is it also with the 
human body, which has all. its parts in unison maif 
each other, in relation to the mind bJvwhifch.-lf^iB 
actuated, as well as to the physical world whidy. it 
inhabits. The correspondence r and cobrdinatioipft'f 
our corporeal framework with the laws of unircreal 
nature are semi at once by the mind that has Ejected 
on the properties of matter in regard to our organiza¬ 
tion and ornamental faculties. 

Were not thb atmospheric pressure just what it is, our 
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bodies would be useless, exertion would* be impossible, 
and life would be an immovable burden. Were not 
light exactly constituted for the eye, and the eye for 
the light, beauty would be shrouded in^nlfyible gloom; 
and had not the air those qualities which distinguish, 
it, in vain woufd the soul struggle to catch knowledge 
and harmony through the fine structure of the ear. 
If odours flowed not forth like invisible radianse in 
keeping \vith the nerves of smell and tasT5, the*wqrld 
of fragrance were to us in vain; and were not the 
nerves at our fingers’ ends adjusted to the surfaces of 
things* the intelligence and delights of touch had been 
unknown ; and without the feeling in our nqiscles 
in relation of resistance, the self-balance of the body 
would have been impossible; and were not the skin 
like a periphery of the sctal, the general iniprecajon 
of outward existence could never have been experi¬ 
enced as at present. But let us look below the surface: 
these adaptations, although so wondrously beautiful, 
are but external. The real correspondency is betwcqp 
the mental nature and the laws of* the universe, be¬ 
tween our souls and the plan of creation. We con¬ 
nect causes with effects, not merely because we possess 
«nses that bring us into relation Ivith the physical 
IP^ld, but because wc possess intuitive faculties of 
perception dhd reason, by wlflcli we infer according 
tq iterr apprehension of the laws which regulate nature. 
Ttifjjjr^the mind expects one thing to jfollow another, 
a ft dr an order to which it is taught to look as much 
from Institution a3 from habit. And,just as the eye 
is formed in relation to the properties of light and 
air, so our minds are constituted in relation to the 
purpose of God in creation, so that’we may by taught 
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inducticpi os a*course of reasoning from what we dis¬ 
cern of his creatures; and while rejoicing in the ac- 
aomihodation of our spirit in a healthM body that 
plaaes u| ip contact with the elements, we are at the 
t same time able to read somewhat of the design of 
thTsgs, and to infer from "the constancy of nature 
the eterngl providence of Hi# wlio governs all. 
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THE MIND IS NOT Tj^E RESULT OF SENSATION. 

There is a disposition to exercise the lenses, frola the 
enjojfaient afforded by the q,ct; but this disposition 
of course resides not in the organs, but in the mind, 
being thcresulfofcour mental constitution, in connec¬ 
tion with nerves through which w€ discover suitable 
objects. The mind is 9 $cite<JJ>y whatever, is appro¬ 
priate to it, and ttflAsenses-are stimulated in sympathy 
with the'&ind, because the^are its organs, the means 
of earthly action jgnd eiyoyment. Whatever pleaseS 
the soul, it seeks through the senses: through the eye, 
light; the ear,.modulated soundSthe smell, fragrance; 
the taste, flavottr ; the touch, degrees of pressure; and 
the muscles possess an agreeably sense of their own, 
arising probably from their power of adjusting the body 
for the accommodation of the inind, in,the ei^rcise of 
. the senses generally. i * # 

Sir Charles J3ell has beautifully demonstrated that 
every organ Sf» sense is supplied with muscular ap¬ 
paratus^ coifetructed in such a manner that it may be 
moved m’/gny directien in which the mind may have 
to search' for its object; and in every muscle two 
nerves are distributed, one to contract and direct it, 
and the other to enable tffe mind to obtain the sensation 
which accompanies its action. * Here, then, we plainly 
see a provision made in tho apparatus for the ope¬ 
ration of a being capable of cegnition, both from 
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matter pncffrom thought; that is, the adjustment of 
parts is intended for the use of that something which 
we Call soul^ which is conscious both 8f sensation 
and volition, being actuated by desires excited alike 
t from within and without, by ideas and by objects. 

*What is meant by thil adjustment will appear when 
we reflect on the machinery which is consentaneously 
set in motion in the act of using either of the senses, 
but more Especially perhaps sight and touch. It is 
not enough that the sensation of a visible object be 
present in the eye ; inrorder to look so as to examine 
an object, it is also necessary that the will be exerted. 
The first sensation of an object only serves as a stimu¬ 
lus to the,appetite of the miad, to rouse its attention, 
and excite the will ; which, acting on the muscles, 
prepares the eye for further scrutiny, and at the same 
time places all the body in keeping with the state and 
desire of the mind, so that we-' can generally see from 
the attitude of a person how his eye is engaged. 

, The muscular consent between the eye and the rest 
of the body, particularly the hand, is well shown in 
fencing, where every movement is guided not by 
looking to see how the weapon should be directed, 
but by fixing y6ur eye on the eye of your antago¬ 
nist ; his intention there expressed, and 'acting as it 
were through your own eye on your ot-rvous system, 
causes an instantaneous and instinctive adjustment of 
your body to Jhe movements of his. The same thing 
is exhibited also in the precision with which the 
savage huntej learns to -direct his arrowy and the 
politer sportsman to point hi* gun. 

In exercising our muscles while in the erect position 
we find that the harmony of action is so.pEffect, that 
the movement of o%e set of muscles affects all, because 
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the balance is preserved by the consent*of,every part. 
Thus it happened, that when Laura Bridgman, the 
blind-mute, \ield a person’s hand, the other hand of that 
person could scarcely be passed in any. direction with¬ 
out her perceiving the action. 

Do the senses* harmonise themselves ? Does the 
or the ear arouse the limbs, and does feeling cause 
volition ? No, even an automaton with its arbitrary 
mechanism must be moved by some powef 5uper#lded, 
and the harmony of its action must result from an 
adjustment produced to expres# the will of its maker ; 
but in our bodies resides a power willing to act accord¬ 
ing to the demands upon it, apd, more wonderful still, 
sometimes acknowledging'the Might that made it! 

Here let us inquire—does organisation produce the 
consciousness of self ? No*-, for we feel organisation 
to be distinct from ourselves. The child just begin* 
ning to use its senses flever Confounds the objects of 
sense with itself, and its own body is but one of these 
objects. The individual soul, which, by experience 
and suitable organs, manifests intellect, not only per¬ 
ceives the sensations and interprets them according to 
past experience, but exerts an influence in modifying 
their impressions, and intensifying thtir effects, accord¬ 
ing to certain laws which regulate its connection with 
the senses. *\ • 

Mind has*the power of distinguishing sensation, and 
of causing one sense to be employed in^ preference to 
another, and, to a certain extent, of correcting the 
impressions made on them all. The br^in, connecting 
the senses together, enables the mind to employ them 
in relation to each other and to all the sensible proper¬ 
ties of ntatter, and to compare sensation with sensation 
as regards time, space, direction, ^nd degree of force; 
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so that ,wh*te»er interrupts or disturbs the regular 
function of this connecting medium of all sense, the 
Wain, necessarily causes the mind to perceive and to 
compare # ii\ a disordered manner. And if the brain 
.become sp diseased that it altogether ceases to convey 
impressions from without, the mind may, for aught we 
know, prpceed in its activity with the consciousness of 
past'.ideas, and continue to combine them according to 
the latvs of® its own being, perhaps quite irrespective 
of physical association. • 

However necessary the intelligence derived from the 
senses may be to the development of mental capacity 
in thus state of existence, it is yet evident that mind 
is not the result of sensation, nor, as to the origin of 
its peculiar facilities, at all dependent on the power of 
the*senses; for in order to use them aright, and to 
obtain correct impressions through them, there must 
exist, inherently and antecedently, an ability in the 
•fflihking principle to attend and to compare. What is 
experience but the amount of impressions received 
by the mind ? It contributes nothing to the mental 
improvement but as the mind possesses the power of 
judging power which no experience can itself confer, 
any more than tlfe objects presented can produce the 
will that chooses between them. 

It is the prerogativef’of the thinking..%oul, to learn 
by observation; that is, to employ the senses and to 
judge by anajflgy. But this implies that a reasoning 
being is attending as soon.as the senses are brought 
into exercise, a#d that it is prepared to work correctly 
with suitable appliances. According to the nature of 
the mind residing in any'body, — supposing of course 
the body in health* and fitted for it, — so will be the 
exhibitionvief that mind. Its experience can never 
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alter its nature. The education of tne leases,and the 
use of the brain can never create a new mind. A 
brute can acquire no notion of moral truth by traiYiingj 
but a human F soul is always rational* aryl, ^from. its 
earliest manifestation in the body, always reasons or 
infers correctly according to the extent of its know¬ 
ledge. “ The child is father of the man.” Though the 
senses which it uses are no better than a brute’s,»how 
vastly superior the result of their employ&ent! • The 
humdh being sees intuitively beyond sense, and vene¬ 
rates the unknown which that known indicates; and 
while experience administers to hope, chooses not 
merely according to appetite, but to conviction, for,what 
he believes determines his actions ; and as his reason 
consents to truth, without demandfrjg any othei; 
demonstration than its fitncSS, so he lives in the enjoy¬ 
ment of what he expects asjrell as what he realise* 
Yea, the thoughts of othef and higher minds may 
become his* own possession, and he may even 'D* 
conscious of inheriting the fulness of Divinity. . 

We must live by faith. We must trust, though 
we know that our senses often deceive us; we must 
still rely, for our perception of sensible # object|depends 
on them. But we will not lowef ourselves. We 
naturally believe what cannot be demonstrated to our 
senses, fonwwon and conscience rest on con\ ictions 
derived frmti a loftier source, even the Spirit.of eternal 
truth, by the teaching of which all whg, think believe 
in beginnings and in ends, not as self-creations, but a3 
the acts of the Almighty. And the mpre we learn of 
this life, the more necessary to our comfort is the faith 
that bids us look to Omnipotence for results beyond 
appearances. 

There is such a correspondency or consent between 
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the minjl ami the nerves of sensation, that, as we have 
seen, the nerves being disordered, false impressions 
•jre feceived ; Experience may correct them, but it 
oftan happens that she is incompetent, or the defect 
may have been congenital, when the^mind of course 
manifests itself in a.defective manner. If that part of 
the nervous system in which the impressions of sense 
combine, that is, the^entral brain; be diseased, then 
th$ ftfcultiel qF attention and comparison are interfered 
,-with, and 'the individual so afflicted is insane, Is his 
mind derives wrong impressions through his brain, 
and cannot maintain a proper relation to the external 
world- This disorder being removed, the man is 
restored to his Senses; for the soul itself cannot be 
insane, but jit.is always able to distinguish ideas from 
objects wjf^mwrrect state of organisation. How far 
wejgjfay jSwBjpftjlly perverted and drawn away from 
the^mith an<? thus become what may be 

called mo||fBy 'insane, will perhaps appear as we 
proceed. 

■' T^dt the',indwelling mind-power or soul is ever 
ready to ac^.Mpconnection with a proper state of nerve, 
is beau tifuflyeihi bi ted in many cases of recovery from 
partial iSiotism* fc which the faculties and affections 
have 1/fin dormant from infancy, till some circum¬ 
stance has altered the'state of the braio'so as to bring 
the mind into its proper relation with the exterior 
world, and enable it to manifest cthe wonderful endow¬ 
ments of reason by observing and comparing. 

Probably in £ases of idiotism, sensation is confused 
as well as the reflective faculty:’ There is an unsteadi¬ 
ness in the use of the Senses, witli an indeterminate¬ 
ness not unlike what we witness in persons who are 
overpowered by nervous excitement. It is manifestly 
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a disordered nerve-action, which hinders tee mind 
from correctly applying the instruments of Sense and 
attention, as to permit the exercise of comparison, 
and the formation of rational inference?. Hence tfe 
soulless countenance, the rude mixture of Instincts and 
passions, the unmeaning mirth, the transieift fear, 
gusty violence that mark the idiot character. Even 
in hereditary idiotism, however, this cohfusion of 
faculties and feelings has somltimes been reduced to 
ordej. Light has touched the 'chaos into beaut/; a 
slight interference has awakened the torpid soul; ah 
accident has removed the 'obstruction between the' 
intellect and the world : a fracture of the skull^.a fit 
of frenzy, a fever, has cured the disease, and the idiot 
has suddenly become' an observant, reasoning man. 
Beings whose rudimentary senses see^&fiincapable of 
obedience to the will, too restless the*,soul 

propar intercourse with ext&nal na|jKp|tlio^Boral 
sentimehts 4 without affections, —1me§j£ instinctive 
animals, without associates in creati^ ft ^rt possessing 
some unimaginable happiness in theft %wn qoafufed 
sensations and propensities, — even §fwt imbibe and 
worse than brutal enormities have, bf*ilte jdiilosophic 
and Christian philanthropist, been* Brough#into rela¬ 
tion to other beings, redeemed from the dominion of 
disgusting a^jretites, and caused to seek intelligent 
enjoyment*in loving and pleasing their instructors arid 
friends. Many suclj idiots have been thus rendered 
visibly and mentally human by the ‘patient sagacity 
with which M. Voisin, at the Bicetre, Paris, has 
employed means to* attract their attention to an 
associating succession of objects. And now, in our 
own fine asylum for idiots, under* the'management ot 
skill daily growing more potential, a diviner light is 
d 4 
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slied upon thes$ ruins of humanity, so that beauty and 
order are seen amongst them, and the debasement of 
v^ld instincts disappears in the irradianc^ of reason, 
reverence, and love. If, then, the prison of the spirit 
have beeh tlius converted into its pleasant palace, what 
&all hinder the soul of aiS idiot from enjoying at death 
its emancipation from the impeding body, and its 
entrance oh a commodious abode ? Surely the intel¬ 
ligent principle within Rim requires only to be put into 
proper relation with the world it inhabits to develop 
its capacity for knowledge and happiness. 

The same important truth is demonstrated in those 
instances in which some deficiency in the organisation 
,of*the senses has shut up the soul from the enjoyment 
of its appropriate object^, as in the cases of deaf mutes. 
And is not ignorance deaf, blind, dumb, unfeeling ? 
Ajid is not the education of heart, mind, sense, the 
quickener of the soul, enJbling it to burst from the 
grave, to see, taste, handle, and understand^the things 
of life ? 

What a delightful and heavenly occupation is it to 
set at large an immortal spirit from silent, speechless, 
dark imprisonment! How ecstatic the interest to 
watch the*gladdening being gradually liberated from 
its living tomb, and brought into rapturous sympathy 
with other souls ! 'flu, person who ciyV peruse Dr. 
Howe’s narrative of Lama Bridgman’s casewatliout emo¬ 
tion, such as a father feels in regarding his own new¬ 
born child, whom lie loves, because created in his own 
likeness, is not a Christian, and has not yet hadaglimpso 
of the vision which reveals the«beauty and value of a 
human spirit. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS Otf THE VALUE OP THE SENSES, 
AND OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR USE* 

* *• . 

Laura Bridgman was completely deprived of sight 
and hearing at an early perioc^of childhood. She was 
born in Hanover, New Hampshire, on the 21st 
December, 1829. Doctor Howe, her great benefactor 
and friend, has published an exceedingly interesting 
narrative, from which, or rath§r from that part of it 
given in Dickins’ “ American Notes,” the following 
paragraphs are extracted. He states that, “ As soop 
as she could walk, she began'to explore the room and 
the house; £he became familiar with the form, density, 
weight, and heat of every article she could lay her 
hands upon. She followed her mother, and felt her 
hands and arms as she was occupied about the house; 
and her disposition to imitate led her to repeat every¬ 
thing herself; she even learned to s*w a littft, and to 
knit, j/tt this time I was so fortunate as to heifc of the 
child, and immediately hastened to Hanover to see her. 
I found h«r with a well-formed figure, a strongly 
marked nervous-sanguine temperament, a large and 
beautifully shaped head, and the whole system in 
healthy action. The parents were eajily induced to 
consent to her coming toMloston, and on the 4th October, 
1837, they brought her to the institution. After waiting 
about two weeks, the attempt was 'made to give her 
knowledge of arbitrary signs, byjyhich she could inter- 
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change thoughts with others. There was one of twa 
ways to be adopted—either to go on to build up a 
Wngifage of signs, which she had already ^commenced 
herself, or tp teach her the purely arbitrary language 

common use; that is, to give her a sign for every 
individual thing, or to give her a knowledge of letters, 
by combination of which she might express her idea 
of the existence, and the mode and condition of ex¬ 
istence, of afij'thing. lie former would have been easy 
but very ineffectual; the latter seemed very difficult, 
but, if accomplished, very effectual. I determined, 
therefore, to try the latter.” 

After describing the interesting process by which 
he taught her to associate names with things, he goes 
on to say, “ Hitherto tfie process had been mechanical, 
and the success about as g<eat as teaching a knowing 
dog a variety of tricks. The poor child had sat in 
mute astonishment and patiently imitated everything 
her teacher did; but now the truth began to flash 
upon her ; her intellect began to work ; she perceived 
that there was a way by which she could herself make 
up a sign of anything that was in her own mind, and 
show it to another mind, and at once her countenance 
lighted up with a*human expression ; it was no longer 
a dog, or a parrot; it was an immortal ^spirit, eagerly 
seizing upon a new lihk of union with bther spirits! 
I could almost fix upon the moment whesi the truth 
first dawned ijpon her mind, and spread its light to 
her countenance; I saw that the great obstacle was 
overcome; antj that henceforward nothing but patient 
and persevering, but plain and straightforward efforts 
were to be used.” 

At the end of'the year a report of the case was 
made, from which tlm following is an extract: — “It 
has been ascertained beyond thp possibility of doubt, 
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that she cannot see a ray of light, canncft hear the least 
sound, and jjever exercises her sense of smell, if she has 
any. Thus her mind dwells in darkness.and stillness? 
as profound as that of a closed tomb at midnight. • Of 
beautiful sights^ and sweet sounds, and pleastqit odours^ 
she has no conception ; nevertheless, she is as happy 
and playful as a bird or a lamb, and the employment 
of her intellectual faculties, or # the acquirement^ a 
new idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is plainly 
marfied in her expressive features.” 

“ If she have no occupation, she evidently amuses 
herself by imaginary dialogues, or by recalling past 
impressions; she counts with her fingers, or spells opt 
names of things which she has Recently learned in the 
manual alphabet of the deaf mutes. In this lonely 
self-communion, she seems to reason, reflect, and argue. 
But wonderful as is the rapidity with which she write* 
her thoughts upon the air, still m<w so are the ease 
and rapidity with which she reads the words thus 
written by another ; grasping their hands in hers, and 
following every movement of their fingers, as letter 
after letter conveys their meaning to her mind. It is 
in this way that she converses with herjblind playmates, 
and nothing can more forcibly show 'the power^of mind 
in forcing matter to its purpose, than a meeting between 
them. For if great skill and talent are necessary for 
two pantomimes to paint their thoughts and feelings 
by the movements ofl the body and tlia expression of 
the countenance, how much greater th# difficulty when 
darkness shrouds them both, and the cme can hear no 
sound! When Laura is walking through a passage¬ 
way with her hands spread* before hqr, she knows 
instantly every one she meets, and passes them with a 
sign of recognition ; but if it be « girl of her own age, 
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and e8pedaUy*if it -be one of her favourites, there is 
instantly a-bright smile of recognition, ami a twining 
arlns, a grjsping of hands, and a swift telegraphing 
bpo*t ihe^tiijy fingers." 

^ Her mgther came to visit her, and the scene of their 
meeting was an interesting one. “ The mother stood 
some tinye gazing with overflowing eyes upon her 
unfortunate child, who 4 all unconscious of her presence, 
wag playing‘about the room. Presently Laura ran 
against her, and at once began feeling her Minds, 
examining her dress,trying to find out if she knew 
her, but not succeeding in this she turned away as from 
a^stranger, and the pdor woman could not conceal the 
pang she felt, at finding that her beloved child did not 
know her. She then gave Laura a string of beads 
which she used to wear at lft>me, which were recognised 
ter the child at once, who with much joy put them 
ipjpSjLher neck, and souglit mer eagerly, to say that she 
ItnderstO'oil the string was from her home. *The mother 
i\pw tried to caress her, but poor Laura repelled her, 
preferring to be with her acquaintances. Another 
article from home was now given her, and. she began 
to look much interested. After a while, on her mother 
taking hold of her again, a vague idea seemed to flit 
across iaura’s mind that this could not ^)c a stranger : 
she therefore felt her 1 'hands very eagerly, while her 
countenance assumed an expression of intcihe interest; 
she ^became v<yy pale and them suddenly red ; hope 
seemed struggling with doubt and anxiety, and ne\ er 
were contending emotions more stiongly painted upon 
the human face. At this molnent of painful uncer¬ 
tainty, the mother dreiV her close to her side and 
kissed her fondly,'when at once the truth flashed upon 
the child, and all mistrust and anxiety disappeared 
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from her face, as, with an expression ofVtj-eeding i ov - 
*e eagerfv nestied to the bosom of her parent, and 
yielded herself to her fond embrace. • * 9 

“The subsequent parting between fipm showed 
alike the affection, the intelligence, and the resolution, 
of the child. Eaura accompanied her mother to tie 
door, clinging close to her all the way t qntil they 
arrived at the threshold, where she paused, and. felt 
around to ascertain who was near her? ’ Perceiving 
the matron, of whom she is very fond, she grasped her 
•with one hand, holding on con*ulsively to her mother 
with the other, and thus she stood for a moment; then 
she dropped her mother’s hand, put her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and turning round^ clung sobbing to the 
matron, while her mother departed with emotions as 
deep as those of her child. * 

“ She is fond of having other children notice 
caressed by the teachers, and’those whom shere«U~ r 
but this must not be carried on too far, or she becom'_ 
jealous. She wants to have her share, which, if no,t 
the lion’s, is the greater part; and if she does not get 
it, she will say, ‘My mother will love me.’ Her 
tendency to imitation is so Afroilg, that it leads her to 
actions which must be entirely incomprehensible to 
her, and which can give her no other pleasure ttian the 
gratification vfi an internal f(faulty. She has been 
known to sif, for half an hour, holding a book before 
her sightless eyes, and moving her lips,,as she (by the 
help of her fingers) has observed other people do when 
reading. Her social feelings and her, affections are 
very strong; and when Jhe is sitting at work, or at her 
studies by the side of one of htr little friends, she will 
break off from her task every few moments, and hug 
and kiss them with an earnestness and warmth that is 
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touching to (behold. When left alone she occupies and 
apparently amuses herself, and seems quite contented $ 
tnd 'so strong seems to be the natural tendency of 
thought $p put on the garb of language, that she often 
UgliloquisgB in the finger language, slow and tedious as 
It is. But it is only when alone that she is quiet 5 for 
if she becomes sensible ot the presence of any one near 
her,"she is restless un^jl she can sit close beside them, 
hold fheir hand, and converse with them by signs. In 
her intellectual character, it is pleasing to observe an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and a quick perception 
Of the relations of things. In her moral character, it 
19 beautiful to behold her continual gladness, her keen 
enjoyment of existencp, her expansive love, her un¬ 
hesitating Confidence, her sympathy with suffering, her 
conscientiousness, truthfulness, and hopefulness.” 

* Neither Doctor Howe no* the reader can desire the 
curtailment of so triumphant a story, affording as it 
does something very like a demonstration that the 
mind depends not entirely on the senses for its powers, 
amd rightly calls “ the body mine not me.” Laura 
clear^eyinces a moral perception of right and wrong, 
which'c^uld noj have been taught her but through an 
innate pioral consciousness. Indeed moral feeling can¬ 
not spring from mere knowledge, but is f the consent of 
a being that acknowledges the fitness” or unfitness, 
propriety or impropriety, of any act irf relation of 
mind to mind.® Laura was fond'of having other child¬ 
ren noticed and caressed; she felt the worth of love 
that delights in the happiness of associates, and she 
appre^&cd others by the kindness which their conduct 
evincettlhwapds herself. 1 She thus acknowledged the 
true law of Heaven, written on her heart, not by man’s 
teaching but by the .finger of God. She could feel the 
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force of the royal commandment, “Da unto others as you 
would■ they should do to ybu," and needed only to know 
the truth iff order to approve it, because of it§ fei^ 
fitness to her moral nature and her relationship to other 
beings. There can be no reason, therefore^ that she, 
should be without religious feelings. The true object 
of veneration can be* presented to her apprehension, 
and that not merely as regards her conceptions of 
infinite power and duration, but also as \o the tncj-al 
attributes. At least, she could be made to understand 
her own sentiment in a higher«sense, and be as ready 
to say, “ God will love me,” as “ my mother will love 
me.” Dr. Fowler, of Salisbury, suggests that she 
might be taught the idea of infinity by her idea of 
estimating distance, and of eternity by time.. Certainly 
imagination would oppose,ito, barrier to the questions 
—Why should not this measure be prolonged without 1 
end ? why not this consciousness last for ever ? and, 
higher still, why not the Author of love be always 
loving me ? It was in disappointment that she thought qf 
her mother’s constant love, and it is in our utter deso^ 
lations that we are forced to look to God. Sha^eoutd 
therefore learn the true ground of goo^ hope, and as 
from her mother’s love she expected to obtain what 
she needed for her happiness, so salvation from all 
evil by divineflfive in person wduld be a possible idea 
to her, since it is fitted to a felt necessity and in 
keeping alike with ou* dependence and qur sympathies. 
Here, then, we have through the same reason the 
sublimest conception of a Newton engrafted on the 
soul of a deaf, blind, speechless girl, taught na¬ 

ture of her own feelings and Affections whatSWaterial* 
ists dare not claim for any arrangement of matter— 
Infinite power and Eternal love!, 
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Dr. Howe 'informed Sir Chmles Lyell in 1845 
(Lyell’s Second Visit, &c. vol. i. p 169.), when Laura 
-was sixteen, s that the task of training her mind had 
become ipose and more arduous, foi, being clever and 
her reflective powers having unavoidably ripened 
much faster than the perceptive, it lqtoened that, 
while otl\pr children would be satisfied Jo;accumulate 
facte, her chief) furiosity wastip knowjfee causes of 
tbipgS. Hence, Hn reading hi wry, folpxample, the 
requires to be fold why men slaughtered e^ch other, 
-and Incomes so distressful af^Hlkr wickedness that she 
can scarcely be Induced t^MK^uc t|e study. Oh 
beautiful Humanity! cause®BPmotive/are indeed 
tfie real inquiries of the sjjflpln i)iem we learn ^to 
trace the palpahJkup into tf$^ : s5rtAable,'and outward 
events, sfnfe, jnto f^^Lspirit—the relation of 
■man by his will hjf.etemal gogd or evil, and the ne¬ 
cessity of waitingn%TrOT>4e&ef- that we may see the 
purposes of God unfolding be^fe us as we and time 
together advance to ouj completion in eternity. 

Dugald §tewwg read an interesting paper before the 
Eoyal SocSfo^wncernirig a man fifty years of age, 
named J^imjjjrSlitcliell. He was wittfeut speech, sig ht, 
and heai’ing, buf not without affections. His sister 
cobid communicate her wishMrto him, jnd the wilful¬ 
ness of his inrpetuoui disunion yielhed with the 
docility of a little chilMKp||o touchy ofl her loving 
hand. His sqpl seems ifuBHre* creajl a diversified 
world of its own out of two*elemenfijlfor by feeling 
and smell aloye he acquired his sublime knowledge. 
These, his only senses, were Spiritually, .gcute, because 
he intently observed thSir intimatieijMytad they fur¬ 
nished him with" almost * supernafljBtintelligeBpe. 
He evidently inferred from feelinjjpmore tha^'is 
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commonly derived from that faculty, anti rxperienced 
exquisite dflight, as his actions expressed, from testing 
the many tangible properties of bodies within’ his* 


reach. His curiosity was unbounded, and»hj^ inven¬ 
tion fertile, lie knelt at family prayers as if he fulfj, 
understood the meaning of the attitude. And does it 
not necesS&SHy express' humility and? hope ?. Would- 
not the benafife of thqwiees, aiyjl that-lifting up ofHhe 
hands, and quiet waiting, haveIndicated tcf him- 
the idea impendence on some present bat ’yet in 
tangible F&friprom mm his*wn being was derived ? 


not neces&SSgy expresi 
not the benjj|& of thq| 
hands, and fra quiet t 
the idea »fjd'| : - ndenct 
tangible FqWelfrom 
Our very 

of God’s pow^’afid'M 
a devout atttypde |s pta 
, reverential ideas, sfs flij 
physiological and met; 
minds are not posscssedj 
of weakness and want. 


jerly employed, teaches us 
|88, and the act of assuming 
inecjssarily associated with 
pit of a miiufcil law of our 
^xiStfeiJo^iV'long as 08 $ 
imguM idtjas. The position’ 
appeal to Omnipotence, 


and we feel it to be so.^p^ 

As the, uge of the senses demonstrates that the 


soul possesses intuitive endowments -ftiMcbS t^e senses 
could not have conferred, since the' fqthflftef using 
them is mental/and must of coursS^haiSe Receded 
their use, so the inference we draw from objects and 
affections unavoidably, directs us to existence beyond 
the present. Uur sen^Wgecon^tituted for this world, 
and we -enjo^ iy the nmBSgjhd wishes of our unde¬ 
veloped spiritHl^mftt^MRdaptationi for another: 
then why not' j^pjjfere to enter it ? Are we afraid of 
being worse provided for hereafter? or do we fear 
that the soul will wander without a place, or lose 

mMF * 


ie Part'll, chap. v. 
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her way amidst the wonders of an unknown universe? 

Rather let us think that „ 

• ♦ 

a “J'he s ° u ' this contracted state, 

Confided to these straight instruments of sense, 

More dull and narrowly ^loth operate ; , 

At this hole hears, the sight may ray from thence, 

Here tastes, there smells ; but whefi she’s gone from lienee, 
Like nhked lamp, she is one shining spheie, 

‘And round about hath perfect cognizance — 

Whatever in her horizon doth appear— 

She is one oib of sense ; all eye, all touch, all ear” 

II. Moore, 1650. 

* 

The practical inference from facts concerning the 
,use of our senses is simply the propriety of taking 
care to employ them ^uita^lj^ to preserve and improve 
them, since our social comfort and influence, as well 
as our intellectual advancement, depend in this world 
1 on their integrity. Their .destruction is the exclusion 
of knowledge and wisdom at their only entrances. 
Delicacy of perception ft essential to "acuteness of 
intellect, but we should remember that perception is 
perfected ratlier by the power and habit of attention 
in the use of the senses than by keenness of sensation. 
We should tlig^hfore observe, as well as bear and see, 
in order to reason and confirm our faith as to the end 
for which we are. . ^ 

How numerous are the instances i» proof that the 
loss of one sense leads only to the finer 4 use of those 
remaining! cThus absence of eye-sight is not always 
mere blindness, but often an occasion ratlier for the 
soul to assert its power, and, while “ celestial light 
shines inwards,” to learn more of the true nature of 
things than ,the common sunshine would enable it to 
discover. Sense only intimates the means, or rather 
the working materials of truth, whether moral or 
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physical; but by reflection, the soul, reviewing im¬ 
pressions, discovers somewhat of the design of things, 
and therefore so far discerns pure truth,* because the 
intention of the Creative Mind is thus, in sbme degree, 
revealed to human intellect. .But why are many borj* 
with defective senses .unless to intimate that the true 
being is not dependent on sense, and that we must look 
forward for explanation and perfection ? . 

After reading such beautiful narratives as that *of 
Laura Bridgman, how easy is it to imagine a human 
spirit untainted by the loveless experiences of this 
selfish world, and released from a body so stamped 
with the physical image of inherited moral disorder a« 
to be incapable of any distinct idea. We can imagine 
the soul of an idiot, for instance, set free from the body, 
the tomb in which Omnipotence had interred it, only 
the better to show forth His glory. Doubtless, many 
a maternal heart that loves the mature idiot, as erst 
the babe nestled in helplessness on the bosom, is 
cheered by this thought. We may watch its entrance 
into a world of light, beauty, and love; there to be 
educated by angels instead of a man, even though 
such a man as lie who trained Laurj,Jiridg»an, and 
who seemed indeed to have been actuated by a/eelipg 
of angelic purpose and charity. How rapid the 
progress of this unshackled soul in divine learning! 
How rapturous its joy at the wonders of wisdom every¬ 
where visible! How*unutterable the fulness of its 
sympathy with heavenly affections ! And what human 
child is not capable of t^e same expansion amidst the 
genial influences of heaven, though here it may have 
been shut up in a body unfit for rpiijd, ®r left at its 
birth apparently to perish. The?'spirit of life was 
there struggling for mastery, anti, though the im- 

E.2 
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mortal gernt were rooted here in evil, yet, in spite of 
death and visible destruction, when transplanted into 
‘the paradise segained by Jesus, it will bloom in beauty 
worthy qf its place and its redemption. 

^By thus simply gazing in fancy on a naked soul, we 
see a ray of light opening into eternity : we seem to 
get a glimpse at all the reconciling possibilities which 
we So mucli need, to explain to us the reason of our 
present mysterious and incongruous existence. But 
imagination would reveal a vision too vast and glorious 
for our present sight. '“What is possible we must not 
inquire. What we know not now, we shall know 
hereafter. Facts present.are intended to instruct us, 
and if we duly observiythem they will be ours for ever, 
and we shall trace their connexion with futurity. 
Rational inferences from faSts are not, however, meie 
airy surmises, but solid tjuths ; and every expectation, 
fairly founded on experience, is of the nature of true 
prophecy, being consistent with the universal reason 
by which all events are ordered. lienee the propriety 
of investigation, and hence the foreseeing sagacity 
.which really Scientific and truthful inquiry always con¬ 
fers. Ifymce, ajgp^ the strength of true religious convic - 
tion, wjthits intuitive evidence of things not seen, — the 
substance and reality of tilings hoped f<?i\ jjtny single 
truth, followed up in all its relations, connects us with 
all other truth; and as the light beaming over us 
visibly flows from a heavenly Source, so every truth 
perceived by the devout mind conducts it upwards to 
its Origin. Thus leaning on the arm of Faith, Reason 
feels secure in her researches, andyknowing God is 
one, she looks for unity in the system of Ilis universe, 
examines evidences with a consistent view, and 
receives nothing inbq her creed that comports not with 
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the love and the truth already revealed* to» her. Not 
to compare^iew impression with known truth is not to 
reason, but to act like a certain naval officer, holding' 
a very responsible situation, who was neiy fotTd o 
making telescopjc observations. Among otlijr strati"^ 
things, he solemnly ^ asserted, that when Napoleon 
abdicated in 1814, he saw the Emperor’s figure in the 
sun. The next day the figure appeared like a skeleton, 
and on the third day the united colours of the'allies 
had taken its place. These appearances were regularly 
entered in the log-book, and Several of the crew were 
ready to testify to the accuracy of the Captain’s 
observations. Such facts only prove that the minjl 
may be so deceived by its ovvi| desires, as to employ 
the senses to confirm its errors. Reason, then, is a 
better and a more eertain*^iide than the senses. She 
enables us to discern the fol^y of believing according* 
to sight. She looks deeper than the superficies of 
things, and enjoys .the consciousness of realities 
belonging to a region too bright for any eye but her 
own to gaze on. She needs no telescop* nor credulous 
witnesses to confirm her faith in tliosS’ truths which 
dwell in the light she is accustomed % to conjpmplate, 
and which are commended to the mind of man ljy their 
fitness t£ piaynote his advancement in knowledge, 
virtue, and hifppiness. But we must begin at t ho 
right end if we would arrive at true conclusions, for 
otherwise we but invdrt the telescope, o* lose the focus 
and make the magnificent works of God the diminutive 
playthings of our own minds. If we» believe not in 
God, then indeed.'sre have turned our backs upon the 
sun ; and having with our own hands hidden from our 
souls the glorious visions He would have revealed to 
us, we then say, He is not; our .light is become dark 
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ness, — oh,,h6w great!— and we grope about us in 

dangers without end, and in our gloomy vanity 

•mistake the false brilliance that flashes from our own 

blind eyes for the day-spring from above. As man, 

when first conscious of having obeyed^ a Will opposed 

to that of his benevolent* Maker, would fain have slunk 

away from Omniscience amidst the bloom and verdure 

of tiie garden which God gave him to cultivate, so 

sty], 5nan cannot bear to believe himself*' naked before 

the Omnipresence ,• but like an insect that covers its 

eyes in the earth, andAkinks itself concealed, lie punily 

endeavours to escape the awful glory of the spiritual 

by involving himself in the visible darkness of the 

natural. If we will not acknowledge the moral 
• . ° 

attributes of Deity, the natural attributes will terrify us. 
If Relieve not the Lore, we shall tremble at the 
•Powffll If we believe not God in nature, we shall 
neverHpok through nalure^'to adore Him. Moral 
knowledge, pure virtue, and' perfect happiness, how¬ 
ever, cannot be found in -nature : they suppose a 
Mind above nature, and imply the existence of a holy 
will to which i-eason appeals for law, and in obedience 
to which she rightfully expects blessedness. Ilad not 
man the Faculty oi' perceiving truths beyond the sphere 
of sense, he would be no better than an irresponsible 
brute ; and the fact tlftit man infers and* travetf^i in 
reason beyond material things is itself a ptoofjthat his 
mind is not material, but indissoluble and 'tfnilying, 
proceeding from an eternal origin to an eternal issue. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CONNEXION OP THE MIND WITH THE 
BRAIN, ETC. 

A few wofds concerning tlfe definite natiye of 
matter will conduct us to' a consideration of the con¬ 
nexion of the mind with the l^pin. 

The divisibility of matter has led to curious discus¬ 
sions, some saying that if matter cannot be divided 
and subdivided without end, and still remain possessed 
of dimensions, &c., then it mult either become spirit 
or be annihilated. Such ^ notion is absurcLvfop it 
involves the belief of one of three nnpossibilifflBrethg 
conversion of brute matter "into a thinking fsflfclple, 
its withdrawal from existence, or its capability of 
being divided ^finitely-a-that is, that every imaginary 
particle of matter may be still divided into as mafly 
parts as there are moments in eternity! Such 
reasoners seem to forget that the properties of matter 
are imposed by Omnipotence, ffhe wilt of His 
wijdom limits all things, even the exercise of flis own 
pdjtef, ThBsg who have lost *11 idea of Deity in their 
study of the physical world, might have learned a 
differerffc -conclusion,,even from the law of chemical 
combination, by which the elements coalesce in certain 
proportions. Matter must have been made in definite 
atoms, or how should different chemical elements 
always combine by weight*and measure, in exact 
order and proportion, — so much of-on<3 with so much 
of another, and in no other manner ? The reason of 
e 4 
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thiaf; universal faet we can understand, when we 
condfeive that so many definite atoms of one element 
combine with so many definite atoms of another. If 
these be nqt definite atoms, how can there be definite 
combinations ? Regarding the ultimate atoms of the 
Sfements as the forms of"specific forces, we may divide 
them for ever into imaginary parts; but we cannot 
believe tfiem divisible in fact, since w r e necessarily 
conceive theif force, and the form constituted as one 

r 

existence, * 

, It has been asked, -*■ Could not God have caused 
matter to think? Who can say, yes? He has not 
made us capable of thinking so. We cannot conceive 
of such matter ; for the words “thought ” and “matter ” 
always present inconvertible and contradictoiy ideas; 
because opr rational consciousness assures us that 
thought has no analogy to any known property of 
matter. 4\ r ho could dare' to talk, even in metaphor, of 
definite atoms of mind, or definite combinations of the 
thinking power f , 

' As God is a spirit, He lias qualified us to believe in 
spirit; and as He requires us in spirit to worship Him, 
lie lias created our mental being after His own simili¬ 
tude ; aifd hence* we enjoy His truth, because we 
possess 8 spiritual existence capable, when enlightened 
by Himself, of fellowship with Him. 

The mental unity, which each man culte /, cannot 
exist as a part of the body; foe what part can we 
supposj^fo be a unit, either in stiueture, function, or 
substMp^St xjie soul, being one, “ spreads undivided, 
°P e *&flp unspent,” and confers q kind of unity upon 
the fi^anization which if-employs, by the act of usin'* 
it fo# one purpose at a time. It is but one will that 
enforces the obedieqee of the body, therefore no 
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diversity or .division in the organizatioft <;an dest»oy 
the impression of our unity in volition and feeling. 
“ If joy or sorrow,” observes -Dr. Brown, “ be* ari 
affection of the brain, it is an affection ,of varieus 
substances, which, though distinct in their own 
existences, we comprehend under this single term. IT 
the affection, therefore, be common to the whole, it is 
not one joy or sorrow, but a number of joys and 
sorrows, corresponding with the nnmbef of separate 
particles thus affected ; which, if matter be infinitely 
dhisible, may be divided intc^an infinite number of 
little joys or sorrows, that have no other relation to 
each other than the relations of proximity, by which 
they may be grouped together in spheres and cubes, 
or other solids, regular or irregular, of pleasure or 
pains ; but by which it is impossible for them {o become 
one pleasure or pain.” Th« felt unity is in the soul, 
notin the body, and that asAhe image and evidence of 
the eternal ev er-present Out, 

It will be argued, as it has been, that the brain is a 
thinking machine,' which acts when the living blood is 
circulating through it as the moving power; and as 
iron becomes magnetic when in certain relations to 
electricity, heat, or light, so brain h 'rational when 
properly organized and supplied with aliment * or as 
the stcnm-cngihf, by the expansive force of caloric in 
water, with ft proper arrangement of materials, rhyth¬ 
mically breathes and acts, so nilnd and^motion result 
from mere physical contrivance in man. Ilebspathcs, 
moves, wills, hopes and prays as a machipp, line 

adoring its Maker ! The locomotive as much produces 
the power that moves it, as the convolutions of Cere¬ 
bral matter produce the mind. There must be two 
powers at least acting in unison ; jme in the machine, 
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another in.tlfe mind that uses it. The magnet does 
not think, the engine does not reason} they have 
neither feeling nor will; there is no analogy : but even 
th» effective properties which the magnet and the 
engine exhibit, belong to something superadded to the 
Materials of which they are composed. Magneton 
and calojic preserve their properties when transfer* 
to *ther material relations. How infinitely.^perior is ■ 
nyndl and yet even on the mechanical theory, why 
deny that the soul or thinking power may be ‘Super- 
added to the body, and may exist either in the body 
or out of it, manifesting itself according to circum¬ 
stances ? As the Creator regulates its place and its 
purpose by moral relations, that is, in connexion with 
His own moral attributes now, may we not rest assir >d 
that so it will ever be ? I* short, we must believe that, 

1 in whatever world or whatever connexion, memory 
and anticipation, concepTion and inference, feeling and 
purpose, and all that pertain to faith, hope, love, will 
always characterise the human soul ; for our own 
consciousness assures us that God intends it to perceive 
the wonders of His power, and to be influenced by 
Himself and His creatures for ever. 

There are several reasons for believing that the 
nlind is not confined to the brain, such as the propaga¬ 
tion of the lower spbcies of animal^ *6y spontaneous 
division, each separate part having a disfinct will and 
special desire^, Then again, in*the generation of man, 
— the germ_ and fecundating fluid being productions 
of separate individuals, when brought together produce 
a new individual in the likeness of the parents. 
Hence the vehicle at l£ast of the mental principle, if 
it be propagated and hot rather added to life, when 
this is developed ip certain organizations, must exist 
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in other parts of the body besides the'brain, and be 
capable of continuing in a latent state, in c&inexion 
with something too refined for our senses. If, then, 
the mmtal principle be not limited to t\e brain, it 
follows that the destruction of the brain floes not 

• essarily destroy the mind* but only prevents itf 
in»ryjpamffjsration; and if it be something super- 
added -tdfehe body, there is no reason why it should 
not exist with all its thoughts out of the body. • 

But what is the connexion of the mind with tlie 
brain? M.Flourens’s experiments appear to prove 
that the brain may be destroyed to a large extent, in 
any direction, without destroying any of its functions; 
but when the nervous mass, connecting the organs of 
the senses and their sympathies together, is divided, 
'the manifestation of mind <as interrupted. It follows 
inevitably from his experiments, that the faculty of. 
perceiving and desiring one* object operates on the 
same organ as the faculty of perceiving and comparing 
any other object, and therefore the different affections 
are not functions of different parts of the brain, but of 
that which uses the brain under various states of im¬ 
pression, according to its individual nature and ex¬ 
perience. * * 

, Attention, iydgment, memory, volition, are ’always 
more or less disordered in mefltal derangement; and 
yet these are*not represented in any part of the brain, nor 
can be; therefore these essential princjples of mental 
action must be something more than functions of tiie 
brain. If the whole hrain be used in exercising these 
essentials of mind-actiotl, then # the whole hrain must 
be used in every act of mind, lince it cannot act with¬ 
out them ; therefore each mental function must be 
influenced by the general condition of the brain, and 
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this is evinced by anything that disturbs it. As far 
as I can discover, by examination of a multitude of 
recorded cajes, — attention, judgment, memory, and 
voHtion may be all freely exercised by pereons in 
whom miyiy of the organsappropriated by phrenologists 
lo the intellect are destroyed or disordered by diseagfc 
but thesp operations of mind become deranged wh^P 
ever the nervous centres, or the channels of neVve 
pQwdf, are rendered incapableof fulfilling their functions 
in energizing the body, so as to hinder the mind* from 
putting itself and the«senses into proper relation to 
external influences and to each other; therefore I infer 
that mental insanity, and even what we call un¬ 
consciousness, are onl^the results of physical impedi¬ 
ment to the united and associated action of nerve under 
the operation of mind, which is benevolently consti¬ 
tuted to be excited and to be manifested to other 
minds at present, only m connexion with a eeitain 
state of organization, through which self-consciousness 
is associated with the consciousness of other beings. 
The functions of the brain are disturbed by anything 
that interrupts its correspondent action with the heart 
and lungs, and with the automatic and spinal nerves 
and nerves of the senses, since, by the actions of all 
these, tlie motions of the brain and the, impress of its 
stimuli, as well as its supplies of energy* are controlled. 
And the converse is also true; for the functions of the 
heart, the lungg, and all the nerves of the body work¬ 
ing with them, are modified by every mental effort and 
emotion. < 

Insanity, like certai# dreams, seems generally to be 
a kind of confusion, arising from a mixture of memory 
with present impressions. The consciousness, or the 
sense of each of the two states that belong to the mind, 
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is not kept perfectly distinct, as it is *in. tlie sound 
condition of the brain; but the attention is divided 
between remembered ideas and sensible realities,'the 
former feeing often mistaken for the latter. . Of course 
it is the same individual being that perceive^*the idea 
a^it exists in the mind, as a 'remembered thing, amf 
m the present impression conveyed at the ^moment 
throdjh either of the senses. . 

That the two lobes of the cerebrum arh practisally, 
as weft as anatomically, two brains, is probable, since 
memory and other functions <tf the - mind have been 
exercised, without apparent impairment, in persons 
who have had one hemisphere so ‘destroyed by disease 
as to leave no portion of its substance in. a naturhf 
state. Yet they are conjoined fo act together in re¬ 
lation to the two-sided aspect of all things, whether 
mental or mateiial. The unity of the mind is not 
broken in consequence of its cSntiexion with a plurality 
of organs, and it as easily reasons from.the impressions 
of two brains as it sees with two eyes. 

Tiedemann relates the case of a lunatic, who, as he 
says, was insane on one side of his head, and observed 
and coirccted his insanity with the other. Who 
observed and corrected the insanity? The ft an cer¬ 
tainly, not one half of him. Undoubtedly the diseased 
brain could notjbe employed wifhput occasioning dis¬ 
ordered rnaififestation of mind ; and of course, as long 
as the other half of tlie brain was awakg_and obedient 
to the will, he could perceive and rebuke the dreamy 
absurdities connected with tlie other. ,IIe compared 
the diseased perception and action with the healthy, 
and felt at once which was ’consistent with waking 
experience; and, therefore, he could have been but 
half a lunatic at the worst, and Jhat only when the 
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sound psirUof* his head was not awake. Such cases, 
after all, scarcely differ from those in which individuals 
consciously labour under illusions of sense, and are able 
to Rectify false impressions by comparison with true. 

The sense of sight m the chameleon is perfectly 
and distinctly dual, each eye having its appropriate 
nervous, centre, and therefore the eyes may be im¬ 
pressed by different objects at the same moment,^hicli 
puzzfies the creature how to act when suddenly agitated, 
or until its attention is concentrated, so as to intimate 
the proper relation of surrounding things. Now if 
duality of organism implied duality of mind, this odd 
creature ought to possess it; but it does not; for as, to 
suit its own purpose, it watches through two eyes in 
opposite direction's, so when occasion demands, as in 
seizing a fly, it directs both eyes to the same object. 
It manifests one will through both halves of its body, 
although it has been proved by Dr. Weissenborn 
that it can attend with one side at a time, and is 
accustomed to allow one side to lie quite torpid in 
deep sleep, while the other is perfectly awake. It 
would be nonsense to talk of its being like two animals 
glued together, each wishing to have its own way, 
becausg there was no accordancy of action between 
its two sides, while the one side oontijyied torpid, or 
was only just awaking to obey the creature’s will. A 
man with palsy or chorea on one side might as correctly 
be called two> men. If disease on one side of the 
brain renders a man half insane, any accident in¬ 
volving either side of the brain ought to produce a one¬ 
sided manifestation of mind, but it does not 

To argue from the duality of the organs, that the 
mind, which is manifested through them, is also dual, 
is really the same «as to argue that two minds are 
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employed to see with two eyes or hear two ears. 
But, properly speaking, consciousness is never double, 
and attention is never divided. Transition from" 
thought to thought, and subject to subject, maybe 
more rapid than^the light, but jet it is the aqt of one 
and the same mind, to pass from thought to thought,' 
comparing one with another, and drawing conclusions 
according to experience. The^mind has doubtless 
double-dealing enough in the midst of its mixed 
motives and clashing interests ; but if we are to infer 
from hence that there are two winds, it will puzzle the 
judge to determine which mind is at fault, and to be 
punished, when the double-minded man commits a i 
murder; for surely one half of him at least is innocent. 
How unjust to hang a whole man for the will of only 
one side of him ! Surely it fe a very one-sided reason¬ 
ing which reduces a man of science thus to do things 
by halves, and divide the responsibility between his 
two volitions. It is to be feared that morality and 
religion will slip down between them. Bishop Taylor 
shall pass sentence on this subject: “He that will 
pretend anything that is beyond ordinary, as he that 
will say that he has two reasonable souls, or three 
wills, is not to be confuted but with physic, or tying 
him to abjure ljis folly till he were able to prove it.”' 

In certain,writers there seerrtS to be a confusion of 
that which causes a propensity with that which yields 
to the propensity; a confounding of tliQ,will, and the 
being who wills, with that which acts as a motive to 
the will. Unfortunately the word mijid has been 
almost universally employed to signify both that which 
thinks, and the phenomena of flunking ; the manifest¬ 
ation as well as that which is manifested. We are 
obliged to employ ordinary language, and thus much 
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confusion <js continued among us. If the word mind 
be used merely to designate the various manifestations, 
then, perchance, it may be allowed to be dual in a 
conventional sense. If this be not meant, but it is 
attempted to show that the being which thinks, per¬ 
ceives, wills, am^ctuates the body, is double as well 
as the qrgans, then we see at once that the agent is 
confounded with its 0 actions, and the rational being 
with its instruments. 

As the resident nerve-power is indivisible" while 
evincing variety of influence in theAady, so the soul 
which operates through it reveals its indivisible being 
by diversity of action, and proves its unity by willing 
and feeling through ijiany organs. In short, we learn 
from the facts before us, that a soul is a being whose 
centre is itself, or G<jet ^ self, and that it regards 
other beings from its oxn self-centre in relation to 
time and space. All tljK&s are related to it through 
radii; and the interfejjsSfte of impressions with each 
jother is, so to say, a singling of rays, a confusion of 
different times, of motions, and impressions of space, 
causing disturbance of the self-balance and a wavering 
in keep^n" with no object, but, like the mariner’s com¬ 
pass render opposing influences, shifting its direction 
with every wave. Every specific injgntion gives a 
specific direction of tire mind to some (particular object 
or idea, and so far steadies it. ^ 

Acuteness-of faculty depends on the pfe.^er of main¬ 
taining attention; but this power is interfered with by 
any disorder<of the nervous system, because attention 
itself is an act of the mind by which the nervous 
system is put into a condition obey the soul, to 
receive impressions from without, or to operate on 
muscle. 
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Currents of soiWe Influence are consfaitfly passing, 
with the rapidity of lightning, from side to side and to 
and from the nervous centres, by means of which'the 
soul and body commonly act in unity notwithstanding 
the complicity of our organs and their dual^ distribu¬ 
tion ; but in disease the mind’s actflCfl and that of the 
two sides of the body‘often do not accord, and we are 
conscious of the delay and impediment; as for instance, 
in the slowness with which a partially paralyzed»limb 
obeys the will, the mind being obliged to wait for the 
tardy muscles, one side of the body for the consent 
of the other. 

The double arrangement throughout organize^ 
beings probably has relation to some universal agency, 
which, like magnetism, is incessantly acting through 
opposites to preserve a unity '<£ power. 

It appears to be fairly ,®jponstrated that the two 
sides of the human body arMggnsversely polarized, and 
consequently that there is Te?J»agnetic duality in the 
nerv ous system ; the left side seeming to be noMtive^ 
and the right negative, in relation to ordinary mag¬ 
netism. 

There is a crossing of the influence of one side of the 
brain to.tjie other, and from side to s?de of Ihe whole 
body, by which its actions are balanced and thought 
and will st<^jdi<^l in their co-operation when dealing 
with impre^Jons or endeavouring .to act in relation to 
outward objeerts ; and the junction of th%»two halves of 
the brain and of the cerebellum with the ceiebrum 
through the commissai us, is essential to •their mutual 
influence in connexion with the lower functions of the 
nerves of instinct, ajid of automatic and, animal life; 
for mind is above a^d u«es them all in 1 elation to 
r 
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outward t}jin|s. Possibly the nervous substance is 
constructed for the purpose of enabling the will to act 
upon some qiore refined material, or it Way be that the 
metre subtiks toatterthus enables the mind to influence 
the grosser matter in a manner consonant with the 
common laws of corporeal organizafion, the proper 
body of,the soul taking form, "direction, and power, 
according to the wilder as demanded by the contact 
of that body with other agencies. We possess evidence 
that there exists an all-pervading something, not to be 
defined as matter, but which may be regarded as tlie 
substantial medium of those actions known as light, 
beat, electricity, gravitation, and magnetism'. That 
the mind operates on this medium in our visible bodies 
we find in the fact that a man by the mere act of his 
will in contracting the m»«les, say of his arm, causes 
a current of influence which sensibly deflects the needle 
®f the galvanometer, tlie’currents being opposite in the 
opposite arms. * Moreover it appears that the nerves 
of sensation are positive, the nerves of motion negative, 
so that every act of impression and of will seems to 
operate through an agency similar to that of an electric 
telegraph. The will being capable of moving this 
agency and of Heirig moved through it, may we not 
reasonably imagine it possible that the soul is to be for 
ever associated with ft in some specie* and identical 
form ? This agency is probably one with the all- 
penetrating medium of the universe, called, for lack of 
a name sufficiently definite, ether. It is calculated to 
serve as a spiritual body, which, taking direction and 
impression as the vehicle of the soul, might be capable 


See Experiments by M. du Bois R«ymond of Berlin. 
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of influence and actioa in sympathy * wjtli all the 
changes mental and physical of the universe. 

The Power evinced in and to'conscious beings is 
also acting everywhere. As the composition and •de¬ 
composition of all matter, and even the differences of 
the elements anti all we mean *by form and force, may 
be due only to changes brought by Will and Thought 
in the universal substance, so the intimate relationship 
of muI to soul, spirit to spirit, life to life, may be no 
mere figure of speech, but in verity the grandest of 
realities, the consummating truth, the eternal fact, not 
fully &> be felt until we know our Maker as we are 
known'by Ilim, and find that He is indeed the all in 
all, the Indweller of eternity and man. It is then no 
useless speculation to reflect on tlie mysterious connex¬ 
ion of mind with matter ; fat though we are left, after 
all our efforts, in palpable obscurity, yet we acquire in 
the midst a sublimer consciousness of being. All we 
learn indeed from experiments on the brain, and from 
observing the effects of its diseases on the mind, amount^ 
only to this—it seems requisite to sensation that the 
nerves of sense should transmit impressions to the 
brain. This does not in any degree help us to under¬ 
stand how the matter of the brain becotnes instrumental 
to the mind, nor how the being that perceives, wilts, and 
thinks is located in the body. Anatomy and physio¬ 
logy only sheflv us that the more we unravel the nervous 
organization the more*we disconnect th%mind from all 
material functions, for it is impossible to believe that 
the function of the nerve-fibres which w<* dissect is in 
itself a mental action. The mystery of the investigation 
is such, that if we continue ’to think pn it we are 
obliged mentally -to resign ourselves to the wisdom 
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that leaves us thus ignorant of the mode of our 
existence; for we feel ourselves existing, so to say, in 
two worlds at the same time, with only light enough 
upon us to 'discover that the profundities in which we 
live extend into infinite darkness oij either side, so 
that our safety is felt and found only in trusting to 
the guiding Hand that made us ; for it is only as God 
leads us into the knowledge of his own attributes that 
we enter into the light which is life. 

o 
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CHAPTER VI. 
phrenology. 

We interpret all the ideas presented to us according 
to out* previous faith. Hence those who believe in the 
existence of the soul, and at tl»e same time in phreno¬ 
logy, endeavour to reconcile the facts of one with the 
facts of the other, by regarding the brain not as the 
cause of mind, but only as the instrument or medium 
of the soul’s operations. Many believers in phrenology, : 
however, renounce the idea of a soul altogether, and 
carry the material theory to its proper conclusion ; and' 
yet probably there is not one such who does not feel 
some respect for the divine law written in the heart of 
man. But this is inconsistent in them; for if a man’s 
reason and will have no source or ground but in his 
bodily organs, what relation can there be between a 
man’s mind and any law demanding obedience for the 
sake of others and for the common goftd ? Wliat good 
can there be # Jo a mind unassociated, and indeed riot 
existing, but \sith the body, flxeept the individual’s 
physical gdbd ? What community of interest can 
there be except amoflg spiritual beings, that reason, 
love, and hate on principles and under laws altogether 
distinct from any that regulate material combinations 
and results ? 

The bare material notion ’does not agree with the 
conduct of the extreme phrenologists, either in their 
civil, social, or domestic relations., Their practice does 

F 3 
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not accord with their theory: they do not prove their 
fjuth by their works. For when they wish to persuade 
a man to shun vice and pursue virtue, they appeal to 
sonfe principle Within — to the discrimination of a 
conscientious, rational, lporal being, ^hey know that 
it is as vain to argue with self-acting organs as it 
would ba to talk to a steam-engine. And what man 
loves his child as a f juere series of phenomena, or 
educates him as if the mind, or that which thinks, had 
but an imaginary existence ? Our affections will not 
allow us to act as m£re materials, the accidents of 
which are sentiments and reasonings. We must 
Struggle most stoutly t<5 Smother our convictions, in 
Jrder to behave as if c we felt no responsibility, and 
feared no result, when earthly appearance shall ter¬ 
minate. 

If degrees of criminality, as some men teach, be 
determined by the relative development of portions of 
our brains, and not according to the degree of our 
knowledge, and the kind of motives presented to our 
reason, through our affections in our training, then the 
language of the (treat Teacher is a violence to our 
nature, — “ If I had not come and spoken unto them, 
they had not had sift: but now they have nfi cloke for 
their sin." These words appear to liavq no meaning, 
unless they signify that the extent of man’s account¬ 
ableness is commensurate with the degreo of holy truth 
applied to his understanding, and that conscience is 
not the attribute of an organ, hut of a -Offing capable 
of feeling that*the Supreme is good, and therefore to be 
loved and obeyed. 

It is not possible too strenuously to insist on the 
responsibility of the rational will,—that is, the instructed 
mind, when we consider that some phrenologists, who 
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consider themselves the most consistent, tefteh a novel 
and outrageous doctrine of necessity in such language 
as this:—“ Man’s organs are made for hyn, therefore 
the responsibility of his actions rests with his Makir.” 
(Zoist.) , ^ ’ 

Is not the principle on which we shall be judged 
plainly revealed, and is it not most perfectly consonant 
with the dictates of our own eqjisciences ? As there 
is no rational will either to do good or to do evil With¬ 
out knowledge, so He who cannot err, educates His 
intelligent creatures by placing before them things of 
opposite qualities, that intelligence may be based upon 
experience. Reason is free to choose according to 
knowledge, whatever be the st^te of the conscience ; 
and even when, perverted by pride and selfish deter¬ 
mination, men wander into (t hell of their own making, 
they may still learn the truth ol that perfect law of 
liberty which says, Si luce soifobeati estis, si feceritis 
ea. The manner in which theorists lead astray 
will be demonstrated by referring to one instance 
amongst thousands. It appears tlijtt Thurtell, the cold¬ 
blooded murderer, had a fine head, since veneration 
was large, benevolence very large, and adhesiveness, 
or attachment, very large; therefo're, according to 
theory, he eugljt to have been a religious, pious, sin¬ 
cere, and friendly man. Now See how a phrenologist 
converts benevolence into the active cause of murder, 
in order ta explain tfiis palpable difficulty— “ There 
is every probability that Thurtell laid the unwarrant¬ 
able unction to Ins soul that he would do a service to 
others by destroying JVeare. lie considered 111 are 
as a complete rascal, one who had robbed many, and 
who, had he lived, ivould have robbed many more.’’* 


l’lucnological Journal, vol. i. p 331. 
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Thus some .phrenologists would rectify the final judg¬ 
ment, and instead of acknowledging the justice of the 
senfenee, by their fruits you shall know them, would 
decide concerning motives by examining the shape of 
the skull,,and make it appear that a,m»n may be so 
benevolent as not to know that murder is any harm. 

Dr. Elliotson, President of the Phrenological Society, 
thus states, in the faucet and his Physiology, the 
position which he adopts, with regard to man’s im¬ 
mortality as deduced from the functions of the brain : 
“ By nature all die, arfe utterly extinguished ; and in 
another order of things, when the fashion of this world 
shall have passed away and time shall be no more, then 
in Christ, by the additional gift of God granted 
through the obedience of Christ, but consequently by 
a miracle, not by our nature we shall all again be made 
alive.”. / 

If Christianity be true, then true science will never 
contradict it; for God must be the author of both. 
The scientific part of phrenology is therefore perfectly 
compatible with revelation. It is delightful to find 
that men of the profoundest science most reverentially 
acknowledge that Man and Christianity are productions 
of the same Minch Truly Dr. Elliotson will not, I am 
sofry to say, reciprocate my sentiments^, for he asserts 
that persons of his profession, who display a belief in 
the immaterial existence of the soul, ,l are usually rank, 
majicious hypecrites and pharisees; ”* yet we cannot 
help thinking that Dr. Elliotson, whom we must believe 
to be a Christian on his own confession of hope for 
eternal life through Jesus Christ, has followed a false 
interpretation in the passage above quoted; for how 


•Physiology, p. 65. 
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is it to be reconciled with these texts ?—“ Whosoever 
livetk and believeth in me shall never die.” “ This 
day shah thou be with me in paradise?* “ We arc 
confident and ivilling to be absent from the body and 
to be present with the Lord?’ “ For mo to live is 
Christ; to die is gain,-, To depart and be with Christ 
is far better. For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved^ we have a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens .” 'lTese 
sentences seem plainly to express the fact of a spiritual 
existence, or being, at present°distinct from the body, 
and capable of existence at once in another sphere. 
An array of arguments is not needed — this io 
sufficient; unless such language? and the abundance of 
the same kind in the New Testament, can be proved 
to mean the reverse of the apparent meaning. 

The reader may with propriety be entreated to 
consider the force of the word soul as employed 

by our Lord. “ Fear not them which kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in Ge¬ 
henna.'” The least reflection suffices to show that 
soul cannot here signify life, nor anything «ihich pe¬ 
rishes with the body. a 

Then, agai«j when expounding the doctrine of the 
Resurrection ,0 those who denied the existence of 
spirits, our Lord declared that Abraham, Isaac,..and 
Jacob, who passed from earth so marfy ages before, 
were still alive, “//e is not the God of the dead but 
of the living ; ye therefore do greatly erf.” 

There are many excellent mpn zealously intent upon 
improving mankind, upon phrenological principles, not 
because they deem man a perishable compound, but 
because they regard him as immortal. Such persons 
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are worthy bf the highest esteem for their works’ sake, 
but at is most^ important that they should be on their 
gu^rd, lest ift their eagerness to demonstrate the pur¬ 
poses of organization, they overlook the higher facts 
concerning man’s spiritual nature, and thus confirm 
the abandoned in their indifference to moral results. 
That this is no visionary danger is plentifully testified 
by tfye records of our^aols, the inmates of which are 
generally characterized by their spiritual insensibility, 
and the absence of that dread of future retribution 
which might be expected as the concomitant of guilt. 
This indifference may in some instances be directly 
traced to phrenology. Thus the Chaplain of Bedford 
Gaol, in his annual report to the Secretary of State, 
(1845), mentions as “ a very striking circumstance in 
relation to those tradesmen from large manufacturing 
towns, who occasionally passed through the prisons, 
that they arc professedly rejecters of the Bible, and 
disciples of Combe and Owen; that with the writings 
Of Mr. Combe, particularly bis work on phrenology, 
some of them were intimately conversant; that one of 
these told him that he could not be otherwise than he 
was; that his 1 life, was acting out a principle planted 
in his brain" I have myself conversed with men who 
could see no evidence of design in nature, but who 
talked largely of the benefits of phrenology. < Once on 
a glorious summer day, when all heaven and earth 
seemed glad af heart in the felt beneficence of God, a 
modern-school farmer having asked me a few questions 
concerning the grow'th of seeds, which induced me to 
allude to creative wisdom, he exclaimed, “ Oh, I 
don’t believe in a Creator. Do you ? Is it reason¬ 
able?” “Ask your own mind, or nature, or the 
Bible,” I replied. " I do not believe the Bible,” said 
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lie, with a wide stare. After a few warns words on 
my own belief, he somewhat tamely observed, “I 
should like to hear you talk of phrenology, Sir, for I 
have great faith in that!” , So that one who.believes 
not in God, ftpdst phrenology, ay popularly expounded, 
a science quite agreeable to the state of his mind. 'I 
have had most painful evidence that such a .state of 
feeling is not unfrequent among young persons of both 
sexes, who are in the habit of snatching up ideas on 
this subject, and who seek to encourage rather than 
resist their passions. * 

Phrenologists have adopted a principle which the 
weakest mind can discern to be right to some extent, 
but how for the wisest cannot sgy.. We all feel that 
the state of the organization very much influences our 
thoughts and feelings, and it*is easy for those persons 
who read of the organ of this and the organ of that, 
without considering what it is that wills, to conclude 
that they are not to be blamed for indulging their bad 
habits. Even the most cautious writers on phrenology 
set no limit to the presumed power of the brain; and 
as it would require the greatest acumen to separate 
what thgy confound together,—namely % thepow#r of the 
man to control his organs, and the power of-the qpgans 
to control the man,—so we find their admirers are too 
often apt to apologise to themselves for their moral 
deficiency by attributing it all to the- faulty formation 
of their brains. But some phrenologists get rid of 
responsibility in a more summary manner by making 
mind itself a nonentity. Thus, in an addfess on what 
the author calls cerebral physiology, delivered before 
the Phrenological Society, these bold words stand as 
the conclusion of his argument, “ We contend that 
mind has but an imaginary existence.” Now, in this 
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case, may it not be reasonable to entreat the learned 
gentleman to inform us what it is that happens to 
imagine tha existence of mind ? Between the idealists 
wfio deiyr the existence of matter, and the materialists 
who deny the existence of mind, we ^re in danger of 
having no existence at all, and of getting instead only 
a contradiction in terms— a universal nothingness. 

t 

“^Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

And nought is everything and everything is nought ” 

Rejected Addresses. 

' ( 

Dr. Elliotson says that “ the doctrine of the exist- 
r ence of mind, independently of matter, indicates a 
want of modem kpotjledge, and involves us in endless 
absurdity.” ( Physiology , p. 365.) Probably he con¬ 
founds that which thinKb with that which manifests 
thought in the term mind, as used by himself, and 
thereby obtains the absurdity among the secretions of 
his own brain. Because we are created beings, he 
, says, we have a proof that we possess no such thing 
as an immaterial soul. God, however, declares him¬ 
self to be the God of spirits, but the doctor asserts 
that cannot be, for there are none, since the Almighty 
canno$ create beings irrespective of matter. Surely 
this phrenologist ought to conclude r^tjier that Omni¬ 
potence could not create matter, for that seems more 
completely a contrariety to Himself. The doctor ex¬ 
claims, “ As if an Almighty could not have endowed 
matter, as he most evidently has, with the super- 
addition of life, and even feeling and will! ” ( Physiol. 
p. 41.) Alas for consistency! Doctor! what is a 
superaddition but something superadded, and there¬ 
fore distinct from that to which it is added ? Are 
feeling and will matter added to matter ? Do you, or 
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does your body possess them ? and what’ are they but 
states of spirit? Let us never forget that creation in 
all its parts is but the immediate effect apjl manifest¬ 
ation of a present spiritual power that wills,, and there¬ 
fore, effectuates,,the properties of whatever is, and 
gives us the power of appealing to Himself for ability 
and motive to live above our animal nature in willing; 
obedience to his spirit. 8 

According to the newest fashion df phrenology, it is 
asserted that intellect and emotion, which imply will, 
operate through the brain as developed in the front of 
the head; and that will, associated with intellect, 
emotion, and instinctive propensity, acts upon the, 
little brain behind, and part of the spinal chord, so as 
to excite and control muscular motion and expression. 
All we can infer from such’presumed facts however, 
is, that the instruments or organs merely constitute 
media of communication between the world without 
and the world within, the material creation and the 
spiritual , the man and his objects. But how do phre-_ 
nologists account for the operation of compound mo¬ 
tives, such as we often feel ? We are impelled, for 
instance, by some sensual impulse, but at the same 
time determine that indulgence would disgrace or 
injure us, ito. the organs decide among themselves 
which shall rule the rest ? Yes,*say they; it is done 
by a sort of sub-committee of the organs—by a 
board of control. As Abernethy used t» say, “ Pho, 
pho, if they go to a board of control, I am content.” 
They thereby at once declare the necessity of il pre¬ 
siding and individual intelligence, endowed with 
various faculties as the properties of one being, subject 
to pain or pleasure, repugnance or desire, according as 
the objects presented to the mind through the senses 
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are adapted, or otherwise, to the-e faculties or endow¬ 
ments, which are all associated with the will, in as far 
as’they are c all connected with a sense of the agreeable 
oi f disagreeable; and their very exercise consists in 
seeking Jhe one and’avoiding the other. 

Perceiving, — thinking, — willing. Meditate on 
these things. What are they ? * Look upon the brain, 
and think. Now pip; the idea of a brain and your 
.experience of thought and feeling together; then say 
whether organization perceives, reflects, determines. 
Is thinSfhg a property of the brain ? No: the brain 
possesses all its material properties as well when dead 
r as when Bvfrtg, and it is as much a brain when unin¬ 
fluenced by thought as when, by it excited ; therefore 
thinking is not a property of the brain: for if the 
properties of a substance be destroyed, the substance 
itself is destroyed. Is the brain constituted to secrete 
thought and feeling, as some assert? Where is the 
analogy between it and other secerning organs ? All 
other secerning organs secrete matter chemically like 
that existing in the blood; but philosophers have uot 
yet detected the elements of thought in the blood, 
where of course they ought to be, if separable from it 
by thd itrain. Sat thfs is a vulgar view of materialism. 
The philosophic materialists are more profound and 
refined. They push'science to its limits; and finding 
matter everywhere, and spirit nowhere, they conclude 
that their owjr intellect results 'from atomic affinities, 
and of course by parity of reasoning that the Mind of 
the universe*springs from eternal matter, or else there 
is none. 

It is well to remember that multitudes of youthful 
sensualists arc daily devouring doctrines in the schools, 
which at once contradict God and undermine morality ; 
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for by a process of condensed logic, n<Jt crystallized, 
neither diarp, hard, nor bright, but of* rather an 
opaque character indeed, yet, nevertheless, as dangerous 
as it is audacious, the dogmatists of matter endeavour 
to make it appear that we are no more accountable 
for our conduct than we are ftJb our digestion; for, say 
they, mind is but the* production of <i gland, like the 
bile or saliva. This Sadducitm must not be let alone 
by those who call themselves Christians. We must 
not suffer the mind of rising generations to be satisfied 
with these mere outsides #n4 epidermal of 

philosophy, if we can prevent it. A 

We might refer to the natural history of.saan, to the 
causes of national peculiarity, to the effects of, mental 
training, to comparative anatonty^nd physiology, to the 
inconsistencies of phrenologists, and to a multitude of 
facts and demonstrations for arguments against the 
doctrines of phrenology, but the object is not now fully 
to discuss the system, but merely in a cursory manner 
to point out some of its prominent defects. 

Phrenologists are not able to ^iow that the faculties 
they enumerate are fair divisions of mental manifesta¬ 
tion ; and they do not agree among themselves, either 
as to the 4&ality or denominatfoa ftf faculty. But 
still, if their list of faculties, propensities, imffcilses, 
sentiments, wifti all their subdivisions, find consistent 
and appropriate names, and the local habitat of each 
be fully determined,-yet they cannot show a reason 
why one should be here and another there; nor in the 
least pretend to have ascertained with prgeisioirwhere 
the province of one faculty begins and another ends; 
nor can they give us the slightest idea of the depth to 
which these organs extend; nor are they able to prove, 
as their system requires, that a diversity in mental 
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function exists where anatomy exhibits an inseparable 
connexion in substance, consistence, and sanguineous 
supply. Besides, at least a third of the surface of the 
brain, withjthe whole of its interior, is a terra incog¬ 
nita to the craniological map-makers. If quantity of 
brain represents quality, and if all th<? propensities are 
in fact instincts, how is it that iflsects in which instinct 
is strongest have no brain? Phrenologists, when 
pressed, are obliged to acknowledge that the size and 
proportion of brain must be considered under, many 
modifying circumstances, such as the health, form, 
habit, temperament, fineness of texture, force of circu¬ 
lation, state of blood, training, hereditary tendency, &c. 
’Without question it would be safe enough to pronounce 
an opinion of a maijV prominent characteristics, if we 
.CQuld but correctly know all these circumstances. 
Blit the shrewdest physicians would fail to determine 
when all the necessary evidences on which to form a 
sound judgment we^ present. Had it been a fair 
question of size, thc^cajlipers might settle it ; but this 
'will not do; as Mr, Stone, of Edinburgh, long ago 
showed, that on this mode of proceeding, Thurtell would 
be less of a murderer, and Ilaggart less of a thief, than 
Voltaire: If wfc seek a standaid of measurement, we 
arc toftl to judge from the relative sizes of organs in 
the same individual: but how sludf wc ascertain 
whether the organs in any individual are dispropor¬ 
tionate, if th^re bo no standardc with which to compare 
them? Mr. Combe says, judge as you do of the size 
of a hand: but who can judge of the power, state, skill 
or habit of a hand by its size ? We are told it is not 
a question of size merely, but of activitg also. That 
indeed changes the aspect of the whole affair; for 
between activity and inactivity, mentally considered, 
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there is all the difference of' life and deatly: how are 
we to know the existence of a mental faculty if it does 
not act ? A man may be without God in any of his 
thoughts, he may live a reprobate, without^m^ motive 
but to please hims^f. But some affliction seytes him; 
the Almighty kindles his spirit* with a burning word ; 
the light of eternal truth flashes over his life ; he feels 
himself immortal and condemned^ How shall he be 
saved ? He hears the Son of God saying only “Belize,” 
and lo !• he prays — “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine 
unbelief!”—He .is a new man all his motives are 
new; he enrolls himself a citizen of heaven and walks 
worthy of his vocation ; all his old organs have a new 
activity; but where is the phrenologist who can discover 
that by handling his skull ? Well, but the man works 
with his former faculties! •True, but is it all mene. 
brain-work ? How vast the difference in the mode 
and power of mental manifestation now that the man 
works out his salvation with a God-fear and self¬ 
distrust, appealing to the Divine Spirit for power to^ 
will and do after a divine manner. 

But again to the material facts. Has any phre¬ 
nologist proved that the convolutions of the brain cause 
the shape of the skull? or have the Supposed organs 
any relation to the structure of the brain viewed*Jn the 
distribution of its fibres either inPmass or as unfolded ? 
Or lias any ofle been able to show the incorrectness of 
Foville’s rfeasons for thinking that the dyvelopmenfof 
the convolutions is determined by the spaces within 
. the brain called ventricles ? And if tlie vgntriciES thus 
influence the shape of the brain and skull, can any one 
discover what is the relation between the form and 
extent of the ventricles, and the power of the mind? 
Moreover, has it not been proved by Professor Betzius 

G 
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anti otherf, tliat no general relation exists between the 
skulls of the different races of men and their mental 
qualities ? , ‘ 

‘Phrenologists appeal to the coincidence between 
facts and their theory. Really thfi coincidence is but 
small when we consider— 1. how very general is their 
mode qf reading appearances; 2. how happily they 
explain-away inconsistencies by supposing undefined 
op [To sing qualities; 3. how readily general character 
may be inferred front the most manifest evidences of 
manner and person ; %nd, 4. how often the quality of 
mind declared predominant is after all but a mixture 
of indefinite qualities and of propensities often prevalent 
in most men. _ On these grounds coincidences ought 
to be i'requen\j but if the.' system were founded in 
nature, the contradictions would be fewer than they are. 

An anecdote related in the British and Foreign 
Medical Review (Oct. 18|6) may illustrate the dif¬ 
ficulty of reading character by cranial development. 
Dr. Spurzheim was requested to examine the heads of 
two sisters, who so nearly resembled each other that 
their parents found it necessary to distinguish them by 
causin'* one of them to^vear a cap. Their mental 
characters, however, differed widely. The capless 
young lady, having undergone the doctor’s manipu¬ 
lation, left the roomy put on her sister’s cap, and re¬ 
turned. An extremely different account of her 
character w#s then given. *Now, as the reviewer 
observes, either Dr. Spurzheim intentionally varied 
his statement, to meet what he believed to be a dif¬ 
ference in character between the sisters, or lie was 
unconsciously influenced by the expectation of finding 
a difference in the developments. In either case, the 
fallacy of his system is equally exposed. 
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What we require is, to find a distinct and defined 
organ, and then to discover its function. We are 
referred to the cerebellum as such an organ ; which, 
although consisting of intricate parts, is claimed by 
the phrenologist^, for only one propensity. .Now as 
this is the only organ ^properly speaking, which they 
can prove to exist in their system, it behoves them to 
be especially clear in their facts. *Let us inquire, then, 
how it happens, that in the frog this organ is so sihall 
that its'existence has been questioned ? And what do 
they understand by that case delated in Ferussac's 
Bulletin, Oct. 1831, in which the cerebellum did not 
exist at all, although its supposed propensity was re¬ 
markably developed ? t * 

Dr. Cowan relates two 'cases of cancer of the brain 
of a very extensive character, in which its substance 
was almost entirely destroyed, and yet there was no 
appreciable disturbance of the intellectual faculties. 
Both these cases, howc*^, tend to establish the 
opinion, which many other cases, together with, 
comparative anatomy, had produced—namely, that 
the office of the cerebellura'iB to enable the mind to 
balance and control the muscular system in jm har¬ 
monious manner for the attainment of any one end, 
as in walking. „ Jhi short, morbid anatomy appears to 
prove that the soul can act, with the power of duly 
manifesting its attributes, as long as the thin layer of 
grey matter on the surface of the brain-ieontinues in 
connection with the central nerves, as therebyt is 
enabled to excite the whole, or any part of them, into 
action, according to the demands and occasions of 
the mind. Is, then, the power of the mind in propor¬ 
tion to the depth and absolute quantity of brain? 
Disease and accident say no! Is’it, then, in pro- 
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portion to«the superficial extent of the outer layer of 
the brain ? Baillarger lias demonstrated that in this 
respect man is at the bottom of the scale! But is it 
according to the relative proportion of the surface of 
the brain, when compared with the size of the body ? 
In this respect- si dog’s brain is inferior to a sheep’s, 
and that of a rabbit twice and a half as large as that 
of man! Is it, thenp-proportioned to the weight of the 
brain compared with the weight of the whole body ? 
In this respect a canary’s brain is - t \, and the” human 
brain ! 

The brain is connected with every nerve, and every 
fibril of every nerve, and indeed every living atom of 
the bddy has its share in the working of a man’s 
mind. As the action of the mind influences every 
organ in our cconomf, ’so the state of every organ 
reacts on the mind. Qur hearts and lungs at least are 
evidently as much concerned in our feelings and think¬ 
ings by their action on the blood as the brain itself. 
And therefore cranioscopists do well to qualify their 
readings of skull-characters by reference to anything 
and everything that may happen to be going on every¬ 
where pr anywyhore in the body. This sphere of in- 
terfeuence is wide enough to render phrenology of 
little value except as it shows that, a healthy brain 
and a healthy body are related to each other both in 
action and development, but that to judge a man he 
must be see# as God alone can see him. 

Tfj£ c practical conclusion is the important matter. 
All the hufi'ian faculties belong equally to all men. 
This is granted unavoidably. But tlie impediments 
to the exercise of out faculties are incalculably nume¬ 
rous, and effect different persons in extremely various 
degrees, some beiifg purely spiritual, and others pltysi- 
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cal, and others mixed. It is this mingled diversity in 
constitution, circumstances, temptations, trials,—this 
variety in the accommodation, residence, climate, con¬ 
venience,— tho earthly disposition aa if vfer^ of the 
earthly dweller, .that constitutes the ground of our 
mutual charity and forbearance. We are foreigners 
to each other, and must view each other's characters 
with due allowance for the effeote of physical provi¬ 
dence, and our individual geography in causing’our 
peculiarities. But a man is a man for all that every¬ 
where, and however disagreeably he behaves h'imself, 
he is to be met and managed 'as a mart. We would 
all be better than we are, "but for something in the 
way—some stumbling-block that^cannot be moted but 
by the faith lhat rolls mountains into the sea. Defect 
of biain is one grand impediment to our improvement, 
defect of education is another ..equally large; but any 
defect in the body tells upon _the mind. The brain 
and body too may be perfect, and yet the man be a 
perfect slave to bis body and bis lusts; and this not 
merely front ignorance or from not being taught to 
think of any spiiitual truth, but because the lower 
nervous systems may be inherited in^too developed a 
state, or be deficient, or be too much or too lit^Je ex¬ 
ercised. In fiact, human nature is monstrous at 
present both from birth and from abuse. 

Man must be looked at all over, for our humanity, 
such as it is, is a whole body in each ofwts; and it is 
not confined to the brain, but fills the entire tree, 
root, trunk, branches, leaves, and fruits With jts life. 
There is a reciprocal interijurrency of influence 
amongst all the parts of the wh(5le man. But there is 
a grand practical foot to be observed—we can, if wo 
will, govern our whole human natflre to eternal ends. 
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We can eotumand ourselves with right human motives, 
that is to say, we can see reason why we should re¬ 
verence out Maker, and obey His commandments. 
Now wee cln do this as long as wc can will to do it. 
We can Gxercise self-control for our own purposes, as 
long as the nerves and brain are not so far disordered 
or dise^ed, or over-excited, or benumbed, as to con¬ 
found our faculties “by disabling the machinery by 
which the soul acts. We may get a clearer idea of 
ourselves in this respect if we consider our threefold 
relation to our nervous system, which may be conve¬ 
niently divided into automatic, instinctive, and animal. 
The spinal chord is the brain of automatic action; 
the impress of tilings so operating on its united chain 
of centres as to cause appropriate movements of the 
limbs, even though the mind remain perfectly uncon¬ 
scious of them. At the top of the spinal chord is its 
head, the medulla oblongata, which may be regarded 
as the brain of swallowing and breathing. The actions 
of this part of the nervous system, like that of the 
spinal chord, are capable of being carried on quite in¬ 
dependently of the will; and, indeed, if those systems 
did not <iact as automatic machines that may be used 
with die mind, or in a manner detached from it, we 
could not live in the \»ody, unless we were so endowed 
as to make every breath, every pulse,,- every move¬ 
ment, essential to life, each apd all, belonging to the 
body, our o\?n consentaneous and incessant act and 
deed.^ 

Above the 1 spinal chord and the medulla oblongata, 
or the automatic and instinctive brains, stand the true 
animal brains—the cerebrum and cerebellum. The 
functions of these are to combine the lower systems, 
and connect them* with memory, emotion, and will. 
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There is nothing in either of these systems,^is animal, 
instinctive, or automatic, having any necessary rela¬ 
tion to the will and intellect of man; byt man can 
use them all, because his proper brain, the engine*of 
his soul, surmoupts and includes all that belongs to 
lower natures. Through his brain the man, the soul, 
takes possession of the whole body, and personates 
himself in it. If, however, the.soul be not auly ac¬ 
commodated by the brains, or if the soul be not rightly 
instructed to think, and will, and act, then the man 
becomes necessarily subject tohi§ impulses from below, 
and he lives automatically, instinctively, sensually, or 
in that diabolical confusion of natures in which the 
human will is so captivated by the body as t* invite 
all the worser devils to possess it. That is to say, il 
man does not hold the animd! min,d and memory sub¬ 
servient under the laws of sociality and religion, which 
to be perfectly human must be perfectly Christian,— 
then he loses his reason, and, discerning no longer the 
divine ends or uses of his own and his world’& crea¬ 
tion, becomes an incongruity in the universe, to be 
restored to harmony only by Omnipotence, as the 
Author of redemption and of life. If thq *haljits of 
our minds are not moral and religious, tin? usages of 
the body will jiphumanise us. Man lias, so to say, ‘a 
strong beast^witli him and unefer him, having limbs 
and powers to labour for him well when rightly reined 
and guided, but which,*if only spurred o* left to itself, 
turns mad and flings il&'rider to destruction. Habits 
of thought and feeling are produced by»repe:T!?d im¬ 
pressions and actions of the brjin and nerves, induced 
cither from the mind within or from things without. 
If, therefore, we do not rule ourselves by thought, in¬ 
tentionally on the principles of morality and godliness, 
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the habitsof instinct and the memory of sense will 
altogether govern us, and the love of the world will 
be our life, .reason will forsake us, or remain only to 
refine us ( into the most subtle of all godless beasts. But 
if we cam think we can will, and if we can will we can 
pray, and if we can pray we cjm prevail, for prayer 
is'man’% reflex hold upon the hand of God, whence 
we obtain life, powe«j motive, and dominion. Think 
of thought. 

Surely as life is something more than mechanism, so 
thought is something' above both. No mixture of 
substances can produce life, much less mind. Every 
.living thing is something more distinct fiom matter 
than thv, elements ayj from each other; and it has 
been propagated, imparted, and extended from preced¬ 
ing life, in a manner whidfi matter cannot be ; after a 
type existing in eg^ or sCed, at first impregnated by the 
spirit of life, and hence through death evolving itself 
in onward generations, still multiplying while advan¬ 
cing. Thus also is it with the mind, which looks befoie 
and after, inferring the future from the past; so that 
every human spirit is like an imperishable reflection 
and visible evidence to itself of Eternal Being. When 
Jeiiovujt breathed life into man’s body, and saw in 
man’s mental and moral existence the everlasting image 
of Himself, then the Divinity began to i( assume our 
nature, and humanity began to feel itself immortal : 
thus, in spiritecorresponding With his Maker, man still 
seeks for life, motive, truth, and joy, coincident with 
his abrfffy to believe, hope, love for ever ; and in God 
revealed he finds them. u 
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THE NATURE OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, *AND ITS 
OBEDIENCE TO Tift WILL. 

Tin; ne i'vous system is, perhaps, merely a galvanic 
apparatus ; so contrived as tha? by it the chemistry of 
life is carried on, and those states of the organs 
produced, which best enable the mind to experience* 
sensation, and to act on the body. That nerves, under 
the action of will, are capable of eliciting electricity, is 
proved by its actual production in the torpedo, the 
electric eel, and other creatures that possess an arrange¬ 
ment of nerves and muscles by which they can, at will, 
until fatigued, accumulate and discharge a succession 
of shocks. Indeed, a spark from the electric eel may 
be made visible, and conducted in a circle, as from an 
ordinary electrical machine. The creature has a perfect 
galvanic apparatus extending from o?je end qf its body 
to the other, supplied by two hundred and twei),ty-four 
pairs of nerves, which have no other office but to 
energize thjp apparatus; thus affording the most 
positive pi oof that thiMiervous power is essential to its 
galv anic action ; and it is proved by ea^ieriment that 
tlie destruction of any number of these nerves is 
followed by a corresponding diminution *in the energy 
of the shock. Here, then, vyc find a living body 
capable of fulfilling all the purposes of a powerful 
voltaic pile, while its action or its quiescence is deter¬ 
mined by another still more mysterious agency — 
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namely, tfuAwill of the animal. And here also we 
agaip obtain a conclusive evidence that to will is the 
act of a distinct agent, proving its distinctness by its 
control ovarii separate power. 

Matteutfi has proved* by numerous observations, 
that currents of electricity exist in living muscles, and 
that there is an electric discharge in all muscles at the 
moment they are actefl on by the will; and what is 
most remarkable, the nerve of one animal being excited 
by the will while in contact with that of another, both 
are excited together.*^ To the same effect is the 
beautiful discovery recently made by M.de Quatrefages, 
•that in certain transparent annelidce every act of 
muscula^ contraction* produces a jlasli of light. 
Here, then, exists the very demonstration and scientific 
proof of spiritualism whi$?i philosophers demand. A 
physical agent is visibly influenced by an immaterial 
agent, and an invisible, incomprehensible power reveals 
its action by a light which it alone produces. But 
avery voluntary operation of the body equally demon¬ 
strates tlue same fact to honest reason. 

“ Weinhold, a German, cut off a cat’s head, and when 
its arteriijt pulsa^on had ceased, took out the spinal 
marrow, and placed in its stead an amalgam of mercury, 
silver, and zinc; immediately after thia* was done, the 
pulsation recommenced, and the body mad<i a variety of 
movements. He took away the* brain and the spinal 
marrow of another cat, and filled the skull and vertebral 
canal vyith the same metallic mixture. Life appeared 
to be instantly restored ; the animal lifted up its head, 
opened and shut its ayes, and, looking with fixed 
stare, endeavoured to walk; and whenever it dropped, 
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tried to raise itself on its legs. It conti iSued in thisj 
state twenty .minutes, when it fell down and remained 
motionless. During all the time the animal was thus 
treated, the circulation of the blood appeared to go on 
regularly: the secretion of ga^ric juice was snore than 
usual, and the animal.heat was established.”— Lancet, 
Sept. 2nd, 1843. . . 

If it be true that the cat really tried to walk, then of 
course the power which wills and feels resides not in 
the brain and spinal chord. « 

Dr. Marshall Hall has admirably demonstrated that, 
though the brain be removed, still expressions like 
those of pain may be excited; and M. Flourens has. 
proved that the common fowl rgay live in health for 
two months at least without any brain. Though the 
theory of reflex nerve action ’may perhaps account for 
this without supposing consciousness to continue in 
such cases, yet it has by no means been shown that 
consciousness does not exist without the brain. 

However the phenomena of nerve action may bp 
explained, we at least discover that the soul or mind 
must be as distinct, positive,* and powerful in its 
action on the organization, as either electricity or the 
dissector’s forceps, for the willing and sensitive mind 
without doubt excites the musses of expression quite 
as forcibly as any other agent can do. The muscular 
apparatus will act as’ Jong as the nerve can be excited 
to give out its stimulus ; but this stinfhlus, whatever 
it bo, is naturally roused and directed by t'be„mind, 
thus affording almost a tangible proof ofits substantial 
existence, by actuating chcmieal and physical forces. 

We see that the will in the torpedo and electric eel 
produces both electricity and motion, and we find that 
a lifeless limb may be moved bf electricity without 
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the will; tyhat can be a more natural hypothesis, 
therefore, tlian that electricity is excited through the 
nervous mase by the operation of the will, so as to 
produce piuficular action ? The exhaustion of the 
tOE|edo’s «power of exercising the will, in giving a 
show; is perhaps an example qf what always takes 
place when the will has been long or powerfully 
exerted. The nervous apparatus ceases to supply 
that power which stimulates the muscle, so that it may 
be used by the will, and the creature lies tiretl and 
torpid till restored by rest. 

Humboldt states, that “whenhorses are driven into 
<i pond crowded with electric eels, not a single horse 
is killed*by them on .the second day, for these fish 
require rest and abundant nourishment in order to 
produce electricity.” The' discharge of the electric 
eel is stated, by Faraday, to be equal to that of a 
battery of fifteen jars of 3500 square inches, a power 
quite sufficient to account for the effects. That the 
electricity is not produced directly from the nerves, 
but only excited through them, is shown by the ex¬ 
istence of a peculiar apparatus of ctdls in these and 
other “injtinctiv(^electricians;” the net \ e-power, under 
the influence of the will, seems to act upon these cells 
much in the manner that it acts upon *he voluntary 
muscles. ' * , 

Thus we obtain a plausible theory of weariness or 
weakness: tlu^nervous system becomes unfit to provide 
the proper stir#ill us to the muscular fibre. This may 
happen either from being exhausted by the direct 
action of the mind upon it, or by its not being duly 
furnished with aliment. Rest and food are necessary 
to accumulate the power, because it must be produced 
from the sanguineoife circulation. It is not meant by 
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these remarks to assert that the nerv*-power and 
electricity are the same: there are differences between 
them; for instance, electricity may be transmitted \>y a 
wounded nerve through which the neiwe^ influence 
fails to pass. .Nerve-power pilfers from a»y fornjtof 
electricity known to ps •, but yet electricity appears to 
be evolved in muscular action, as a consequence of 
volition acting upon the proper nerve. It is the 
soul itself that directly operates upon the brairf and 
its connections, so as to excite the resident wergia, 
which, in its turn, excites flectrical action in the 
muscle, and causes its contraction. The vesicular 
brain probably does not produce electricity, nor the. 
nerves conduct it. They cottfain nervous* energy, 
which, being actuated by the will, seems to evolve 
electricity from the blood, dccording to the condition 
and demand of the muscular system. If the blood be 
chemically and vitally in a bad state, or if the nervous 
apparatus be in any way rendered sensibly unfit for 
the use of the soul in acting upon the limbs, then arj 
experienced wearine-o and debility. This state of 
exhaustion may be induced quite as readily by thinking 
as by bodily exertion, for the nervous system is as 
much excited by om as by the other. , 

Thinking, .t^itli the use of the senses or with hn 
effoit of th^ will irf maintaining attention, is so far a 
bodily action or function, and that of the most ex¬ 
hausting kind, acting the more rapidly when not 
accompanied by a corresponding force of circulation 
and of breathing. The active employment of flie'limbs, 
by promoting the healthy distribution and ventilation 
of the blood, often restores the power of sedulously 
thinking, by refreshing the brain and balancing the 
nerve-actions. It is remarkable <hat insane persons, 
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whose course of thought, even when most excited, is 
unattended by voluntary mental effort, are not nearly 
so soon exhausted as studious persons, who think con- 
secutivelj, and with the attention fixed on their 
subject by the mere for^e of their will, 

What a marvellous power is that of mental deter¬ 
mination! How directly it evinces the presence in 
the body of an agent stronger than the body! Take 
the ifiost mechanical instance—A boxer aims a blow 
at his antagonist, he misses his object, and bredks the 
bone of his own arm. “How ? The mind’s action on 
the muscle was more powerful than the bone can bear. 
.This energy of mind in the muscles is sometimes won- 
derfully«cxhibited by a poor emaciated madman. The 
strong men cannot hold' him ; for though his muscles 
are mere threads, the violence of his will under phrenzy 
of the brain endows them with untiring action. But 
the power of the will upon the muscle is probably best 
seen in the fact that the very fibres that, during life, 
{night have been employed to lift a hundred weight, 
may instantly after neath be torn by the weight of a 
few ounce's. Thus wo find that, even now, the mind 
acts by imparting a power superior to any within the 
range of mechanics, and which absolutely confers 
strength on the material in which it operates, by adding 
to the attraction of cohesion, and perhaps overcoming 
gravitation, as electricity converts the soft iron into a 
mighty magnet Will, energizing atoms, however, has 
no analogy but in the direct operation of Deity on the 
universe" which he actuates and inhabits. 

There is no profanengss in thus regarding our own 
volition as a symbol of the omnipotent will: for thus 
God reveals Himself to our understandings, and teaches 
us the wisdom and. peace of submissiveness to that 
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might which controls all the powers He ha^s created for 
the accomplishment of IDs own purposes of infinite 
beneficence. * 

Observe what occurs when a man moves. He walks 
because he wills to walk; his mind’s act is inJmediately 
obeyed by his *body. There*is no knowledge of the 
instruments employed, no idea of nerves and fibres. 
The mind is sensibly in every limb, and acts whenever 
it pleases to act, provided the mechanism be fit for use. 
It must be in contact with the instrument, for it can¬ 
not act without; it cannot acfc where it is not, there¬ 
fore the body bounds the mind. Matter is passive, or 
if it can be said to act at all, it is only from a derived 
impulse which it also imparts. It really t^ius acts 
where it is not, by exciting change in other matter. 
But mind acts in matter, that is, directly where it is, 
and by controlling chemistry and life. There is no 
reason why it should not act indefinitely with a suit¬ 
able organization, for eveq, now its energy is limited 
only by the imperfection of the materials it employs; 
and in the present economy of «ur bodies we posset 
a type of what we need —• an untiring machinery. 
There exists such a distribution of nervous power to 
certain parts—-as the heart and*the mhscles by 
which we perform the act of breathing — that flhey are 
incapable of being fatigued. > 

A structure completely adapted to the energies of 
the unshackled soul fiiust be one that would offer no 
impediment to motion, be incapable of exhaustion, or, 
like a perpetual lamp, fed with power ^as fast as -it is 
used; be indestructible, invulnerable ; in short, a 
vehicle, like that in the prophet’s vision, so entirely 
governed by the resident spirit, as to be whithersoever 
the spirit would, — not in suljjection to earthly 
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attractions ,and common cohesion, but glorious atid 
immortal, suoh as the inspired apostles- describes as- 
springing fr^m jdeath at Death’s last day — a celestial, 
a Spiritual, incorruptible body. Why should we 
deem thi| impossible ? Do we not now feel that this 
flesh is no matclib for t&e mighty spirit 2 Do we not 
mourn the Wretchedness of being forced for its sake to 
stop short in ou| jrtirs^it of pleasure or of knowledge ? 
Do we not kno^^at this poor trembling tissue is tep 
weak to bear full force of even our narv.ow will ? 
Shall we wonder, thenpthat the faithful and^Mhijghty 
Father should fa^jF accommodate his children, and if we 
seek it, furnish each one of us with a spiritual undying 
body, tint we may the better accomplish bis will an i 
thus enjoy our being ? These must be a world where 
wijl alone is power, and where the acting being, oon- 
aHijStantiated with the element*in which it lives, shall 
reciprocate at a thought with other beings in lik ■ state 
throughout* and periods measured.not by tune 

but by auctions, to which the speed ol light 

is tardinejjjf, .and Qe range of telescopes restriction. 

But it must be acknowledged, that the language 
employed in revealing the doctrine of a lesurrection of 
the body 1 certai^jafavours the notions of material' «ts, 
so far as it implied that the use of a body of some kind 
is essential to the full and perfect capacity of human 
existence; but still it proves that the spirit is not ileriv ed 
from the flesii, and that it is ‘distinct from physical 
arrangement; and so far from depending on this body, 
a body Svith/>ther laws and functions is to rise, not to 
produce the being — man, but to accommodate him 
suitably in some other sphere. What is the meaning 
of body, but a mode or system of means by which one 
being is circumstanced in relation to another ? 
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-Some men sneer at the doctrine* of a bgdily resur- 
rection, and others regard it with undefined reverence, 
while perhaps'both are equally far from Relieving ‘all 
its fulness ; that is, they do not view the.doctrine'in 
all its relations and with all the sublime connexions, 
as expressly revealed and demonstrated by one crown¬ 
ing fact—the miracle lias happened. * Those who hold 
the doctrine loosely cannot feel igi Wtgjfht, and, having 
no distinct perception of its necessijjjlftust as revdhled 
for thekjjjmpletion of the Christianaltheme, they may 
at lengt'Frtonfound the speculative fancies of their own’ 
whimsical ininds, and the dreaming comments of others, 
with what God has spoken and don%4to as to render 
the whole subject a ridiculous incongruity instead of 
a sublime and consistent truth. ’The mixture of false¬ 
hood with fact, calnj reason must reject; and the 
reasoner too often does rtot discover that what he -.If#* 
rejected is but a deformity, and not the doctrine of the 
New Testament. Thus the key-stohe of the bridge 
over the vast dark gulf between Jtooe Aw’^ernity is^ 
gone, and he finds no footing whelf his-^pjlit would 
travel off this earth. Was it not to be expected that 
God would raise the dead in some way ? The miracle 
is not so much to convince reason as tflfcitisfy faith, for 
all that is possjjfie is possible only to Sim, who believe?. 
But let the man who, in any ftiatfner, discredits the re¬ 
surrection, turn away from metaphysical questions and 
look at Christ—living! dead, buried, risen, reigning! 
Or if he have tenderly loved one departed in the living 
faith of a risen Lord, let him again realize^he jfresencc 
and fellowship of the beloved in the promise and the 
prophecy of deathless love and eternal happiness. 
Then let the bright vision again fade away in death 
and gloom, without a star-gleam on. the lonely grave ; 

H 
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and when ^iis spirit seems in outer darkness, let the 
mourner read the 15th chapter of the Is^of Corinthians, 
and then cg.ll the doctrine of the redirection a trick 
add a delusion if he can. Seek not t% living among 
the dea<£ 
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MANIFESTATION OF THE SOUl/ IN 
■ATTENTION AND MEMORY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE POWER OF ATTENTION, AND ITS CONNEXION 
WITH SLEEP. 

Let us again reflect on the power of attention. Is 
this a property of the body ? Can the body produce 
a faculty capable of regarding its own wants and 
influencing its own sensations ? If you ^ease to 
attend to the senses, you cease to be conscious of 
external existyjce; your body necessarily falls asleep, 
or you pass jnto a state of reverie. The body is not 
then needed for any of the voluntary acts of the mind, 
and therefore, until there occur some interference with 
the repose of the body, or some power agitates its 
resident spirit, and thus demands the usc^of tffe organ¬ 
ization subservient to the will, you continue without 
attention to external objects. We have no proof, 
however, that the soul also slumbers; but we have 
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reason rather to conclude that it attends to the past 
when not engaged with things present. At least, we 
ki^w we often dream, and to dream is the business of 
the mind,when combining past impressions, without 
regard to»th'e actual state of the body. When we 
awake we generally forget our, dreams, because the 
s<g$h again wills and acts in keeping with circumstances 
abound us; and the jfcaehinery of the'fody, if in health* 
agaitf obeys the updates of the and. There is 
something fioeratinglthich is so unlike’® it influences, 
that it ca* neither lie Heen, nor handled, npr at all 
perceived, but in its ^tion upon matter. J 

When not using body, that is, when not employ¬ 
ing material substance^, the mind acknowledges neither 
time nor space, for it is not governed by physical laws. 
Hence it is that, if n» hdhnting anxiety perplex the 
mind, and no disorder disturb the organism of the 
associate body, as often,‘'and as regularly as the curtain 
of nightly shade falls around us, and we desire to 
withdraw our attention, the senses sleep; and, at the 
touch of light, the consenting spirit within again awakes 
them to the wonders of a daily resurrection. During 
the interval between the evening end morning, what 
intricate visions of activity and interest, all according 
t<f some law important to our being, <yewd upon the 
busy soul, not indeed in the distinctness o/' a measured 
and material succession, but as if at once.past and yet 
present. There is no consciousness of common time 
in our dreams; for a sense of time, in its ordinary 
acceptation, arises from a comparison of the relative 
duration of material changes, and therefore belongs 
only to the outward use of the mind. We do not 
relate to time and space, except through the body. 
We live now in eternity. We indeed possess ideas of 
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time, 'space and motion; but as we ieel t that ideas 
neither move nor occupy time nor space, so from ideas, 
especially as pre^ted in dreams, we learn somewhat 
of the nature o£ () gjpiptual existence, since,we are cdh- 
scious that these mind-actions are not subject to the 
laws of material $#tion. In fact, ouct^hsciousness is 
a constant divine Relation to ourselves of our ojyn 
spiritual existmuwi , The apgg.t?qfa(s of our senses being* 
mechanical regBfrfes time; but i nJTr eams anjjjn certafS 
states 6f absfjfction, we appro.aSLmore nearly to. t the 
condition in yhich ideas occur«q3her as auctions {ban 
as images of things, the feeling baiting inappropriate 
objects in an instantaneous present, though in seeming 
succession. Thus from our^wn experience we can 
believe that, a%regards time, the*oul might be rendered 
capable of really beholding aU our world at a momentary 
glance, or receive an apocalypse?,of all history in “ the 
twinkling of an eye.” Wli$> not ? Does not even 
matter travel too quickly to be overtaken by time? Sup¬ 
pose a line of electric telegraph reaching uninterrupt¬ 
edly round the world. We wish to see how soon thS 
current would girdle the world, and ring a bell by our 
side ; v\o place a linger on the key, and before the act 
is completed the bell rings, as if possessed* by some 
spirit that anticipated our intention. What an<fel miud 
shall count the atoms turned upon their axes by that 
transit. Our Senses are confounded, and time appears 
to have no part in ft. Mathematical^ the pace of 
lightning may be measured, but the pace of mind never. 
The action of the soul without the senses, ift already 
said, is out of circumstances and in the spirit; and 
though ideas of time and space exist in memory, yet 
ideas, which are real things, occupy neither time nor 
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space, therefore that which it remembers has no depen¬ 
dence on motion, measurement, and flight of time; it 
kncfws no division, no dimensions, and is comprehended 
onfy by the piind of Him who produced it. 

But wl^it beauty and love are in all the ordinances 
of our being! How clearly this is seen in the soul’s 
connexion with sleep! In that state the spirit still pre¬ 
serves a discriminating vigilance. Thus the mother, 
whose mind is naturally engrossed by the infant that 
depends on her for every help, will sleep profoundly 
amidst the incessant din and rattle of a London 
thoroughfare, or of carriages and the rout, it may be 
next door, but the smallest sound from her baby will 
instantly, awaken her. 

This perception, during sleep, however, must be 
greatly modified by the previous habit and by. the state 
of mind at the time. One unaccustomed to the rushing 
and roaring of a steam-vessel at sea would scarcely be 
able to sleep, but the captain would probably start up 
in a moment if the engine were .to stop ; and “ let the 
floise be ever so great, the watch below will sleep 
soundly: but the moment ‘eight-bells’ has struck, 
their eyes are opened.” ( Snow.) 

Southey observes, that “the less men are raised 
ahove animal life, the sounder the sleep n^and the more 
it seems to be an act of^volition with theny when they 
close their eyes there is nothing within to keep them 
waking.” Bodily labour and anxious care but seldom 
go together,'and those who have earned sweet sleep by 
laboTTPustially,close their eyes and take their reward 
in the renewal of their strength. “He giveth his be¬ 
loved sleep.” 

The action of the mind on the circulation, and the 
development of nervous energy in the use of the senses 
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and muscles, while we are awake, are of so positive and 
exhausting a nature, as regards the powers of the body, 
that a continuance of sleeplessness must terminate^ 
death. There is reason to believe that’ growth or 
addition to the body never takqs place while the senses 
are engaged, in consequence of the demand made by 
the mind in maintaining their action. "Wihat we 
understand by fatigue is the felt tmfitness of the body 
any longer to subserve the outward purposes ol’ the 
mind. If we do not yield to the sense of weariness, 
but struggle against it by strojfg effort; or if, in con¬ 
sequence of some interesting subject engrossing the 
affections and powerfully exciting the will, we find that 
we cannot sleep, the body rapidly becomes diseased, 
and the manifestations of the mind assume an irregular 
and disordered Character. *In short, continued vigi¬ 
lance is a frequent cause of insanity, as well as of other 
bodily maladies. It is remarkable, however, that when 
mental derangement is established from this cause, the 
patient often regains a considerable degi'ee of bodily, 
vigour, although he enjoy an extremely small degree 
of perfect sleep. This fact is probably explained by 
the circumstance that the insane persyn does., not use 
his senses in the same attentive manner as a saiye indi¬ 
vidual, but heJ^ihaves as if acting in a dream. Thb 
brain in such cases is but partially awake, or at least, 
is in such a state that f the mind cannot so act upon it 
as to keep it in the condition necessary for orderly and 
vigilant thinking; and therefore it cannot be exhausted, 
as wc experience it to be by mental effort* The mad¬ 
man’s thoughts, like dreamy, are fashioned into 
fantastic and mysterious visions, in keeping, indeed, 
with his past history and remembrance; the ideas are 
impressed upon his living soul, but irrespective of 
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any resolute demand of his will, though never, as 

I believe, without relation to his moral character- 
♦ 

Sleep Results from a constitutional bodily necessity'; 
the attention of the miqd must' be withdrawn from the 
body, or the machinery of neryes ikd blood-vessels 
cannot be properly repaired and fitt&l for further 
action, because wakeful life is attenjred by rapid 
wasfe of physical power, in consequen&mf thc’direct 
operation of the mind on the substance® the organs. 
The body requires refl, the mind does'Wrt; and the 
body needs it only because the structure of its parts 
will not bear the jncessant operation of the mind upon 
it. Untess'the nerv^-matter be rendered quite unfit 
for the use of the mind, it is always roused into action 
whenever an appeal is mstde to the soul by any influ¬ 
ence. In short, it is manifest that the thinking and 
acting principle does not sleep at all in the sense in 
which the body sleeps when the mind is not using it; 
for the mind is always ready for action whenever the 
organization is in a fit state to convey impression and 
to be employed. As surely as physical phenomena 
excite sensationaluring sleep, as in Some dreams, so 
surely ,do they prove that during sleep there is no 
absolute suspension of the faculty of pguception. That 
we awake at the bidding of a bodily necessity, as also 
we fall asleep, is an evidence tlyit the mind only par¬ 
tially retires •from the senses till outward occasion 
demands the physical operation of the will. 

The working of the mind under suggestive impres¬ 
sions, while unrestrained by the necessity of attention 
to external circumstances, is beautifully exhibited in 
dreaming. No sooner does the mind receive an im¬ 
pression through tire body during sleep, than it at once 
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associates the impression with some fact or feeling in its 
past experience;'tod thus imagination takes the direc¬ 
tion of habit, both in the visions of slumber and in tlig 
reveries of indolent vacuity. The mind labours on, 
amidst difficultieftond expedients altogether of its own 
creation, as Lorff-Brougham well shows in his discourse 
of Natural Twology. A bottle of hot water, at the 
feet causes on* to dream of walking over a burning 
soil, or Of behjk too near the fire, while a blast of Sold 
air will drivfRie dreamer to his best shifts to shelter 
himself froitrjthe pitiless stormf “ If you from time 
to time awakl, the moment you fall "asleep again, the 
same course of dreaming succeeds, Aft the greatest 
variety that can be rung upon^our thoughtsbut 
always, doubtless, in some measure according to the 
waking habit and experieneb of the dreamer, as he 
cannot dream of entirely new ideas, unless, indeed, 
under the influence of some Intelligence beyond him¬ 
self. 

Dining the vigilance of the senses, an exercise of 
the will m attending is essential to the distinct per¬ 
ception of any object presented to them; but it appears 
that during sleep-walking, the attention is often di¬ 
rected in a manner still more remarkable. 1'hus, in 
the ease relate.!,, by the Archbishop of Bordeaux, tlie 
somnambulist on whom lie experimented continued to 
compose and write a jong sermon, witli great talent 
and neatness, while a large piece of boapd interposed 
between his eyes and the writing without his perceiv¬ 
ing it; but the paper on which he was vu-iting being 
remo\ ed, and other paper substituted, he immediately 
observed the change. He saw only what lie desired 
to attend to. Those who were experimenting on him 
were invisible to him, and when* aroused from his 
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sleep he knew nothing of what had happened. It is 
much easier to deny such facts than to account for 
Jjrem. r 

Experiment demonstrates that the power of attend¬ 
ing to the senses may be influenced, either by the 
occupation of the mind, or by t|ie state of the organi¬ 
zation;, and of course our common consciousness or 
unconsciousness is o«ly the condition of the soul in 
regkrd to the senses. In dreaming there is always 
consciousness at the time of the ideas passing, and 
yet on waking we do #ot generally remember that we 
have dreamed; so that, in fact, we are conscious in 
one state, without being aware of it in another. This 
fact demonstrates thqjt the mind may be active during 
what we call a state of insensibility, and may require 
only some slight change ifi the connexion of the faculty 
by which we remember, to enable us to recal with 
distinctness the condition and employment of mind 
during such a state of apparent suspense; just as we 
recognise in waking memory the various experiences 
of our wakeful life. Some link in the chain is want¬ 
ing to complete the circle, which being completed, the 
current of thought returns, and we become conscious 
of its t unbroken action. There is no possibility of 
Understanding this subject, without bearing in mind 
our two states of consciousness, that with the senses, 
and that without their use. It is, of course, the same 
being that is* conscious in either case. Sleeping and 
waking are but the different conditions of the body, 
through 4 which a conscious being obtains the sensation 
of objects in bodily gelation with itself. But it is 
fruitless to attempt reasoning without facts; these 
supersede all other arguments, and to facts, therefore, 
we shall always appeal. Yet we should not disregard 
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the suggestion that the mind may posses^ a power, 
hereafter to be developed, by which it shall be enabled 
to connect all its ideas and dreams together, and per¬ 
ceive the mutual relation of its two states of consciodsT 
ness, so as to discern that divine wisdom or providence 
in every incident, however small, has presided alike 
in our creation and our history. 
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CHAPTER U 

i • 

THE STATE OF/THE WILL DREAMHKU 

t 

TfitoKiNO is that action of the n^id by which we 
become conscious of existence, eitljif in the'’remem¬ 
brance of the pastj^fte perception i^'the present, or 
the expectation of the future. Thought, as it regards 
our observation of facts, is always voluntary. An act 
of the will precedes or accompanies attention, whether 
to sensible or ideal objects. As our experience is 
actual, we, of cqurse, at«once associate sensation with 
an object; hence imagination, or the action of mind 
abstraet from sense, supplies an appropriate Succession 
of ideas, by the law of association. The faculty of 
conceiving unreal circumstances, or things not present, 
although ordinarily unattended by volition in the re¬ 
stricted sense, yet never proceeds <>li igether without 
the operation of the will; for ment u abstraction eom- 
mcnces'find is Maintained by a determinate effort, or 
4>y a state of nerve that keeps the'will in one direc¬ 
tion. In this case, however, we preserve a certain 
control OTCr the body. But in dreams, or in profound 
reverie, the* mind seems more detached* from the 
physical organization. Still, even then, wc attend to 
tlTe'ideSs presented, and, to a great extent, reason and 
decide concerning them accoiding to the moral prin¬ 
ciples which habitually regulate our conduct; so that, in 
fact, our dreams would well reveal to us the state of our 
hearts and our habits, for in them our wills are freer 
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from restraint, aij^our desires are more undisguised 
by the hypocrisies.^? waking life. Dreams are there¬ 
fore peculiarly imifuctive to minds prepared to*in¬ 
vestigate their o-STcondition, and consider the value 
of thei^^;o[) e rti<* V —“ God speaketh, and'man per- 
ceivethW not. m. a dream, In a vision of the night, 
when yjjSa'.r slee P^fdlleth upon men, in slumberings 
updii the bed; thtn He openem the ears of men and 
sealeth their induction, that He may withdraw *man 
from his purpose and hide pride from man.” —Job, 
The will is.sP only not susp^fljfled during dreaming, 
but, in manjrfhstanees, the mind better accomplishes 
what it desires than in the more distracted state of 
vigilance. Thus Tartini, a celebrated violijj player, 
composed his famous “ Sonata Itel Diavolo” while he 
dreamed that the devil ch^lenged him, to a trial of 
skill on his own violin. Franklin informed Cabanis 
that he often during his dreams saw clearly into the 
bearing of political events which baffled him when 
awake. And Cardan affirms that he owes many geo¬ 
metrical demonstrations to the leasonings of his souF 
during sleep. Condorcet frequently left his deep and 
complicated calculations unfinished when obliged to 
retire to rest, and found their result unfolded in his 
dreams. Coleridge’s account of his wild compbsition, 
Kubla Khan, is very curious. He had been reading 
Purchass Algriwage, and fell asleep at the moment 
he was reading this* sentence — “ Here the Ivhan 
lvubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately 
garden thereunto.” He continued in profosnd sleep 
about three hours, during which he had*a vivid con¬ 
fidence that he composed from two to three hundred 
lines; if, as he says, that can be called composition in 
which all the images rose up before him as things 
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with a parallel'production of correspondent expressions. 
On awaking, he appeared to have a distinct recollec¬ 
tion of the whole, and proceeded to write down the 
wonderful lines that are preserved, when he was in¬ 
terrupted,. and could never afterwards A'cal the rest. 
The composition itself is peculiarly expressive of a 
wandering mind, but the moral of it is lost, unless, 
indeed, it is conveyc<| in the words Beware^ beware! 
in connexion with a dtpnkel and a dulcimer f ■' 

It is related of Caedmon, the Anglo-Saxon bard, 
that he composed liis first and probably bis best poem 
—that on Creation—under the influence of strong 
desire, in a dream, as if by the instruction of an angel. 
Previously to this, he was unable to repeat a singp 
stave, but afterwards he became remarkable, foi the 
facility and excellence of his verses. If what the 
venerable Bede says of him be true, he was indeed an 
extraordinary poet — “lie never composed an id,, 
verse.”* 

We might multiply examples, but all we could 
'adduce would demonstrate no more than the forego¬ 
ing, though they might afford additional presumption 
that the mind is generally employed during sleep on 
its chosen or accustomed subjects, and that dreams 
indicate our spiritual condition, becaiCe in them those 
faculties and feelings are most active which we most 
energetically exercise while awake. 

It may be ^bought that “thd unmatched fancies of 

Great par,* of tins poem is rendeied by Turner in vol. in. 
of his Anglo-Saxons Milton evidently had that poem m his 
thoughts when writing I’anvdne host; and it is inteiestmg to ob¬ 
serve how the native majesty of Ciedmon’s ideas becomes mag¬ 
nified to the mind when clothed m the splendour ot Milton’s 
language, and decked with classic beauty. 
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our sleep” result only from imagination; bit does not 
imagination itself always operate in keeping with the 
state of our wills and desires ? In all the instancy 
we are acquainted with of extraordinary mqntal ac¬ 
tivity during-sleep, the imagined eirCumstafflces took 
their colour and character from the preceding Con¬ 
dition ancji exercise of mind, and were but as the on- 
working. pf the soul to collotruet the experience it 
needed either to satisfy'•of' to correct 'its desires. 
In the Bible wtsliave numerous examples of the direcj 
instruction conveyed in dreams)? especially for the en- 
coni'igtyient of those who habitually acknowledged 
the Divine Hand. But dreams were also sent as 
warning!} to the disobedient, {jumbling tin? proud 
heart of pharaoh (Gen. xli. 38, 39.), and imbuing the 
dreadfW'VNebuehadnez/ar wtth reverence for “the 
God of God.-,” the Lord of Kings, and the Revealcr of 
-ecrets (Dan. ii. 47.), proving the preordination of 
Heaven in the lot of man as regards individuals as 
well as the race (Gen. xv. 12.), and convincing a self- 
satisfied soul of divine justice and holiness (Job iv. 

* 1. 16.). 

Ii was expresdy promised to the prophets under 
.Mi'ocs that they should be instructed by visiop and 
by dream (Num^xii. 6.). Those, however, who wished T 
to serve ido’s. “ spoke the vision of their own hearts,” 
and dreamed the falsehoods that suited the temper of 
the people they desired to please (Jcr. xxMi. 25—32.). 
Thus superstition always deludes its devotees into tlip 
belief of lies ; not because the soul of man is not open 
to receive truth from Ileaven,,if it love truth, but 
because, disregarding the laws of God and preferring 
error, it perverts all the means of instruction, and 
confirms itself in falsehood alike in its daily reasoning 
I 
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and, ip.-nij'htly visions. ‘It is the moral state, the 
faitB in know# mqral. truth, that determines the value 
of*Sny evidence* or. persuasion presented to the mind 
in any fanner, and , those that prefer to live in op¬ 
position $ the light they possess, can never distinguish 
the,, doctrine of truth'from,, that of falsehood. We 
must test our dreams as we fest our thoughts, by 
bringing them to the light* If they persuade us to 
act against conscience as enlightened by the luminous 
Word of fcod, we perceive at once^from whence they 
come, and'^ave only to reS^th enStei d their author 
by putting on the ^?u%»£rig!aKtsness; that is, 
by obeying God’s cpcptandmmits.' 

But are dreani8‘|ii|W employed 3$ warn, reprove, 
and instruct ? as anything^lse that, happens 

to us has a meaniiMjfgn itif vftjsnaw how tointerpiet 
it, and ,♦ diviqfligSfifrjing too.y.We might lefer to 
many modem fMjjBBm^roofHhat dicams are still 
turned to moral wMstfetual advancement by those 
who believe in"Goj^Hp-own His providence; and, 
‘but for the hard about u-. most of us might 

appeal to our ow%J^^pfience to show that tin wilful 
soul is often wdij^Bbm its evil purposes by pre¬ 
monitory drean^pfwHbe tried hcait comforted and 
oonfiri&ed in ifiMHK hopes by Vi. ionary converse 
with spfp* at Min^pBeace and glory. In illustra¬ 
tion of MAr » which a,^dream may help to 
determine p^pt’s.ct^trse of lif?, .that of the feiocious 
Nam aqua chief Africaner will Answer very well, and 
till bettdr that it was^he dieaapf a savage who did 
not argue on the matter,%pt looped upon it as it was, 
as a simple matter of actual experience, just like any 
other fact capable of influencing his ideas and his 
conduct. “He supposed himself at the base of a 
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rugged mountain oyer winch he must pas* bym 'pre¬ 
cipice. On the left of the path the declivity presented 
one furnace of fire and smote, mingled with lightning* 
As he looked round from thfe’sight £ voice gcemed to 
say. There is no escape but.bj, the harrow path. He 
attempted to climb it,,but felt the heat reflected from 
the precipice more intense than from the burning abyss. 
When ready to .Sink with agony, he cast his eyes 
upwards beyond the burning gulf,'and saw^pne stand¬ 
ing by* a green mOjmt, where.the sun shonefbrilliantly. 
r J£his person bee him. .EWkglendedjllirough heat 
and smoke, lie ’wjehed tht agfired spotj and when 
about to address the stranger,“f^woke.’',^" 

A simple dreairfLaftd’very ngjtoj&illy to be.aCcounted 
for! no doubt. Sfehad been sl|SPbd by appeals to his 


heart concerning' death, an^^^and judgment to 



ripfures started 
jtinctnes^ of his 
.hSnter of wild 
earing flames and. 
eSts of his enemies 
scenery of his 
yorkin^ of his 
s pouring on 
e voice roused 


come. The awful imagery of 
before his soul’s sight wit? 
native hills. His habits 
men and wild beasts, a deSo| 
ruin amidst the forests and th 
in a torrid clime, seem to 
struggles. We may supposej 
mind suggested by the burnilj 
his slumbering ^ody, while so 
him from lii^ sleep. Still he#3Rkmt to thtj*purpose; 
he had nearly dismiss^ Chistianrcy from hiiThoughts, 
that he might continue the hero or his liotd&s ; and by 
this dream a marvejius turn was effected, and he 
henceforth became a g&ntle man, aiding, *ivitfi all lus 
heart, to cultivate peace, and promote the reign of 
truth among his countrymen. “ I thought,” said he, 
“ the narrow path was the road from hell to heaven, 

• 

* Moffat’s Missionary Travels in South Africa. 
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r and tie stringer was the Saviour of whom I had heard. 
I tried to pass the burning path, and thank God 1 
bftve passed.” A reasonable interpretation and a 
happy result, these of the savage, whatever may be 
our philosophy of his dreams and our own. It was no 
ipistake of Peter’s to connect prophecies, visions, and 
dreams with the direct operation of the Divine Spirit, 
in proof that the prodigies of Ihe higher world belong 
to man through Him, who embodies the attributes of 
Heaven in His human person. (Acts ii. 14 — 21.) 

Were not the argument from facts too extensive 
for this place, it might probably be shown, with some 
force, that dreams instruct us in many respects. They 
show us that the stat^ of our spirit takes its character 
from past experience and habit; they indicate that 
the soul possesses faculties and properties which are 
not derived from extraneous influences, and cannot be 
fully developed in ordinary bodily action; they afford 
evidence that happiness depends not on physical 
.associations, but on the inherent capacity of that which 
thinks to form desires, and to obtain satisfaction 
according to the direction of the will, so that wc, in 
a continued sequence of acts, no sooner imagine a 
purpose than we imagine an accomplishment. In 
short, as our conclusions are intuitive rOI ults and acts of 
spirit, so we create, as it were, the time v e need, and, 
under a higher spirit, possess the power of beholding 
the future as well as the past; ami it may be that the 
. accomplished events of other, yea, of all worlds, as 
they are*in &ct always existing, may be seen by the 
soul in an instant, just as the history of years, in all 
the distinctness of reality, is condensed into the vision 
which occupies the soul hut a second, and the sound 
that awakens us sirggests a succession of actions and 
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feelings which it would need a lifetime tcf experience. 
In short, the exclamation of the poet is scarcely an 
hyperbole: — * • 

“ A moment is eternity to thought.” — ByikJj. 

• 

To explain the mystery of dreaming, it would be 
necessary to understand, the causes of senssflion, and 
the mode in which the mind operates through the i>ody. 
This is impossible. Of course the subject is not re¬ 
ferred to for the purpose of showing the present inde¬ 
pendence of the soul, — far otherwise; but merely to 
prove that, even in dreams, the intelligent being is 
manifested according to the state of the memory and 
will; and that therefore, whatever may be the circum¬ 
stances of the soul, its moral tendencies remain the 
same ; from whence we learn the Baltic of good, that 
is, religious education, and the importance of keeping 
our minds under the influence of amiable associations, 
if we would remain in the integrity of uprightness or 
the enjoyment of wisdom. The character of oui* 
present thoughts is always determined by that of our 
past cxpeiieneo, and our conscientiousness depends 
upon the degree in which we haveabecn acquainted 
with divine lavwind have obeyed it. * 

In short, it* appears that any disturbing power 
necessarily Anises the soul to act and will according to 
its habit and character. Every new sensation is un¬ 
accountably connected with some preceding sensation, 
so that volition and memory are the necessary eh a- ‘ 
racteristics of manifested mind. No* subtilty of 
reasoning has been able to account for these powers or 
peculiarities of mind on a material theory. Phreno¬ 
logists and metaphysicians, with all their grand and 
cloudy pretensions, have added nothing important to 
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our knowledge concerning them. All their elaborate 
disquisitions, exhibiting the operation of mental func¬ 
tion in unisbn with organization, teach us no more 
than we previously knew—namely, that the functions 
of the mind and brain are created to act together at 
present. They leave us in, possession of the capital 
and most interesting fact, that we do will and we do 
remejnber, but they Sannot tell us how. Still they 
must acknowledge that these wonderful powers Ijelong 
to some, being, which ^chooses between pleasant and 
unpleasant sensations, both when the body sleeps, and 
when it wakes; and which being also recalls past 
‘ impressions, obtaininew thoughts, anticipates events, 
and interprets providence according to certain laws 
of association and^certain states of mind and body. 
That is, our Makefr^as bound our faculties to act in a 
certain order unJ|b certain circumstances; He holds 
dominion over nS as well as matter; He go veins 
both, by laws fronrwhieh there can be no deviation 
without disorder, because they are the acts of the 
Everpresent, the Infinite, Goodness, Wisdom, that 
created wills, capable of opposing Himself only to 
demonstrate that Omnipotence is Love, since in¬ 
telligent obedience to His comma# Is secures the 
' flfcpsent well-being of every spirit, and prepares it for 
delights expanding with eternity. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF T&E POWER OF THE .MIND 
IN SOMNAMBULISM. - 

Tii^ importance of reflecting on volition and memory- 
will be best demonstrated by^acts ; and an ^cquaint- 
ttnco with these principles will most fully manifest the 
nature of our existence, as constituted to be modified 
and actuated by moral forces. .The senseg are im¬ 
pressed whenever their objectf are present, but the 
mind itself receives no imjjressio^, unless disposed to 
attend. Thus we find that, whqp,*the mind is fully 
intent upon one class of objects life ideas, it wholly 
disregards all others ; as when thapbsent man forgets 
the presence of his friends, or the imaginative man 
revels in his ideal world to the detriment of his well* 
being in this lower and more palpable existence. 
Many curious instances of this want of attention to 
the senses may bo related, the mdfct remarkable of 
which very ry&rly approximate to insanity? which 
probably in m<M cases is properly described as beii% 
out of the* senses. Those images and intimations 
which the senses continue correctly to exhibit, are 
disregarded or perverted by the mind, while it is busied 
about sensations or impressions produced excited* 
by some disordered action of the brain; which being 
the organ on which the thinking power immediately 
acts, and through which it directly receives all its 
intelligence concerning the external world, of course 
must constantly modify the manifestation of mind 
I 4 
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according t<J the healthiness of its structure and func¬ 
tion Somnambulism, or sleep-walking, affords good 
tramples of Inental activity, without attention to the 
impression made on the senses. Somnambulists gene¬ 
rally walk* with their eyes open, but it is evident that 
they do not employ them. A man has been known to 
fall asleftp while Wahdng at the end of a fatiguing 
journey, and he coula not be roused from his sleep 
without great difficulty, although he continued to walk 
in company with his friends for a considerable distance. 
It is, indeed, a well-authenticated fact, that in tb-t 
disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore, many of the 
soldiers fell asleep, yet continued to march along with 
their comrades. ® 

In connection with this subject, we'have an illus¬ 
tration of the geirtus^of Sliakspeare, who gives a lucid 
glimpse at the phenomena of somnambulism and sleep¬ 
talking, when lie ■kribes Lady Macbeth ill “ the 
unnatural troubles ofner unnatural deeds, discharging 
<he secrets of her-infected mind to her deaf pillow.’ 
lie represents the abrupt and suggestive vision in 
which the soul re-enacts her terrible pint, precisely as 
those oft^n witness who are attendant oil talking 
dreamers and insane persons. 

*1 have seen her rise fiom her.oed,” says the 
gentlewoman, “throw her night-gown upon her, unlock 
her closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upon it, read 
it, afterwards leal it, and again return to bed; yet all 

this vvliilp fast asleep.” 
v 

“ Durt —You see her eyes aie open. 

Gent. — But their seiibc is shut.” 

How do we account for this strange state of mind ? 
It may be true that certain portions of brain sleep 
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while other portions remain awake; bift what does 
that signify P Can one part of the brain subserva the 
purpdses of the other parts, and those 'organs whitft 
phrenologists appropriate to thought, furnish a sub¬ 
stitute in their own action fo» that of the instruments 
of vision and of hearing ? If so,, their system must be 
false; for then faculty is not, Ifmited according to 
their cranial maps, the provinces of which are Ijoldly 
defined by very imaginary lines indeed. But what is 
the (fifFei ence in the state of the brain during sleeping 
tad waking ? Happily, we are supplied with fticts 
which in some measure answer this question, and 
prove to our satisfaction that both brain and mind act 
altogether, and not by bits. • •* 

Sir Astley Cooper had a jiatient, whose skull being 
imperfect, allowed him to exetoiife the movements 
of the brain. Sir Astley says,»I distinctly saw the 
pulsation of the brain was re«fcr and slow, but at 
tins tune he was agitated by same opposition to his 
wishes, and directly the blood was sent witli increased* 
force to the brain, the pulsation became frequent and 
violent.” The following case occurred in the hospital 
of Montpellier, ill 1821. Dr. Caldwell s^tes, that 
“the subject of^it was a female, who had'lost*n large 
portion of the ckull and dura mater ill a neglected 
attack of Iue% venerea. When she was in a dreamless 
sleep, her brain was motionless; when her sleep was 
impel feet and she was agitated by dreams, her brain 
protiuded from'the cranium ; in vivid dreams, ivpor^rif* 
as such by herself, the protrusion was consumable; 
and when perfectly awake, especially if engaged in 
active thought or sprightly conversation, it was greater 
still.” We may observe that in dreams reported by 
herself to be vivid, the brain protruded. These dreams 
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must, then, &ave occurred during the transition from 
sleep to waking, for we shall learn from numerous 
TRher facts, that the most perfect dreams are those 
which axz'not remembered. Here, moreover, we have 
a demonstration that the brain is roused by the mind; 
for mind must first have responded to the call, what¬ 
ever the' medium of^the sensation which caused the 
patient to awake. , We also see that the brain, during 
active thought, must have been injected witji ad¬ 
ditional blood in evejy part of it; for doubtless it, 
would have become enlarged in all directions, at onef, 
had the skull allowed. If we understand anything of 
its mechanism and circulation, this must always be 
the tendency, whenever the supply of blood is increased 
in the brain, for branches spread through it to every 
part from the larger blood-vessels ; anil as there are 
no valves there, the supply must flow to all, as water 
flows through every open pipe connected with the 
main. Does the mind control the supply, and cause it 
‘to pass with more or less freedom in certain parts of 
the brain, according to circumstances ? Then the 
mind acts independently and as a whole, not as a loose 
bundle oi-separafte faculties, each self-moved. 

. It is,' indeed, asserted that in one *^ase, during the 
excitement of one set of organs, the “collapse of the 
others was sufficient to prtiducc a depression -, and the 
anger of the person could alwuys be known by “ the 
holes which appeared in his head ” on the coronal 
SWface where the bone was defective. (Phrenological 
Journal, Sept. 1835.) This is the solitary and incon¬ 
gruous evidence to a fact of too much importance to 
be thus received, so that we may still say we have no 
proof that brain responds in parcels to the impress of 
the mind ; but even if we had, it would no more prove 
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that mind results from the aeiipa of the Airain than 
from the use of our limbs, through which also the 
mind is manifested by calling them into‘action. At* 
any rate, the oneness of the mind, and therefore its 
independence on successive conditions of Ifrain and 
faculty, must be acknowledged ; for surely it is the 
same mind which experiences ajl the successions of 
sensation and of thought. Hovf^ then, does this fact' 
agree w^th the assumption that the healthy brain may 
be active in one part and dormant in another ? The 
Kite and power of attention alone explain the mystery. 
We find that mental activity, when directed to the 
body, causes an instantaneous increase in tljc supply 
of blood to the brain, which of course vrS should 
expect, because the blood furnishes the material, which 
excites the whole bodily apparatus into action when 
the will demands it. This fact, however, brings us 
very little nearer to the unravelnient of the tangled 
clue that must guide us from the mazes of science and 
surmise. 

The action of the will, which in fact is only the soul 
at work when opposed, demands a large supply of 
nervous energy, which is generated in,the brain from 
the blood, in order to use the muscles for the purpose 
of resisting or ‘avoiding the opposition. Hence we 
find the power that wills, and acts on the brain, so 
influences the heart and nerves, as to cause a stronger 
current of blood to be sent to the brtiin on such 
occasions, for the production of that stimulus, wliatev® 
it be, which excites the voluntary mu sc Alar system, 
and enables it to continue obedient to the will as long 
as the blood continues to furnish the necessary supply. 
The direct power of the mind is manifested by its 
action on the brain and blood, for it*eertainly separates 
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something * fron» these when the will operates oil 
the muscles. In this fact, then, we discover 
sufficient reason why that which thinks should be 
connected with the brain; and we can also understand 
how the'condition and quantity of blood and brain 
should modify the manifestation.of the mind, for this 
manifestation is accomplished only through the medium 
and use of those muMes which are subservient to the 
will' and which can be energized only as long as the 
circulating fluid and the brain are in a fit state to, 
supply the nervous power. ' From this benevoljjtft 
arrangement, it happens that total suspension of volun¬ 
tary activity, at least to the extent of not expressing 
want of* help, is usually accompanied by unconscious¬ 
ness of things aro'und us. The perception of our 
bodily state and the pow$r of appealing for assistance, 
or of avoiding physical inconvenience, commonly cease 
together, —perfect faintness is perfect unconsciousness. 
It must indeed be hard and crude logic that would 
induce us to conclude that, because of this merciful 
arrangement, the faculty of willing or of exercising 
volition is produced by the body on which this faculty 
operates. Surejy it is more consonant with reason to 
bclicvti tfiat the being which perceives the sensation 
15y which it is roused into action, is^tlie same being 
that acts and wills ; and that this being' is very pro¬ 
videntially deprived of the power of material perception 
when totally’deprived of the power of acting upon 
HUjterials To be perfectly incapable, and yet keenly 
sensible of TPvery impulse from this brute world, would 
be just that misery of weakness which Milton repre¬ 
sents Satan so afraid of, and is quite the reverse of 
that weakness which causes the Christian to exclaim, 
“ When I am wehli, then am I strong from the 
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consciousness that Omnipotence is graciously -with 
him. 

It is evident that the integrity of mental action*is, 
not dependent on the waking activity of the .brain, or 
at least of that portion of it whiph is more immediately 
connected with the senses 5 for we possess incontro¬ 
vertible evidence that the mind is sometimes employed 
more clearly in profound sleep tllKn when the attention' 
is in any degree directed to the senses. Dr. After- 
crombfe relates, that an eminent lawyer had been con- 
Ht^ted respecting a case of gredl difficulty and import¬ 
ance, and after several days of intense attention to the 
subject, he got up in his sleep and wrote a long paper. 
The following morning he told ^is wife that* he had 
had a most interesting dream, andtliat he would give 
anything to recover the trafri of tlnjught which had 
then passed through his mind. She directed him to 
his writing-desk, where he found his opinion clearly 
and luminously written out. 

It is contrary to all the physiology of the case to 
conclude, as some most hastily have done, that it i 3 
but a lighter kind of sleep which is associated with 
somnambulism ; for this tradition results from nervous 
exhaustion, and is apt, like delirium, to occRr jn the 
most marked nii'ymer in persons in whom the quantity 
of blood is deficient. The difficulty of arousing such 
patients is always in proportion to the completeness of 
the attack; that is, in proportion to the* energy with 
which the will is at work without attending to thy l(l 
body,—a sufficient proof that the sle&jl,'whether 
partial or perfect, is yet profound. This kind of sleep 
never happens but when the nervous system demands 
unusual repose, being greatly worn by some bodily 
irritation or mental disquietude. "The abuse of the 
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passions Most frequently predisposes to its ’worst 
That the mind should act thus vigorously 
wHen the body is exhausted, and be most energetic 
When thq heart beats low and the cheek is blanched, 
is at bestr but indifferent attestation to the truth of the 
theory that requires mind to bp merely the effect of 
blood agting upon brain, or a kind of compound en¬ 
gendered by their <taixture, which will be most 
stro'ngly manifested when the mixture is most active, 
like the electric fluid from the acid and the* metals 
in the galvanic trough.*’ A ', 

Dr. Darvp^ Zoonomia, p. 221.) relates a case which 
he witnessed of a young lady, who, after being ex¬ 
hausted by violent convulsions, was suddenly affected 
by what he calls reverie. She conversed aloud with 
imaginary person^, her eyes were open, but so intently 
was her mind occupied, that she could not be brought 
to -attend to external objects by the most violent 
stimulants. The conversations were quite consistent. 
Sometimes she was angry, at other times \ ery witty, 
but most frequently inclined to melancholy. Indeed, 
it appears that this reverie only exalted her natural 
versatility of temper and intellect. She sang with 
accura^-,'and repeated many pages from the poets. 
In repeating some lines from Pope, sh)j forgot a word, 
and after repeated trials regained it. Ir subsequent 
attacks, she could walk about tlje room, and, although 
she coiHd notseee, she never ran against the furniture, 
but always avoided obstacles. Dr. Darwin convinced 
himself tlfotsin this state she was not capable of seeing 
or hearing in the ordinary manner . It is observable 
in this case that volition was not suspended; she 
regained by effort the lost word in repeating the 
poetry, and deliberated according to the natural habit 
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of her mind; yet, when the paroxysm wag over,* she 
could not recollect a single idea of what had passed 
in it. , *' 

The relation between dreaming and somnambulism 
is remarkably exhibited by the manner in v&ich the 
current of dreamt may be'directed in certain indi¬ 
viduals, by impressing their senses during sleep. An 
officer engaged in the expedition to Louisburg, in 
1758, was so peculiarly susceptible of such impressions, 
that he afforded bis companions much amusement by 
*e facility with which they couid cause him to dream. 
On&e they conducted him through a quarrel which 
ended in a dupl: the pistpl was placed in his hand, he 
fired, and was 1 awakened by the report. They found 
him asleep on a locker, when they made him believe 
he had fallen overboard. They told him a shark was 
pursuing him, and entreated him to dive for bis life, 
and he threw himself with great force on the cabin 
floor. After the landing of the army at Louisburg, 
his friends found him one day asleep in his tent, and 
evidently much annoyed by the cannonading. They 
then made him believe he was engaged, when he ex¬ 
pressed great fear and a disposition to run away. They 
remonstrated, but increased his fearV by imitating 
groans; and whch he asked who was hit, they named* 
his particular friends. At last, they told him that the 
man next him had fallen, when he sprang out of bed, 
rushed out of the tent, and ended his dreyn by filing 
over the tent ropes. He had no recollection of hi* 
dreams. 

According to a report jnade by the Committee of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 1831, that process 
which is called Animal Magnetism appears to have the 
power of producing a remarkable kind of somnambu- 
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$$$$£% Georget, and] Itard concur' in baring 
_ I' to t&e truth of .this case.—A lady, 64 years of 
c*ncer.itt her breast. She was magnetized, 
for Ihepppose of dissolving the tumour, but the only 
,e|feet Was to throw hep into a state in which external 
sensibility was removed, while ljer ideas and power of 
’Conversing retained all their clearness. In this con- 
utMtjph, her surgeon •induced her to submit to 


won, Having given her consent, she sat dowak 
on -a chair, and the diseased pari was deliberately 
dissected out^while sh#continued conversing about tjjj' 
different stages of the operation—being perfectly 
insensible of pain. On awakiag^she had no conscious¬ 
ness whatever of having been operated upon. She u as 
a lady of great respectability, and resided at No. Ml, 
Hue St. Denis, I^iris. • 

This case is not quoted either for or against Mesme¬ 
rism. The operation having been really performed, 
and tbe patient having appealed indifferent to pain, it 
equally well answers the purpose of illustration ; for 
if truly the effect of Mesmerism, it proves the power 
of causing a wonderful sort of abstraction, dm ing which 
the mind may perceive what goes on in the organs, and 
employ tlfem too, without sensation in them. And if 
this case be an imposition in that respect, it yet proves 
the mastery of the will in maintaining »+he attention 
according to purpose, in almost as marvellous a 
manner. • 

^It lias been objected to this case that it is foolish to 
believe a person could undress lierself, and feel 

pins and tapes, and yet be insensible to the surgeon’s 
knife. The objector forgets that sensation depends on 
the direction of the mind, and the relative condition of 
the nerve and the Mood. This is illustrated by the 
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different effects of ethereal vapour and chloroform in 
different persons. An Irishman operated on by Dr. 
filler in the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, inhaled the. 
vapour of ether with the hope of becoming unconscious, 
btrt' being a habitual drunkard,,it produced ofily a form 
SC delirium, so that hp continued to talk like one in a 
.state of somnambulism, mixing present objects with 
picas previously existing in his mind. The operation? 

t ited about ten minutes, and during it the patient*held 
e inlufler to his mouth, and frequently protested that 
o*ul(l not do. From the highly sensitive nature of 
the parts, the operation, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have been exijj&ueiating, but the patient’s mind 
,vas too busy to know anything of # it. After itwvas over 
the surgeon said to him, “I suppose you will let me 
operate to day ?’ “Certainly not,”^aid the patient; 
“ I must be asleep. The thing has not succeeded with 
mo.” He then sat up, and seeing the wound, exclaimed, 
“ That bates the globe.” And being asked if be 
bad felt anything, lie answered,‘•feBTot a ha’p’orth;” 
and then, with the manner of a tijisy man, insisted on 
telling “ all about the toldrums of the business,” and 
kept the surgeon'- and students in a rijar by bis narra¬ 
tive of what occurred during the inhalatiofi, ,which, 
very Iiish-like, was a medley of imaginary lights, but 
wholly irrespective of his own leg. 

Dr. John Reid, professor of physiology at St. 
Andrew’s, had a cancerous gland disseeted from his 
neck while under the influence of chloroform ; the 
operation was painless, and yet he tells us-fllfit, in his 
lialf-delirium, lie felt a strong.desire that a divided 
artery might be allowed “to spout” over the white 
neckcloth of a friend standing by; thus betraying still 
that hearty geniality so natural to him. 

K 
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The mystery of this subject may be somewhat ex¬ 
plained by the fact that different portions of the brain 
-.anil spinal «hord are successively influenced by the 
anaesthetic agent. We find that intellectual action is 
interferes with, and its outward manifestation sus¬ 
pended when the blood is so far affected as to cause the 
circulation of venous blood in th^ cerebrum or true 
' brain; but when thevinfluence on the blood is incom¬ 
plete, it may still be sufficient to interrupt the function 
of the pons Varolii^"or that nervous mass at the base, 
of the brain which serffes a§-the medium of sensatiojjj? 
But the moral of the matters still this — the mind 
always evinces the -characteifbf its faith and habit, just 
in proportion to its njeans aP power of acting. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STATE f>F THE ATTENTION MODIFIES 
PERCEPTION. 

* 

Attention is that state hr action of the mind by which 
* ive are enabled to cultivate acquaintance with the pecu¬ 
liarities of tilings, and therefore it secures to us that 
knowledge on which ai& science, and reasoning are 
founded. It is immediately connected with ^>ur capa¬ 
city of observing distinctions and similarities, as pre¬ 
sented to the soul throagh the senses and in memory. 
Our intimacy with the delicate analoSfes and diversities 
of nature will be proportioned to Tjfc pleasure we 
experience in attending to their minSflj® ; or to the 
bias of our minds under the force tff circtfniagulcps, and 
according to the constitution of our senses^Mfeental 
habits. Thus one man glides throughJ®t^*with a 
barren intellect, having no inclination soJrolook into 
objects as to multiply ideas, or to excite nls*reason by 
regarding the various properties of matter, except as 
they serve tjie "purposes of his mere animal nature; 
while another becomes “ as happy as a lover,” and as 
full of vivid associations, because his souj is awakened, 
and acutely attentive to all the nicer characteristics of 
every link in the vast and beauteous clrw'of being 
within the range of his faculties. That the higher 
faculties of our intellect are successfully developed in 
proportion as this distinguishing attribute of our minds 
is exercised all experience demonstrates; but this 
k a 
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powerof attention ia perhaps most strikingly andbeau$i«§ 
fully exhibited in the histories of certain pdfcons, who 
■bein^deprivetl of one or more of their senses, have yet, 
by the m<ye attentive employment of those that re¬ 
mained, blcome so nicely intimate with certain of the 
properties of matter as vastly to excel the majority of 
individuals endowed with the common use of all their 
lenses. The state of their desires has given a more 
determinate intention to their minds. Thus blind 
persons have become exquisite sculptors, by the perse¬ 
vering use of a refin&l touch; while many have 1 
excelled as musicians, and not a'few have proved 
themselves more philosophically acquainted with the 
properties of light tljan others, simply from having 
more definitely fixed on their minds the ideas presented 
to them by accurate description. Hence, also, such 
persons are often very remarkable for their memories, 
since their deprivation of sight excites them to greater 
efforts in order to make amends for the loss of the 
many aids to recollection afforded by the eye. They, 
however, avoid the numerous causes of distraction 
which arise front the multiplicity of incongruous 
objects which copit our attention through bight. We 
all feel jbq much interference with the management of 
our reflective faculties through this means, that when 
we wish to remember and meditate, we, for the time, 
imitate as far as possible the condition of the blind, by 
withdrawing the mind from visual objects. The eye 
is. more discursive than the touch, which is more de- 
liberately'lfhployed in regarding objects one by one. 
Hence blind men have excelled in many mechanical 
attainments. Thus Giovanni Gonelli could produce 
an admirable likeness in marble of any one’s features 
which he had felt" and William Huntley became a 
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ee|y superior watchmaker. Now if we reflect a little" 
bn the naflftre of our senses, and the power of the mind 
in the attentive employment of one rathenthan another, 
we shall be able" to discover how any defect in the 
organization, through which,we perceive,* will ne¬ 
cessarily limit the pqwer ©f attending and reasoning. 
As the loss of any one sense causes attention to be 
directed and confined to the objects presented by the 
others, because the mind must act with whatever in¬ 
struments it may have ; so the injury of that portion 
' of brain through which we attend to present or re¬ 
membered facts, causes attention to be limited to 
whatever may be impressed through the portions that 
are most susceptible, This, peri^ip is the rationale of 
insanity. 

We have reason to believe that whenever disordered 
action of the mind occurs, a corresponding disorder 
takes place in th$ nervous organization ; but it always 
manifests itself at first, and, indeed, more or less 
throughout its course, by new and irregular whimsi¬ 
calities of will, the attention being withdrawn from 
ordinary objects, and the mind impressed by some 
false conviction or unreasonable desire. In short, 
insanity appears to be a disease in Which tflff mind is 
rendered incapable of due attention, either to ideas 
existing in the memory, or to new impressions on the 
senses, in consequent of being possessed by some 
mistaken notion, to such an extent that«it cannot view 
any subject or idea bearing any relation to that notion 
except in such a manner as shall confnWf the false 
impression. Whatever is presented to the mind in 
association with that false impression, at once causes 
the mind, according to a common law of its operation, 
to attend to the prominent notion,'which thus assumes 
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the character of an indisputable truth —an axiom — 
a faith to which everything must con^pm. The 
following anecdote will illustrate the power of this 
kind of fake belief, and at the same time demonstrate 
that mental persuasion js superior to the impressions 
of bodily necessity. A man will starve to death rather 
than renounce what he regards as truth. 

A clergyman, about forty years of age, happened, 
While drinking wine, to swallow with it the seal of a 
letter which he had just received. One of his com¬ 
panions seeing him alarfced, for the sake of a foolisjp 
jest, cried out, “ It will'seal up your bowels.” These 
words taking effect upon his brain while excited by 
a fright, caused the gentleman to become suddenly 
insane. From that moment he was the victim of 
melancholy, and i% a few ffays he Jfefused to swallow 
any kind of nourishment, allegingjls a reason, that 
“he knew nothing would pass tl^ugh him.” The 
plentiful operation of a powerful cathartic, which his 
physician forced him to take, failed to convince him of 
the patency of his bowels. Coaxing and threats were 
equally unavailing ; his mind would not consent that 
anything, should jpass down Into his stomach, and he 
died of $ rSad idea.* 

*A11 prejudice which disqualifies an individual from 
comparing evidence is so far disorder of intellect. 
The will is tbrig engaged, and cannot attend to new 
claimants, so ajf to determine justly concerning them. 
In madness, the prejudice and perversion are more 
decided, adu'for the most part more honest than those 
which cause divisions amongst responsible men. Like 
children looking through different coloured glasses at 
the sun, each believes that liis own fragment presents 
the only proper hue/ 

* Winslow on Imaginative Wanderings. 
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God only can teach us perfect truth, for He alone 
sees thing^jus they are in universal relationship, fn 
Thy light, shall we see light. The evidences* of 
Omniscient Power are presented to our reason in 
detached and very small portions at a time, and there* 
fore prejudice, pride, and error cannot be removed 
from our minds but by our endeavouring to discover 
more and more of the pivine plan and purpose in Hi* 
word and all His^works, over which we can always 
see tbaf Charity presides, while Docility and Reverence 
sij^ at the feet of Wisdom, like twin children with, their 
mother. Let us not, then, forget, that if we would 
learn truth we must attend to it, or we shall act like 
persons out of their senses, for # if we will.not seek 
truth as our guide, we shall find that falsehood will 
govern us. If have mot leaned forbearance 
towards others, ife have learned nothing to good 
purpose, and alljjmr knowledge will tend only to 
aggravate the torments of selfishness and prejudice, 
by rendering our injustice to others more glaring, and 
by removing us further and further from the peaceful¬ 
ness of wisdom, which, as even Plato could teach, is one 
with every virtue. ‘ ... 

In mental derangement, the efiiciency, *S-respects 
the power of attending to sensation, may £e very 
partial, and»even limited to one subject. As regards 
that subject, the faculty of discrimination is lost. 
Any attempt to compare, only reproduces the same 
image. Thus a man may believe, as the celebrated 
Simon Browne did, that he has lost his rational soul, 
while at the same time exerting the highest order of 
intellect. This person, in dedicating a controversial 
work to Caroline, consort of George II., says of him¬ 
self, “ that by the immediate hand of God, his very 
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thinking substance has been wasting away for seventeen 
y^ars, till it is wholly perished, and not the least 
reifiembrancQ«of its very ruins remains.” This false 
impression commenced under circumstances of strong 
mental excitement. Ho was stopped by a robber, but 
being stout and brave, lie seized, the thief, and flung 
him to the ground so violently as to kill him on the 
^pot. After this, the good, pious man fancied his own 
rational soul was taken from him, as a punishment for 
having thus taken the law into his own hantls. So 
completely does the dodfcnant idea sometimes possess 1 
the attention and alter the state of the nerves, that 
certain deranged persons become almost insensible 
to external impressions, and, like that pseudo-saint 
Macarius, might stanS ’in a state of nudity for months 
together in a maph, exposed to the bite of every 
noxious insect, with enjoyment rather than annoyance. 

Attention, however, is not to be regarded as a 
distinct power of the mind, but rather as an essential 
quality of a conscious being. Indeed, consciousness 
*and attention appear to be identical, or at least only 
different degrees of the same quality; and they both 
depend on our innate adaptation to the objects by 
which ouf- Maker has been pleased to excite our 
emotions and to interest our reason. Consciousness is 
the feeling or thought of itlie present moment, and 
attention is the mental effort accompanying that feeling 
or thought. They 4re inseparable, and essential to 
mental experience; for, as when we say we feel pain, 
we mean tfes consciousness of pain is the pain itself; 
so also when we say paiji caused us to attend, we mean 
that the pain existed only in our attention being pain¬ 
fully awakened. Things are agreeable or disagreeable 
to us, not from any attributes or qualities in them- 
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selves, but only because our minds are constituted to 
be pleased or pained by them; and hence we attej/d 
to them in proportion as we are impressed by them, 
that is} according to the state of our minds. If the 
mind be thoroughly intent uppn one class of objects, 
real or ideal, other objects are either disregarded or 
disagreeable, because the faculties once roused, have a 
tendency to proceed in the Same direction as from 
mental impetus , which increases in force until it meets 
with some impediment, either in the failure of the 
brfpn, some internal sensationjfcr in some counteract¬ 
ing agency strongly operating from without. Hence 
the danger of isolating ourselves for the pleasure of 
indulging our own wills. We tbgs become enthusiasts 
or madmen; at length, incapable of perceiving any¬ 
thing in proper relationship* to others as well as to 
ourselves, we convert all nature into a vast theatre of 
phantasms, which we employ for our own deception, 
either to atnuse or to torment us. What we have 
selfishly chosen abides with us, and the soul that has 
confirmed itself in erroneous habit, seems conscious of 
such thing-' only as suit the state of its will. The 
enjoyment of a being morally deprave^ must be selfish, 
and hence always tending to separation. Hid ^ve not 
been constituted^ suffer, we should never have beert 
recoverable t® the pure social law. Hut God is merciful. 
He has connected suffering with sin, that through 
suffering we may sympathize with eacli^her, and be 
constrained to learn from our full need of Almighty 
aid to appreciate free benevolence as the chJtactenstic 
of Divine Nature. » 

We see, whenever we have means of detecting it, 
that the will is always engaged about its business; for, 
as far as we can observe the mind’s operations, it is 
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ever comparing, choosing, or pursuing. We sleep, 
aV$ lose sight of realities; we awake, an4 lose sight 
o£ dreams, ohly because our attention is fixed on what 
Is presentjto the mind’s consciousness of things external 
or withiff 1 itself; but ^till, sleeping or waking, the 
thinking principle is equally intent and equally en-, 
gaged. CircumstanceS ’change not its nature, but only 
Ihodify its operation. Even apparent unconsciousness 
is no proof of its suspension. As far as we can dis¬ 
cover, the soul always thinks, .when once excited. 
Let the same circumflances return, and the mjpd 
manifests itself in the same manner, for neither 
physical elements nor- spiritual dynamics can alter the 
affinities«of the soul,jpr liberate it from the neceyity 
of choice and action according to the constitution in 
which it was caeated. *The freedom of its will is 
limited to its sphere, and any contrariety in its move¬ 
ments to Divine Law brings it in contact with some 
obstacle, so that persistence in erroneous'desire leads 
only to increased suffering; and as a creature is 
rendered incapable of its natural delight when in 
darkness, so every rational soul finds its proper liberty 
only in returning to the true light, which is true love. 

* What is ifreant by true love, Paul describes under the 
fiame of Charity, and it was fully exemplified by Him 
who, when mocked in His last agonies'by those for 
whom He died, said, Father, forgive them. 

Insanity, slfeep-walking, and sleep-talking prove that 
mental activity is not proportioned to the wakefulness 
of the seflSes, nor indeed necessarily associated with 
sensation, but rather the reverse; at least it appears 
that the mind in such eases is occupied not so much 
in attending to external things as to fancies; or if in 
any degree to realities, only so far as to mix them 
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with imagined or remembered circumstances. This is 
perfectly consonant with all we know of the mind; 
though ideas are first excited by some peculiar con- 
ditioh ■ of the organization in keeping with certain 
states of mental faculty, yet the ideas or images of 
things afterwards continue iff play their parts in the 
dramas of the soul, without its recurring to the help 
of renewed sensation. The senses, then, are no part 
of Our consciousness, or of ourselves, for individuality 
(Joes not consist of parts; it is the one and indivisible 
being, the ego ipse, which perceives and wills. 

Consciousness and mental action are the same things. 
The power of perceiving exists before the objects 
perceived are presented, for objects only excite an 
action or operation of that which perceives so as to 
produce impressions. The senses cowvey the exciting 
causes of new thoughts to our minds, but there is no 
necessary connexion between the sensation, and the 
idea awakened by it, but in the nature and property 
of the thinking principle itself. It is this which gives 
appropriate forms to appropriate impressions, or 
interprets sensations in keeping with some pre-existing 
ordinance of the soul. We see, we,feel, we hear, 
according to a power apart from sense, or At neces¬ 
sarily associated,with it, and according to a nature 
that may see,‘hear, feel, in a different manner with 
different instruments, cr even immediately, that is, 
without instruments, and rather accordinjfto the state 
of the will than the state of the body. 

It is manifest that the body is but instrumental to 
the soul, and does not confer on it the power or capa¬ 
city of perceiving and reasoning. However suitable 
the body may be for the purpose of enabling the soul 
to hold intercourse with the objects of this world, we 
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hate intimations that the soul possesses powers by 
^hich it would be conscious, active, rational, and*’ 
capable of all that can be predicated of human intelli¬ 
gence, e^en if the body were at once dissolved. 

Here*an observation-concerning the phenomena 
attributed to Mesmerism may J)e again ventured. If 
philosophical witnesses have not avouched fallacies and 
•tricks to be facts and fair dealing, we possess demon¬ 
stration that sensation is not essential to perception ; 
for men whom we have been accustomed to think 

O 

shrewd physiologists, whose Opinions in other makers 
have been deemed most wisely founded on observa¬ 
tion, are ready to declare their conviction, — that 
individuals in a certain state of mesmeric excitation, 
are in the habit of dispensing with the use of their 
senses in holdiag comAunicatien with things about 
them. The cases of clairvoyance are numerous, and 
related with all appearance of: honest simplicity, in 
most of the treatises on Mesmerfcm. Now, if we may 
rely on these experiments, it follows, as Mr. II. Mayo 
says — 

“ I. That the mind in the normal state perceives 
objects through sensation, but may, in a disturbed 
state, pefceive objects directly or independently of the 
'senses. r 

“ II. Objects perceived directly cowvey the same 
impression with objects perceived through sensation ; 
therefore eternal objects are real and what they 
appear to be. 

“ III. The mind is capable of acting independently 
of its organs : therefore the mind may exist without 
the body.” 

Since, then, it is so boldly declared that facts from 
all quarters conduce to such important conclusions, it 
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behoves the philosophic patiently to examine, the 
records eonjfcaining them, and, as far as possible, to ted 
their truth by strict observation. • " 

Confirmed Christians, however, need ijot such 
questionable indications of the # soul’s capacity, since 
they are satisfied witji the dictum of revelation oq 
the subject, feeling assured that therein resides an 
authority established on deeds, which cannot be shaken 
by the most vehement infidelity. Unsatisfactory find 
unsafe in* the highest degree would be our belief of a 
spiritual existence, and dim ind^d our hope of immor¬ 
tality, if resting oil no better foundation .than cataleptic 
ecstasies and mesmeric visions; /or in all these things 
our own imaginations, assisted by^‘ the cunning crafti¬ 
ness of those who lie in wait to deceive," may most 
easily delude us. Wa need n#t doubj^thai the tempt¬ 
ing and accusing spiiji which controls and governs the 
minds of all who are^fisobedient to moral law, plays 
high tricks with pryifg and self-confident sceptics, for 
the purpose of fostering their folly into outrageous and 
extravagant credulity on the one hand, or of confirming 
their pride into a hardy defiance of all testimony, 
whether human or divine, on the other. But the 

j 

truth that commends itself to every man’s Conscience 
in the sight of God, and which is found only in the 
Bible, will preserve us in the safe course of upright 
and honest investigation, and enable us to detect and 
expose the phenomena which delusive m*uds are ever 
ready to exhibit; and being instructed by the suie 
word, which expresses what is meant concerning the 
malignant ingenuity of fallen spirits, both human and 
diabolic, we shall not be surprised to find the subtlety 
of persons experimented on constantly interfei ing to 
increase the doubts or aggravate the errors of those 
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wbo ebtfekvoutVby testing the faculties of man, tb find 
eatiaf&otion Stas their reason which they will not 
livbfe&fti the declarations of man’s Maker. Pro- 
h^ most remarkable circumstance connected 
■•with masmeric manoeuvres is the stupendous power of 
systematic and egregious fwm^which they have called 
into action, even in those who otherwise seemed too 
rftoffd for invention. The love of the marvellous, and 
strong desire }o be deemed especially endowed, 
ffhich morbid minds almost invariably evinde, induce 
those persons whfe aie most powerfully affected by 
excitement of imagination, or by unnatural fixedness 
of attention, to take up, as if the spontaneous pro¬ 
duction^ their o wn minds, whatever is suggested by 
the words, the tone,’ the manner, the look of those 
whom they desire to pWase. All physiologists know 
there is a state of body in which the mind, while 
acutely alive to everything presented, is yet in that 
dreamy bewilderment, that, like an ignis fatuus, it 
seems incapable of resisting the least impression from 
without, but is moved hither and thither by the 
gentlest breath or the slightest movement. This has 
been clearly the case in such instances of pretended 
clairvoyance as*have come within my own observation. 
A reaf and great change in the relation of the mind 
to the senses has been produced, more ®r less readily, 
according to the habit of the f individual. A person 
who had be«n many times acted on became rigid in 
every muscle, and continued so for moi e than an hour, 
without even the movement of an eyelid, simply from 
imagining that the mesmeric process had commenced, 
when, in fact, the supposed operator had been other¬ 
wise engaged. Nevertheless, the so-called mesmeric 
state was complete, — the pulse at the wrist smaller 
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and much Quicker, the carotjjls throbbing strongly, the 
jugular veins vejjy full, and.yet the fade, that befotp 
appeared'healthy, was now cadaverous- jyid ghastly; 
the breathing slow and silent, the extremities cokhand 
stiff, the pupils widely dikteduadeT* 1 ^ string light, 
and the eyeballs bloodshot:''- Shouting, sydden blows, 
plucking the eyelashes,, tickling the nostrils with a 
quill, pinching until the blood flowed, rapid movement^ 
towards the staring and tearful eges, placing the body' 
erect at the risk of a severe fall, and much more, weMf 
•tried, but all without the least kign^f sensibility. Yet 
a t?>uch of the accustomed operator unlocked, as he 
said, one sense after another in a most astounding 
manner. The statue spake; but^las 1 all ut^red was 
only a marvellous entanglement 01 palpable lies, taking 
shape and direction after th^ftnanner of a dream, yet 
with a kind of method in it, according to the earnest 
questions which inquisitive enthusiasts put to the 
assumed oracle. This, with several somewhat similar 
instances which it would be here out of place to narrate, 
afforded sufficient proof that the attempt to gratify mere 
inquisitiveness about hidden things, or to obtain intel¬ 
ligence for which our natural faculties are intended to 
be employed, is in itself a vast delusioif. Toabring our 
reason to a mesmerized and hysteric girl for new light, 
while her digofdeped faculties are exalted, and yet 
depraved, by peculiar bodily condition, and while her 
spirit submits like a trained Caliban to do tbe bidding of 
a deluded man, is, to say the least, tremendously rife 
with moral danger. The subject, viewed only in this 
aspect, proves the proneness of tjie best minds to be led 
astray; and it teaches us the necessity of being con¬ 
scientiously determined by having the will rectified, 
and the reason enlightened by divine truth, if we would 
maintain our moral integrity. 
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A highly nervous and estimable gentleman was 
hnxious that I should test his “ lucidity ” while in the 
mesmeric state, in order to convince myself of it$ 
reality. The strong believer, who had been ac¬ 
customed to operate on my friend, soon put him into 
the desired condition. He seemed in a state of sleep, 
talking with his eye* closed. He thought he could 
•jjead through his forehead. I passed a Latin sentence 
slovfly above his eyebrows: he read it easily. He 
read many sentences in the same manner, Aid went 
through “ the contented’ of a new book. He pointed* 
to the phrenological organs of my head, and unified 
them in due order; and he told the time kwmassiiiir his 
finger oyer a watch without touchin g J k ^^Stamber 
of small objects from ctitferent persons^Epe room were 
placed together before hSfn, and he gave each person 
that which belonged to him, his eyes at*the while being 
aowever, that 

eyes, that if thejn^H^^p 1 eacliobject might easily 
be seen. T'how ■T^ffpPmy plan, but said nothing. I 
held my watch so that it might be plainly seen by him, 
and thwfieplaeing one hand over his eyes, passed the 
watch with its face to his forehead, having first adroitly 
moved the hands of the watch without b^ing observed. 
He instantly named the time, npt as now indicated, but 
as it was before the hands were mpved! J went on 
with my plan, letting single words or numbers stand 
an instant before his eyes, and then substituting others 
in testing his brow-sig^t, only saying, “ Wonderful! ” as 
I got the ready reply.. It was indeed very wonderful : 
the friends around were all surprisingly satisfied, but 
so was not I. The answers were all right, and yet all 
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wrong; right so far that he always correctly named 
what he had or might have seen, and wrong in all other 
Instances. Did "our friend endeavour to'deceive us ? 
No, far otherwise; but his brain was in such«a strange 
condition that he fully believed he was seeing with 
his forehead and his fingers, while in fact he was only 
ysing his eyes with his eyelids nearly closed. For the 
time he laboured under a peculiar insanity, and with a’ 
common infatuation was anxious to impress others 
with his otvn delusion. I can testify, by way of warn¬ 
ing to mesmerists, that whatever be their mode of 
fixing the attention while thus exciting and tiring the 
nerves J&te$ * great tendency to convulsive disease 
and lwntal««yMngement, as the, result of their un¬ 
natural trickasifjih the brain and senses. 

Assuming aiphat is related of pkreno-maguetism, 
weMryjiimfogy, i^^^^what- 

us also that if one human^^PuSSjfl^turily yields his 
body to the manipulations and lBipfeSsions of another, 
it pretty frequently follows that, through the medium 
of bodily susceptibilities, the will of the latter obtains 
irresistible power over the former, who is led captive 
in all his faculties to do any sin that may be dictated. 
Through the body all evil enters. Surely here we have 
a sufficiently important lesson to teach us flic necessity 
of keeping the body under our own control, if we wish 
to preserve our proper dignity as free agents, who 
acknowledge no master but Hiift who has the right of 
commanding, because He has made us for Himself. 

We need not attribute the mesmeric miracles to 
satanic agency ; the human spirit answers the purpose; 

i. 
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attd the fluid of which mesmerists so fluenfly talk is 
o^ly a very improbable hypothesis to explain the 
mysteries’of mental action. Here is the apparently 
valid o*hjfcction which cautious medical practitioners 
feel to tne employment of mesmerism as a remedial 
power. They justlyinquire, what is the agent ? Can 
we manage it ? No; it is too irregular, too uncertain, 
'too open to imposition and mistake, to supersede those 
medicinal agents, the properties and effects of which 
on the organism of disease are sufficiently well known. 
Shall we trust to th£ influences of imagination , or 
what not , with all its inscrutable vagaries, rather than 
judge according to the effects of what experience has 
taught (To t« appreciate? It js evident that mental in¬ 
fluences are by mesmerispi eicited in a manner which 
in no case can betcalculcfted on, for no two individuals 
are affected by it exactly in the same manner. Its 
effects are more vai ious and incalculable than we ever 
witness with regard to therapeutic agents, and there¬ 
fore, although it may occasionally cure certain maladies 
by i filming an unuspal c^hdition of the nervous system, 
yet ‘phte,ians may be&'asonably excused if they 
declin& fMadmi^ a vis irmginana into their materia 
medico,, Whe mind of me patient, indeed, may and 
duglit to-be directed to^jfie superintending Will and 
Power‘in the use of both physicalandspirtual remedies 
for physical and spiritual disorders ; and we often find 
the physiciaifS'Jikilful efforts seconded, sustained, and 
blessed by a better peace than that of ecstatic delirium 
or sleepy acquiescence. 

A man who is not tired out of self-command, or has 
not given himself up, cannot be quite mesmerised ; and 
lie who has positive moral faith, cannot be persuaded 
even in sleep or delirium to believe anything contrary 
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to that faith: but a man without faith has never mad# 
up his mind, and will seem to believe' any^ing, for life 
lives only in his senses, and is moved by ^vhatever 
outwardly affects him. Thus in the mesmeric and 
hypnotic states, the soul’s wilL ftdost in a purposeless 
submission; so that tHe operator can at his pleasure 
suggest any idea, or excite any emotion, provided it b^, 
in keeping with the patient’s previous life and know¬ 
ledge. This state is then so far the effect of a beguiled 
imagination, and not of faith, fior faith is the soul’s 
willing activity with intelligent f&liance and good 


If indeed phreno-mesmerkts can, by pointing to the 
appropriate organs, cauSJjMrman <b become pious and 
conscientious, or just whatjEh^y please, as they tell us 
they can, then indubitaw, they ought to be in full 
demand, and full pay, atjwpenitentiavies and prisons, 
to expedite the restoration of criminals to society by 
cultivating their brains, until duly developed after the 
best fashion of Gall and Sputeheim, instead of allying 
the poor involuntary outcaw^to be hanged ofclrans- 
ported. We have not hear#*. conversionsfjp^euch 
means but the divine methffi of emplbyinjj'Jhe body 
in useful labour, and the mind-fah natural arm repealed. 
truth, never fails»to effect all tfipFcan be done in this 
world to restore our fallen nature. 
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CHAPTEE.V. 

THE FACULTY OF ABSTRACTION. 

The. preceding facts, being viewed in connexion, 
clearljr prove that the'friind is formed to be in actiorf 
wh»a impressed, and that it does not grow out of Sen¬ 
sations, but is qualified to avail itself of their help in 
the adiqjaisition of truth. In proportion as we become 
acquainted ufith moral relations, we become conscious 
of responsibility^ and th«n our individuality takes its 
highest standing. We perceive tf^ on the direction 
of our voluntary energies depends either our weal or 
our woe; because we possess the faculty of willing 
according to our knowledge, and of fixing our attention 
on objects according to the end we would attain. Let 
us not, however, like Milton’s fallen angels, sit amidst 
thd^elouds of darkness to discuss subjects which only 
holy-bei#gs are*likely to understand, but let us turn to 
•our cotqmon experience of that condition of the think- 
ing principle in which we abstract our attention from 
surrounding objects, in order Jo fix it upon ideas. 

The sam© being that employs a certain set of muscles 
for the accomplishment of its purposes, also exercises 
a control over his faculties, and to a great extent, as 
long as the functions, of the body allow, directs their 
operations according to the will. Probably, in a 
perfect state, as regards physical accommodation, there 
would be no other limit to the exercise of this com¬ 
manding power over the mental faculties than the 
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necessary law of*-iheir constitution as mental, so thaj 
we might recall at will whatever passage of pjst 
experience we required to review, and, by*the govern¬ 
ment of ideal associations, compare fact with fact as 
might best subserve the interests of our reason. 

This power of reflecting on accumulated impressions 
in detail, appears to be the distinguishing character¬ 
istic of human intelligence. It is possessed by different 
individuals in very various degrees, and, like all our 
,0ther endowments, may be vastly improved by proper 
employment. Men of genius and mental determina¬ 
tion who live unsocially, are remarkable for "fheir 
powers of abstraction; so much so indeed as perhaps 
to warrant Seneca’s words — Nullum, magnum inge - 
nium sine mistura dementia. (De Tragi. An.) ‘ 

In the practice of abstraction, how«vei| such as it is, 
the devotees of Jtodhism far excel our philosophers. 
It is indeed the highest attainment of that superstition 
for persons so far to abstract themselves as to become 
unconscious of all external existence. Thus we find 
individuals among them habitually submitting, with 
the most profound composure, to inflictions and influ¬ 
ences which, to ordinary mortals/ wpuld induffa^the 
most terrible torment; but they really dS qpf feel 
them, because tjiey determine not to feel, or j}>y fixing 
the mental g*ze on ideal objects in such a manner as to 
lose sight of all others? 

The Fakirs invert their eyes in silent ?ontemplation 
on the ceiling, then gradually looking down, they fix 
both eyes, squinting at the tip of the nose, until, as they 
say, the blessings of a new light beam upon them. 
The Monks of Mount Athos were accustomed, in a 
manner equally ridiculous and with the same success, 
to hold converse, as they fancied, with the Deity. 
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Allatius thus describes the directions for securing the 
cqjestial joys of Omphalopsychian contemplation:■— 
“ Press thy* beard upon thy breast, turn thine eyes 
and thoughts upon the middle of thine abdomen; 
persevere for days and, nights, and thou shalt know 
uninterrupted joys, when thy spirits shall have found 
out thine heart and illuminated itself.” St. Augustin 
Mentions a'priest who could at will fall into these 
ecstasies, inAphich his senses were so forsaken by his 
soul, as thatme did not experience the pangs of the 
torture. TfiKHon. Hubert Carson was informed^, by 
the Father Abbot of Caracalla that these tricks of self¬ 
mesmerism were still pf^tised by his monks; probably, 
we may> suppose, fqr'fhe purpose of securing that 
intenser enjoyment of day-dreams which all may attain 
by trying with aU their Slight to be useless. (Monas- 
teries Levant.) 

A nJpi’n astronorafe passed a whole night in the 
same attitude, observing a phenomenon in the sky, and 
on being accost^l by 'some of the family in the morn¬ 
ing, he said, “ &must be thus; I will go to bed before 
*t\s late! ” He’Ed ga^ed the whole night, and did not 
fag^W- j.t. The inathe#atician, Viote, was sometimes 
so'-jjbs(jirbM by his calculations, that he has been known 
fo paais three days a<Sl three nights without food. It 
is refitted, cdjdhe Itaffin poet, Marini, that while he was 
intensely *||tetged inrevising his Adonis, he placed his 
le^ on theiSrts, where it burnt for some time, without 
bjs being aware of it. The power of the mind, in 
withdrawing itself from sensation by fixedness of 
idea can scarcely be more strongly exemplified. 

Mr. Braid’s experiments in hypnotism, published 
since the first appearance of this volume, very strik¬ 
ingly illustrate this subject, and, as he observes, 
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“ satisfactorily prove the unity of the mind, and thg 
remarkable power of the soul over the body.”* Th^se 
experiments help to explain some facts irf mesmerism 
and other states, induced by the aetion of»mind on 
mind, and of the mind in suppressing the functions of 
certain nerves, while intensifying those of others. 
The effect is produced by fixing the attention on some 
small object placed, or supposed to be placed, above 
and between the eyes. A kind of exhaustive abstrac¬ 
tion results; the patient, first becoming Jpptied of all 
idejs, by bringing the mind’s *attentiodRo a poia^ is 
then ready to be entirely possessed bjfany idea that 
may be suggested by any ao«% on the body, without 
the pow«r of resisting, choosit)g„0r comparing. This 
state is, however, modified by the previous condition 
of the brain and memory, sflch as «ccura/in certain 
forms of somnambulism; the^s&ul yieldinaBM|lf alto¬ 
gether to external influencesMiresents in wB* bodily 
attitude, as it were, a reflex irpjjgc of any impiession 
made upon the sengorium. The patient personifies 
whatever lie think! in his qwn b«fiq in the most 
complete and exalted mannas;. this iorm •xii' 

abstraction is near akin to ii^nfey, tlie usa-jls'.jike 
senses as the medium of contour ouftvsyd&jfii- 
pressions with jdeas being quite t&phfide(l. Thfi<i.nrty 
variety of ideas may be suggeJRl by Arastiolfef and 
changed to any extent by mew inflecMB of voice, 
such as naturally express or * accompwhj*' stately of 
feeling, just as in dreams and “insanity, a man seems 
actually to experience whatever he thinks, under the 
suggestion of peculiar states ofdirain. 

The most remarkable and instructive circumstance 

* The Power of the Mind over the Body, p. 30. 
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connected with hypnotism is' the influence of the 
patient’s bodily posture on his ideas. In the attitude 
of devotion »he becomes devout. Double his fist and 
he strike#. Corrugate his brow, and the gloom of 
care com’bs over him; in short, in the posture of any 
passion, the passion itself takes .possession, like a soul 
in a body prepared for it. This indicates the manner 
is which bodily habits tend to fix the soul into their 
mealiing, and to beget their like, a state of mind which 
becomes like a second nature. Hence the importance 
of conforming the rninfl, by educating the body in^he 
active working out- of the principles we desire to 
instil. The mere transfer of the signs of thought, and 
the pictures or language of ideas, from one mind to 
another, or from a book to a brain, is like hypnotism, 
a mere self-aban^onmerft, and quite the reverse of 
that healthy abstraction, in which the mind actively 
elaborates and combines ideas for itself. This giving 
up of the soul to receive anything that comes before 
it, without regard to motives or ends, is a common 
form of self-abandonment, and renders it so difficult to 
get men and women to think for themselves, with just 
views of what ipay be expected to result from their 
conduct ‘The safe habit of abstraction is that in 
which, with a mind of one’s own, thq persuasions of 
truth are obeyed, and the ’-esultant actions enjoyed; 
for we cannot be safe without feeling in sympathy 
with Heaven,*as expressed in its laws. 

If a man of the finest faculties yields his reason to 
the fascinations of sensuality, he soon loses control 
over the associations of his mind; memory and judg¬ 
ment necessarily become impaired. Even a brief 
interruption to the habit of mental withdrawal from 
objects of sense, renders a return to abstraction a 
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greater effort, especially if' the senses have in the 
interval been engaged by objects that powerfully 
excite the passions. Hence we see whycomparative 
sequestration and temperate management o&the body 
are necessary to the student’# success; anS hence, 
too, we learn that diversity of objects is the natural 
remedy for morbid abstraction. The case of Brindley, 
the celebrated engineer, illustrates these observation* 
His memory and abstraction were so great, ’that 
although he could scarcely read or write, he executed 
the B most elaborate and eomplSx plans as a matter of 
course, without committing them to paper. But this 
power was so completely disturbed after seeing a play, 
that he could not for a long tiijje afterwards resume 
his usual pursuits. Thus evil communications corrupt 
good manners, by absolutely Withdrawing the power of 
attending to proper objects of thought, and so weaken¬ 
ing the intellectual faculties, as at length entirely to 
disqualify them for restoration to integrity. Hence 
the force of that question which lie who asked it can 
alone answer, “ How can you, who are accustomed to 
do evil, learn to do well ? ” 

That degree of abstractedness whi^li approaches to 
dreaming is so essential to powerful intellecfha^ effort, 
that Dr. Maciysb, in his “ Philosophy of Sleep? 
includes all tke higher exercises of genius in his idea 
of dreaming. He says, Poems are waking dreams, 
the aristocratic indulgences of the fhtellect, the 
luxuries of otherwise unemployed minds; Milton's 
Paradise Lost is but a sublime hallucination ; Michael 
Angelo’s paintings in the Sistine Chapel are elaborated 
dreams. According to this view of tiie subject, the 
mind is most spiritualized when least awake. But 
surely such a conclusion is contrary to reason; for 
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who can' believe that voluntary mental abstraction is 
not associated with vigilance of spirit, or that the 
exercise of memory and imagination is not compatible 
with sougd judgment ? As well may we say, that to 
look steSdily over the .past, and thence to anticipate 
the future, is but to dream; and carefully to examine 
the way we have comb, and the way we are going, is 
tQ prove ourselves sound asleep. Reason acquires her 
proper dominion by abstraction from the senses, by 
her use of memory and imagination, or else there is no ( 
reality, no truth, beyorftl bodily sensation. It is tjue, 
that the poetic imagination imbues the commonest 
circumstances with a colouring which the vulgar mind 
regards as exaggerated, but yet the most successful 
exercises of creative genius are remarkable for their 
philosophicjjtjftitlifulness,* and the jtflnd which reasons 
abstracted!^ that is, while voluntaj^pdissociated from 
the circ’u’mstances and the senses of the body, is most 
conversant with the great principles which connect all 
science, all art, all moral and all physical relations, 
with the truth that commends itself equally to the 
admiring understanding and to the convicted con¬ 
science. Those # whom sensualists have deemed mad¬ 
men and‘•dreamers, have been the enlighteners of 
their race. They have ascended in th^ir thoughts out 
of the sight of the common down-looking men of this 
world, and have held their lamp of life to be relumed 
at the sun ofhnotlier and higher system, which cannot 
be reached by telescopes, but is realized by faith. 
Divine Wisdom has created the mind of man of too 
expansive a nature to be properly limited by the 
atmosphere and attractions of earth, and of too in¬ 
quisitive and spiritual a capacity to be quite easy in 
believing only in the properties of matter. Those 
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persons really dream who see no further than the 
surface; who realize nothing beyond the evidence of 
the senses, and read not spiritually the meaning of the 
grand panorama spread before their eyes. But those 
are vividly and vigorously awake, who can Withdraw 
themselves from sounds and colours, that they may 
reflect upon treasured ideas, and interpret the mystery 
of their existence by enjoying their spiritual faculties 
in intercourse with other minds, and in commuftion 
with their Eternal Parent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The difference between absence and abstrac- 
* TION OF MIND, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO THE 
STATE OF THE WILL IN CONNEXION WLTH THE 
BODY. 

c 

It is well to consider the difference between absence 
and abstraction of mind. The former is a mere 
morbid i acuity, a lisfless habit, or unmeaning dreami¬ 
ness ; the latter, a full and intent occupation. Absence 
is much known in brovfri-study, and after dinner by 
the winter fire. It is also common: at church and in 
school, at lectures %nd at lesson?. But mental ab¬ 
straction is an active and self-absorbing process, in 
which a powerful and cultivated will sustains the soul 
in that intellectual exaltation which constitutes the 
habit of true genius. Absence of mind, like sleep, is 
common to us .all*, but voluntary abstraction, to the 
extent, which is necessary to great excellence, and for 
the purpose of enjoying truth or realising fiction, is a 
rare endowment, by which the possessor dwells, as 
nearly as may be consistent with bodily life, in the 
purer region‘of the spirit. But there is danger in all 
sublunary enjoyments. Intellectual objects are often 
pursued to the very verge of that abyss by which 
Omnipotence has wisely limited the sphere of human 
thought, and thus many perish as regards all the 
proper uses of their present being, while distrust and 
discontent become stamped upon their features, and 
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incorporated with every atom of their substance. Bj> 
boldly'Venturing on speculative self-indulgence, they 
madly leap the bounds of rational inquiry, and then 
quarrel with their God because he is pleased to*ipirround 
creation with an outer darkness, in which perverted 
reason, thus proudly endeavouring to expatiate, 
becomes involved, perhaps for ever. The history of 
every age, from that of Eden to the present era, prpvdh 
that tha mental faculties, as well as the grosser ap- 
> petites, require the dominant control of moral tod 
religious principles for their safe and happy exercis% 
Presumption plucks only evil from the tree of know¬ 
ledge, while Indifference lies blighted even beneath the 
tree of life. • * 

When a person addicts himself to the habit ‘bf 
mental absence, he, of course, becomes more and more 
infirm of purpose will has no employment in the 
control of his thoughts; his brain acts insanely; his 
moral as well as mental constitution is on the extreme 
edge of danger ; the total and eternal death of his soul 
seems at hand. The mind cannot be elevated above 
the gross air and night-hag hauntings of sensuality, nor 
be imbued with the delight of true'freedom and power, 
unless objects are set before it of a spiritual and 
eternally enlarging nature; objects as diversified as they 
are vast. If*we understand not our relation to other 
beings, we lose our inferest in them, anclhsoon cease to 
be attracted towards them but by sensual impulses. 
Human affection and intellect both fail of their proper 
ends, unless reason be employed in consecutive thought, 
that is, in comparing facts and deducing truths that 
lead the soul on in the contemplation of the Highest 
Being. The idle or absent man is one who thinks 
not of and for himself as a part of a grand community 
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of minds. He cannot be said to be educated* If his 
mind grow,- it i§ only, like a jungle-creepef, to en¬ 
cumber others.- His busiest thinkings are mere out¬ 
lines of l}6dily sensations. He owns no claims superior 
to his own ; no active Charities dwell in his heart; his 
faith," if he have any, is not largh and beneficent, as all 
God’s gifts are when 1 duly exercised, but all his 
ttffe<?tions are contracted and centered in his little 
bodily self. He shrinks frt&i Christianity ;• its de¬ 
mands are too great fo£ him,Vis it requires intellectual • 
agony and the crucifixion of the lower self for *the 
regeneration in glory of the higher self. There must 
be the struggling out of chaos into new creation by 
the spirif, but he is satisfied with his own bubble, and 
gazes only on that till R it bursts. He is miserably 
weak, because he*has not been obedient to the divine 
law, which would have urged him to triumph over 
circumstances and selfishness by acting like a man, 
with a worthy, because a rational', end in view; for to 
seek aright for honour and immortality is to cooperate 
with God. 

The man of sequestered habits, indeed, rightly 
demands our admiration, if, in the voluntary surrender 
of delightful sodality, the efforts of his soul be directed 
to the contrivance and accomplishment of means to 
ameliorate the condition of his fellow men; but the 
absurd trifle^ who prefers absence of mind, from 
feebleness of will, or Because, in his sickly pride, he 
happens to have disgusted himself with the common 
business of earth, is unfit for friendship and incapable 
of love—all his ideas "of happiness arise and end in 
the body, and the proper home of his spirit is the 
dreary solitude which selfishness creates; for if the 
body be not kept under by proper employment of 
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mind, reason yields to madness, and the man is driven* 
to the insert or among the tombs by a legion pf 
familiar spirits within him, which can‘neither be 
bound nor dispossessed. This is the frequefij catas¬ 
trophe of refusing to act for eternity, by maintaining 
dominion over the body. 

To the will, all knowledge appeals ; and to rectify 
its wandering tendencies, revealed truth addresses puP 
reason and demands ou^jaith. Religion implies the 
Relief of an unapprehencjP^seyies of realities, abov% 
our present nature, to be hiJpeaTop and to be attained; 
because the reception of these truths inspires a desire 
that, as it grows, elevates us into the region to which 
all true spiritual thought, feeling,iand action, properly 
and alone belong. Let us reflect, then, again and again, 
that the powei of directing tlfe attention, by a volun¬ 
tary process of abstraction,' from those objects which 
invite the senses, for the purpose of regarding ideas in 
the memory, constitutes tM distinctive characteristic 
of human intellect; and that the superiority of one 
mind over another is necessarily determined by the 
degree in which this gift is granted and is cultivated. 
The will makes the man, and his futurg history hangs 
on its present state. a 

When Newt0*1 was asked how he discovered the 
system of the'universe, he answered, “ By thinking 
about it.” This thinking to an end is the glory of the 
mind. The power of fixing the intellect on an object, 
and bringing all facts within our knowledge that by 
possibility relate to that object, to elucidate it; and also 
the search after new facts, with a presentiment of 
their existence, prove that the? human understanding 
is constituted in keeping with the Mind that is the 
motive in the universe. Perceiving the reason of one 
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H fact, the human intellect correctly infers the reason 
why other facts should be found. We fmdVhatever 
we reasonably look for. We naturally expect consis¬ 
tency ; for 'the plan of Omnipotence agrees with 
reason ; it is pure reason. On this ground the man of 
sagacity sets himself to think of a subject with a faith 
in the powers of his mind and his Maker; a conviction 
that, by continuing to attend to objects of thought, he 
wilf see their connexion and relation. Thus one 
thought awakes ten thousand ; and these all move like 
an army in obedience to one will and to one purpose. 
By urging our attention with strenuous etfort, higher 
and higher, we triumph over the distractions of sense, 
for God* himself asajBl^us ; and in the calm above, to 
which the spirit eliftpbs throqjjh clouds and Alpine 
obstacles, the sky fthpeafl as tha&of another world, in 
which dwells the I jjjjfa that caru^Jft be clouded. 

“ As angels in some«Pghter dreams. 

Call to the souliphen man doth sleep, 
bo some strange thdlights transcend out wonted themes, 

Amt into glory peep.” * II. V vuouan. 

G Of course (he m«Al perception must precede and 
the intelJcOTHi faculty, at otherwise the mind 
fxicomes uncertain; being excited into 

a«\}oii v mfi^ordjSig'to a choicedndu^ed by regard to 
but according to accident* or as objects 
may happen to be more or les£ pleasing or repulsive 
In fact, it appears that unless the mind be employed 
in obedient aceordaiifce to a higher will than that which 
belongs to itself, education or improvement, except in 
a brutal or mechanical sense, is not possible. Hence 
the necessity of a conscientious regard to the dictates 
of Divine Will, in order to advancement in the un¬ 
derstanding and enjoyment of the highest class of 
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truths, —^liose which relate to the proper uses of th^ 
body, and to spirit, considered as moral and'religions. 
Here vve see why the wise of former agSs, who pos¬ 
sessed a strong reason, although but a feeble glimmering 
of the light which the first tradition shed on the young 
world, constantly looked for a coming revelation con¬ 
cerning future existence, from which man might more 
fully learn his duty towards God, and thus reach fur¬ 
ther in his apprehension of immortality, goodness, and 
truth. /lore, then, we arrive at the point. However 
ingeniously men may reason Concerning the evolu¬ 
tion* of mind from matter, they, never can reconcile 
facts with their theories, nor in any way account for 
the operations of consciousneifc^pd volition,® but by 
supposing spiritual e^tence. is, however, con¬ 
solatory to discover, th<?tnoajt>W,e investigate our 
mental and physical ®*iture, tljdflKtrc reason we find 
to receive, with implicit faith,^Bjknowledge that is 
brought to our minds in the boojfwhich bears on its 
pages the demonstration of its* tieing the revealed 
information which the Maker of man condescends in 
mercy to communicate to him; which, moreover,, 
they who study wisely fird to oHtefljptly of the kia<@ 
they needed. We required a h^gdi^U^veifttio^ 
and we have it; we needed a UiviaMwQBL 
is ours. »* ■■ ■ 

Without the individual endowment of wi^te c.onld 
not feel otherwise than as a pant or a*property of 
another being ; if, indeed, the very idea of feeling does 
not imply a distinct personality in that which feels. 
But we all act, if not witfy the conviction that we must 
answer for our deeds to' Him.who has so variously 
endowed us, at least with .a feeling that we must 
all individually reap the result of our own conduct, 
V. 
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unless Omnipotence interfere with his own laws. 
*None but a being in some measure apprehending 
th*e mind ofnts Maker, can be governed by moral laws, 
or be mafle to feel, as we all do, from an intuitive con¬ 
viction, however disobeyed or however condemning, 
that the law*, written on the Jieart by the finger of 
God, is holy, just, and good. This proves that the 
femian mind acknowledges no lasting relationship with 
things that perish; a man that has been taught to love 

moral truth, cannot afterwards be satisfied with 

§ 

defeots; his will and fiis love must seek for rest in 
moral perfection and eternal life, that is, in God.* A 
soul thus convinced is open to the entrance of Heaven’s 
light ; and the manifestation of Divinity is the expe¬ 
rience he feels and waits to feel, for, There is a spirit in 
man f ,.and the irjppiratwn of the Almighty givcth him 
understanding. Law and conscience -spring not from 
the dust. As the true abstraction is the contemplation 
and enjoyment of the attributes of Deity in a sustained 
yielding up of tlfe will through faith in God, so the 
soul grows into proper strength and beauty only as it 
is influenced by tbalove of truth, which is the ex¬ 
pression of Dmnify. Every one who sees that, and 
desires t§ think that he may pray, and prays that he 
•may think in love and truth, already lives in the 
highest region, for love and truth are die life-breath 
of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ACTION OF MIND ON THE NERVOUS*. ORGANIZATION 
IN MEMOKT, ETC. 

The operation of the soul upon the body, and the 
incorporeal origin and end of tnind, will be further 
rendered manifest by meditating en another endowment, 
namely, memory. We may dwell the rather on this 
faculty, as it is essential to the ^xercise of thought, 
and must precede reasoning. As Hesiod said, “the 
nine muses are the daughters of Mnemosyne;’'* foi 
without memory they never could have existed, foi 
every production of human intellect bas its origin in 
this faculty : hence the mind of the rational ljev' v j s 
first exercised in examining objects Snd enj^j 
sations, since the remembrance of these constitu me 
groundwork of reflection and of forethought. * The 
infant’s reason requires only familiarity with facts, and 
the opportunity of comparing them with each*ottyr, to 
become manifest and perfect. Thus it happens that 
savage tribes, spiel persons wholly without education, 
exhibit so many of the. characteristics of childhood, 
because their minds remain without a sufficient ac¬ 
quaintance with facts fully to call forth their reason, 
or induce consecutive thought. 

It is not my purpose to investigate this faculty in 
philosophical order, but to relate certain facts in con- 

■* Theie are some fine thoughts on this subject in Plato’s 
Philebus. 


M 2 
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*nexion with its exercise, which may assist us in de¬ 
ducing further inferences concerning the independence 
and management of the thinking principle. Attention 
and association are generally deemed essential to the 
memory, but we find that, in many instances, we cannot 
detect the association; nor does it often appear that 
facility of recollection is in proportion to the effort to 
attend and to retain, but rather to the suitability of the 
subject to the mental character and habit of the in¬ 
dividual, as well as thg condition of the body. 

It is related by Abercrombie, in his work on the 
Intellectual Powers, that a gentleman engaged in a 
banking establishment made an error in his accounts, 
and, after an interval of several months, spent days 
and nights in vain endeavours to discover where the 
mistake lay. Af length, worn out by fatigue, he went 
to bed, and in a dream recollected all the circumstances 
that gave rise to the error. He remembered that on a 
certain day several persons were waiting in the bank, 
when one individual, who was a jpost annoying stam¬ 
merer, became so excessively impatient and noisy, that, 
to get rid of him, his money was paid before his turn, 
and the yitrantfe 6f this sum was neglected, and thus 
.arose'the deficiency in the account. In this case me¬ 
mory produced the dream without.any suggestive 
association, for the circumstances which reappeared 
were not consciously connected with the error in the 
mind of the dreamer. The soul, undistracted by the 
senses, reviewed the past, and recognized what it 
desired to learn, the fact it was in search of. 

Our memory, as available for the common purposes 
of intelligence, appears to be in proportion to the 
interest we take in any subject. We most distinctly 
remember those things which relate to our chosen 
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pursuits, or which impress us through our keenest and- 
most engrossing affections. We recall even the suffer¬ 
ings of the body in connexion with some state of our 
passions which those sufferings excited. Hkrjice the 
injurious effect of tyrannical' punishments on the 
youthful mind. Such 'arbitrary inflictions, not being 
accompanied by a moral persuasion of propriety and 
kind intention, engender slavish fear and conteippt. 
The despotic might that wounds the body merely to 
enforce its will, is necessarily despised; and while the 
bodj4 suffers under it, terror and revenge .are the only 
passions excited; for gentleness and love alone produce 
repentance. The passions excited by the punishment 
recur on the remembrance of th» pain endued; and 
thus a repetition of such punishment makes either a 
coward or a villain, or more probably both; for fear 
and hatred become the habit of every mind that puffers 
without the conviction that justice and love are one. 
Benevolence, when understood, is always remembered 
and reverenced; therefore the mercy or goodness of 
God is described in the Bible as the proper motive 
of godly fear,— There is mercy ivith thee , that thou 
mayest he feared. * • 

The faculty of remembrance is so variously modified 
in different individuals, that the effort or the enjoyment’ 
which some fftid necessary to fix objects upon the 
mind, others feel to be ohly impediments to the process. 
The late Dr. Leyden, who could repeat verbatim a 
long act of parliament after having once read it, found 
this kind of memory an inconvenience rather than an 
advantage, because he could ncVer recollect any par¬ 
ticular point in the act without repeating to himself all 
that preceded the part he required. 

The memory of reasoning or thought is strong in 
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.proportion to the distinctness of apprehension and the 
linking together of accordant ideas. We hold most 
firmly what we grasp most completely. The memory 
of senssjfcm is generally proportioned to the acuteness 
of sensation, but a rapid succession of ideas is con¬ 
stantly obliterating previous impressions, by stamping 
new ones. Yet it appears that the impressions always 
remain distinct in the mind, and require only a proper 
condition to be perceived and read off in the, order in 
which they were received. The manner in which the 
acquisition is made greatly influences the power of 
voluntary reproduction. Thus, under the urgency of 
' a pressing occasion, a celebrated jictor prepared himself 
for a new, long, and difficult part, in a surprisingly 
short space of time. He performed it with perfect 
accuracy, but the pfipJrmance was no sooner over 
than every word w^$jrgotten. 

There are sevj^B^ading phenomena referable to 
the head of memcajM^The simple latent retention of 
whatever impres&0^on the senses conveys to the 
mind, constitutes memory, strictly speaking. Recollec¬ 
tion is the voluntary reproduction of those impressions, 
and conception is that power which the painter or the 
jpoet evinces, who accurately and vividly delineates 
past occurrences, absent friends, apd remembered 
scenes, with the force of present realhy. The per¬ 
former before mentioned doubtless possessed the 
memory of tfie part he acted, although he could never 
afterwards recall it. He recollected other characters 
well, because they were deliberately acquired. The 
power of memory in connexion with association appears 
to be influenced by the direction and intensity of the 
will, or the degree and kind of attention required: 
perhaps the state of our affections lias more to do with 
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tliis faculty than with any other. Recollection is of. 
vast importance to our common intercourse, l^ut 
abstract memory is probably more important to the 
actual education of the soul; since the memofjjf'which 
is altogether latent, and concealed under one set of 
circumstances, becomes active and useful under an¬ 
other. Like Certain pictures, the images and ideas 
in our minds appear and disappear according to # tlfe 
direction, of the light which falls upon them, but by 
,elevating ourselves into the limber region of thought 
all tiiat belongs to us becomes illuminated. 

The reproduction of impressions in that exercise 
or condition of miiul t called conception, affords very 
striking evidence thatj ideas once received tfre, as it 
were, stereotyped on the memory. They are not 
painted in fading c'olours, buf flgem*only to require a 
certain disengagedness of theuSSjlention from other 
objects to be again perceived ra^Hpiy as ever. Thus 
we see tiie reason why seclusioriJBH&iental abstraction 
are so naturally sought, when ww^wish to recall the 
past, or studiously to review a subject with which we 
have been familiar. By voluntary effort we put our¬ 
selves into the most favourable position for the 
retrospect, as if we were conscious that tTie images 
and perception# at any time experienced still belong 
to us, and mijfht again be felt, if the impressions of the 
present could hut be Removed from before the eye of 
the mind. The obstacles to this spiritual sight seem 
often to be accidentally dissipated, a beautiful example 
of which occurs in the life of Niebuhr, the celebrated 
Danish traveller. “ When old", blind, and so infirm 
that he was able only to be carried from bis bed to his 
chair, he used to describe to his friends the scenes 
which he had visited in his early days with wonderful 
m 4 
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jninuteness and vivacity. When they expressed their 
astonishment, he told them that as he lay in bed, all 
visible objects being shut out, the pictures of what he 
had sw^iu in the East continually floated before his 
mind’s eye, so that it was no wonder he could speak to 
them as if he had seen them -yesterday. With like 
vividness the deep intense sky of Asia, with its brilliant 
atjd twinkling host of stars, which ho had so often 
gazed at by night, or its lofty vault of blue, by day, 
was reflected in the hours of stillness and darkness on, 
his inmost soul.”* * _ , 

“ In the Church of St. Peter, in Cologne, the altar- 
piece is a large and valuable picture of Rubens, repre¬ 
senting the inartyrdQjn of the Apostle. This picture 
having been carried away by the french, in 1805, to 
the greifljp^igrct O of its inhabitants, a painter of that 
city ivndeno’ok to make a copy of it from recollection, 
t»nd succeeded in doing so in suck a manner that the 
most dejieatc tints of,the original arc preserved with 
the most minute accuracy. The original painting has 
now been restored, but the copy is preserved along 
with it, and even when they are rigidly compared, it is 
scarcely possible |o tjistinguish the one from the other.” 

Thege fxiay perhaps be considered as examples of 
tiie highest degree of healthy conception ; that is, the 
voluntary abstraction of the mind allowing the past to 
appear in its original order '•and clearness. That 
remarkable phenomenon which drowning persons, and 
others on the verge of death, have often been known 
to experience, belongs to the same property of the 
soul, for they have described the state of their 
memories under these mysterious circumstances, as 


* Dr. Abuciombie. 
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representing the history of their lives at once, and 
altogether, like a vast tableau vivant. But, probably, 
an approach to this sight of our realized existence, 
more or less confused with our consciousnSs^of the 
present, is essential to the ordinary exercise of memory: 
a certain state of nfind associates past ideas with 
certain sights and sounds, and we mentally again 
perceive the past as if present. * 

The mind beholds whatever it thinks of, and the 
• thing conceived in the imagination is not unfrequently 
confounded with the thing present anrd.partially per¬ 
ceived. Thus a person of vivid conception may 
persuade himself out of his senses, merely because his 
mind is too intently occupied to allow him prtiperly to 
employ them. Distinct perception require&attcntion, 
and the adjustment of the organs t>f scnflj^but the 
mind that is too strongly excited cannot duly attend 
to present objects. The faculty of comparison is kj 
far suspended; and as by this faculty wc distinguish 
ideas from realities, and object from object, a thing 
imagined must, under these circumstances, have all the 
force ol a reality. Beets and lunatics respectively 
exemplify this remark. An imagination that deludes 
us by the strength of remembered impressions is 
poetical wlien,transient and manageable; but Wheft 
uncontrollable and persistent, it is madness. 

The images of objects seem to be actually re¬ 
produced before the eye of the mind by a voluntary 
effort in every exercise of recollection ; and, what is 
very surprising, the images thus reproduced by the 
will sometimes continue to obtrude themselves even 
on the bodily sense, when the mind would fain dismiss 
them, so as to assume that real appearance of the 
object thought of, which induces weak-minded persons 
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to think that they have seen supernatural apparitions. 
Thus a gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Ilibbert, having 
beemtold of the sudden death of a friend, saw him 
distinctly 'when he walked out in the evening. “He 
was not in his usual dfcss, but in a coat of a different 
colour, which he had left off wearing for some months. 
I could even remark a figured vest which he had worn 
about the same time, also a coloured silk handkerchief 
around his neck, in which I used to see him in the 
morning.” 

The power of the mind to embody whatever it 
strohgly conceives is strikingly demonstrated in those 
cases in which a number of persons have imagined 
themselvbs to have scan the same apparition. Thus a 
whole ship’s crew were thrown into consternation by 
the ghost of the® cook, 'who had died a few days 
before. lie was distinctly seen by them all, walking 
on the water with a peculiar gait by which he was 
distinguished, one of his legs being shorter than the 
other. The cook, so plainly recognised, was only a 
piece of old wreck. In such instances it is manifest 
that the mind so impresses the sense of sight with past 
realities, that it perceives only what imagination 
presents. w 

“ Brf9h tricks bath strong imagination^ 

That, if it would but nppicheml some joy, 

It comprehends some bi mgei ot that joy ; 

Or, In the night imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear.” 

SlIAKESPEAlt. 

Thomson’s description of the father’s feelings when 
perishing in a snow-storm, although truly poetical, is 
not equal to the realizing agony of such a state of 
mind. Excessive mental emotion not unfrequently 
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affects the brain so powerfully as to produce falsa 
impressions on the senses. Thus, a gentleman who 
was in great danger of being wrecked in a boat mi the 
Eddystone Rocks, states, that when in the tsfremity 
of apprehension, he thought he actually saw all his 
family before him at the moment. Byron beautifully 
alludes to this power of the mind when describing the 
quiet death-struggle of “ the gladiator.” 

• 

“ His eyes 

Were with his heart, anti that was far away ; 

He reck’d not of the life ho lost nor jtnxe, 

But where lus rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mothei — he their tire 
Butcher’d to make a ltoman holiday! ” 


Do ideas affix themselves to any part of the body ? 
No — every atom of it is successively removed in the 
processes of vital action. A man’s body does not 
continue to exist of the same identical materials; 
therefore memory is not a record written there; the 
store of ideas must belong to an independent unchang¬ 
ing being ; for whenever they are reproduced they are 
found unaltered, and must therefore* have existed in 
that which does not change— namely, the undecaying 
soul; unless, indeed, the old atoms transfer their ideas 
to the new sfs they cross in the passage, and so on 
eternally from matter tt> matter, to be reproduced when 
wanted, though belonging to no one! 

Those things which belong to our moral being most 
powerfully affect our minds, and most strongly cleave 
even to our ordinary memory ;* and if it were not so, 
religious truth could not regenerate the world. Mr. 
Moffat, the missionary, says, that when he had 
concluded a long sermon to a great number of African 
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savages, his hearers divided into companies to talk 
the subject over. “ While thus engaged, my attention 
was torested’by a simple-looking young man at a short 
distances • The person referred to was holding forth 
with great animation to a number of people, who were 
all attention. On approaching,* I found, to my sur¬ 
prise, that he was preaching my sermon over again, 
wf*l| uncommon precision and with great solemnity, 
imitating, as nearly as he could, the gesture* of the 
original. A greater contrast could scarcely be con¬ 
ceived, than .the fantastic figure and the solemnity 
of his language ; his subject being eternity, while he 
evidently felt what he spoke. Not wishing to disturb 
him, I allowed him to»finish the recital, and seeing him 
soon after, told him that he could do what I was sure 
I could not,—that was, preach again the same sermon 
verbatim. lie did not appear van of his superior 
memory: 1 When I hear any thing great,’ he said, 
touching his forehead .with his finger, ‘ it remains 
there.’ ” 

This anecdote affords us an interesting evidence that 
memory, in connexion with the intuitive appreciation 
of vast truths, r characteristic of savage as well as 


civilized man; in shoit, it shows that the mind was 
created for truth, and to be governed by it. The 
rapid and immense improvement in the social and 
religious condition of these and other degraded tribes 
of mankind, under the persuasive operation of doctrines 
calculated to direct the will, especially by their hold 
upon the memory, and thence to inspire the conduct 
with commanding and ennobling motives, is a beauti¬ 
ful fact; at once proving the fitness of the Christian 
doctrines for the moral constitution of man, and the 
unreasonableness of that philosophy which, in spite of 
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the world’s experience, attempts to teach us that tli£ 
brain of a man must be remodelled before he can be 
mentally regenerated. If this be true, what a smitten 
development of new organs or new activities (^rbrain 
must have happened in the South Sea Islands, and 
what a new state of cranium must the sensual atheist 
experience, who, by a flash of thought, is struck from 
his elevation of self-conceit and self-adoration iijto 
an hun\ble conviction of dependence on his God* and 
Saviour! 

Man’s spiritual nature is rooted in his knowledge or 
memory, and as he believes, so will he act; as he 
receives truth, so is he influenced ; and truth pene¬ 
trates like the sword of the Spirit, killing all earthly 
hopes, and opening every mind that it strikes for the 
reception of a world of new realities Let the will be 
arrested, and the attention fixed to look upon the 
Gospel, and its gi.uidem becomes manifest and influ¬ 
ential. Ai when a man like Newton, having^the idea 
of "invitation forced upon hi s attention, gradually 
beholds the univcise hanging together, and m motion 
thereby, and makes all lu* calculations in keeping with 
that knowledge ; so the Christian £jces in one grand 
1 1 nth the harmonizing power of all worlds,%nc^cul<jjj.- 
latcs only on the force, of love as the governing piiu- 
eiple erf Heaven. 

A man never forgote, however he may neglect, the 
truth which lie has willingly admitted to*his mind as a 
luling principle, that is, a truth commended to his 
conscience. As the poor African said, “ When 1 hear 
anything great, it remains so. whatever we feel to be 
moially true will cleave cither to torment or to delight 
us, according to its nature, and according to our felt 
obedience to tbe master truths — the demands of God 
upon our being. 
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, Memory, then, is not the spontaneous action of an 
apparatus, like Babbage’s calculating machine, with 
figutjes that'revolve in endless combination. It is a 
state o^mind. Mind produces it. Even those figures, 
thus revolving and combining, existed in all their 
power of infinite reproduction <in the mind that con¬ 
ceived the method of thus evolving “ numbers beyond 
number numberless,” from the transpositions and 
combinations of only nine remembered units. Thus, 
perhaps, from the vast but limited multitude of ideas. 
derived from the impressions in time, eternity mav be 
filled with thoughts. The order and happiness result¬ 
ing from their endless multiplication will depend on the 
few regulating principles which God has given to us 
in his law, and if this continue to be broken, the con¬ 
fusion and misery- of our'-spirits will be as ceaseless as 
our capacity of thinking. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

# 

THE CONNEXION OP MEMORY WITH TIIE HABIT AND 
CONDITION OP THE DRAIN, AND THE USE OF THE 
BODY. j rt 

IntimacV with facts and things in their mutual in- 
’fluence on each other, constitute our individual world 

• 4 

of knowledge, and remains in our mintls without a 
necessary connexion with language. Ideas must 
generally be presented by words from one # mind to 
another in this state of being ;"*but, that ideas once 
produced exist in the mind, independently of their 
conventional associates, is testified by a great variety 
of facts, especially in the history of disease, as it affects 
the manifestation of the mind ; and this it does, more 
or less, in every instance, as we have alreacfy seen; 
because what is called health is nothing more than the 
state of body best adapted for the exercise and training 
of the soul in its intercourse with the material world. 
Memory, like all other mental manifestaticn, is sus¬ 
pended by pressure on the brain, and, in fact, by 
anything whiph powerfully disturbs its functions; 
hence it is presumed by some physiologists that 
memory has no existence but as a function of the 
brain, and many wonderful cases of recovery from 
cerebral injury, with restoration of this faculty, are 
referred to in proof that the brain is the sole cause of 
remembrance. The brain, of course, is necessary to 
conscious existence, such as we experience; and, 
therefore, of course, it is essential to memory in eon- 
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nexion with the active manifestation of this life.; but 
yet the very facts which are quoted as evidences that 
mdtoory is -a function of the brain, also afford us 
positr||j proof that it is something more. 

- Skknew an intelligent lady, who suddenly lost all 
association between ideas and language. She became 

completely destitute of speech as a new-born infant. 
TJjider medical treatment, however, she gradually 
recovered; she again learned to speak, read, and write, 
just as a child learns, until some months after the 
attack, when , her fofmer information and faculty 
rapidly returned. '■ She then told me that her retfiem- 
brance of facts was as clear as ever during this 
speechless state,—all she had lost was language. 
Even her recollection pf music was perfect, and she 
performed, elp|||^te pieSs&jfetJfei'her accustomed skill, 
although nat a‘ftifegle» ner mind could present 

itself ia words. She soojfcllftenVards died suddenly of 
apop%, and the cause of the impediment was then 
proven to exist in disease of the brain, but not in the 
organ of language. 

This Jjiss of association between words and ideas is 
often oMerved^iiy paralytics. It is probable that 
.persons labouring under such malady are always 
-conscious j@&t the sounds they utter are unintelligible 
to those -|Hkn they address, and tlyiir distress is 
greatly aggmWted by the fact. This was the case 
with the lady just mentioned. Patients are rarely 
able to give us a distinct account of their sensations 
under such circumstances. Dr. Holland, however, 
also relates an instance to the point, in which loss of 
memory and articulation of words followed an accident 
in an aged gentleman. “He could not remember the 
names-of his servants; nor, when wishing to express 
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his wants to them, could he find right words to do so. 
He was conscious of uttering unmeaning sounds, amf 
reasoned on - the singularity at the time, as he afifcr- 
wards stated.” The organs influenced by th$ yffl are 
more or less disordered when tlje power of recollection 
is morbidly defective,, as in palsy. This disease is 
accompanied by an unsteadiness and tremor, or rigidity 
of the muscles, as well as an incapacity of fixing the 
attention. There is some interference with *the 
muscular sense, by which we prepare ourselves for 
the use of our other senses. • , 

Ifere it may not be inappropriate to* observe the 
connexion between attention, memory, and muscular 
action. All the voluntary activities of our bodies are 
modified by the state of •our memorial in relation to 
our senses, more partfef^^jrib the rgjfljteular sense, or 
that feeling by which we £eeula*e our" rhl/vem entac 111 
regard to gravitation, afSj^wroid, danger. AjythjjJjBgh 
we seem not to attend th our ordinary nmfculai; 
actions, yet we really do attend to them, anarn fact 
exercise a power of ccnpanson in every intentional 
movement. We walk according to our cxperiefice in 
the use of our legs and feet, and wp handle ifajects as 
wo have before felt. We balance our nfipcles in¬ 
stinctively in every effort, according to J&tl necessity 
which former gfreumstanees may have sqjflHtcd. We 
take not a cup in our,, hand without pSivfously pre¬ 
paring ourselves, and the will braces tl# muscles for 
the pm pose, in keeping with our preconceived notion 
of the weight of the body to bo lifted. Let a person 
unacquainted with its weight attempt to take up a cup 
of mercury, and he will probably spill its contents. 
Complicated and rapid movements of the hand, in the 
delicate execution of works of art and manufacture, 
N 
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.requires aft apt and ready memory, as well as well- 
trained and active muscles. An impairment of me- 
destroys the steady quickness that is reqqijfjad. 
We mid* that, in the cotton mills, the activitiesT'cl 
the -brafti are tried to such a degree by steam and' 
ingenuity, that certain movements of the machinery 
can only be followed by persons possessed of a quick 
njpmory and corresponding nervous energy ; and 
hence that these parts of the work can only be accom¬ 
plished or tolerated by individuals from pubprty to 
manhood ; because at" that, period alone is the asso¬ 
ciation between memory and action sufficiently electric 
to suit the market. 

Mentc.l education ^improves the grace and expres¬ 
siveness of the body—at least, of the features—to so 
great an extent as to be'comrnonly acknowledged as a 
powerful cause of tlfe influence which men maintain 
over-each other. The specific distinction between an 
educate and an uneducated man is in the power of 
reflection ; the memory of the former having been 
trained, that of the latter being left wild. This 
training of memory affects the whole tone, character, 
and bodily department of a man. Without it no one 
be a gentleman. As a voluntary effort of memory 
“is attended by a peculiar fixedness of the body, and a 
steadiness of tlio senses, which are 1 necessary to 
preserve the attention of associated ideas, the habit of 
this effort imparts a deliberative expression to the 
features, and causes even a man’s muscular movements 
to partake of the more measured, sedate, and observant 
tendency of his mind. Hence, also, it may fairly be 
concluded that one who has been accustomed rationally 
to apply this faculty, is better qualified to control his 
instincts, to govern his passions, and to regulate all 
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those impulses which spring immediately from h^ 
physical constitution. Hence, too, natural philoso¬ 
phers, men who remember, collect, and think on flats, 
usually live longer and are less disposed to insanity 
than poets and persons who .delight in iimagination, 
without an orderly aijd proper cultivation of memory. 
In short, proper application of this endowment is the 
foundation of physical as well as mental and mjjral 
improvement. Those nations have heads of the* best 
form who have been possessed of the best histories or 
traditions, and who have bedh called to the highest 
exercise of memory ; for in this consists the principal 
means of advancing the arts of civilization, and of 
maintaining the dominion of truth and religion over 
both mind and body. The v.ery act of acquiring, re¬ 
cording, or recollecting, trueAnowIejJge, is attended by 
a state of brain and sobriety of manner which tend 
at once to embody, impersonate, and fix its advantages 
in the individual so employed, and to perpetuate the 
benefit in his offspring; because the more excellent 
development of brain which judicious employment of 
the mind in youth produces, is so complete as to be 
really propagated in most cases wl^ei^ such individuals 
become parents. If, therefore, the increase of ^cliquli, 
did nothing more than demand a general employment;' 
of youthful Memory in acquiring religious truth, it 
would accomplish immense good both physically and 
morally, for this is always associated more or less with 
control of the body, and it will, moreover, be the 
groundwork of right' reason, when coming circum¬ 
stances shall require severer exercise of intellect, and 
constrain the spirit to seek its rest above the tramp of 
earthquakes and of Death. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIIE INFLUENCE OF MENTAL HABIT ON THE 
CHARACTER OF THE MEMORY. 

•t v 

It is remarkable that persons endowed with an 
energetic and busy imagination have been frequently 
most defective as regards verbal memory. Thus 
Rousseau and Coleridge always found it difficuft to 
remember even a few verses, although composed .by 
themselwis. The reason seems to be, that their minds 
quickly caught hold of the ideas expressed, and at once 
associated them with other ideas, much in the same 
manner that we find delirious persons do under certain 
conditions of the nervous system. Their souls, like 
living steams, mirrored and commingled the varying 
scenes amidst which, in broken light and fulness, they 
rushed on to the depths they lov»' \ 

The celebrated Porson was a man of a contrary 
stamp. Recollegticn was the habit of his mind, and 
'his lifig waf a mixed commentary on profane and sacred 
learning, and his genius was like a phosphorescence on 
the graves of the dead It is said of lnia that nothing 
came amiss to his memory. , r ‘ He would set a child 
right in his twopenny fable book, repeat the whole of 
the moral tales of the Dean of Badajoz, a page of 
Athenocus on cups, or of Eustathius on Ilomer. He 
could bring to bear at once on any question every 
passage from the whole range of Greek literature that 
could elucidate it; and approximate on the instant the 
slightest coincidence in thought or expression; and the 
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accuracy w<is quite as surprising as the extent of hie 
recollection.” This facility was the result of early and 
'continued habit. ' / 

Dr. T. Arnold had a remarkable meitiory. He 
quoted from Dr. Priestley’s Lectures on History, when 
in the professor’s chah’ at Oxford, from the recollection 
of what he had only read when no more than eight 
years of age. His memory extended to the exact s^ate 
of the weather on particular days, or the exact words 
and position of passages which he had not seen for 
twqpty years. This faculty was m»rp particularly 
acute on subjects of history and geography, from the 
etfrly habit of exercising it on these subjects; having 
been taught to go accurately ihaough the stofies of the 
pictures and portraits of the successive English reigns 
before he was eight years old, and‘being at that age 
accustomed to recognise at a glance the different 
counties of a dissected map of England. 

The power of memory, provided the brai# be in a 
healthy state, will be proportioned to the determination 
with which an iiApvidual attends to the subject he 
would remember; that is, in proportion to the motive. 
If fancy interfere, memory is distorted. This strength 
of purpose has always characterized those wUo lm#" 
been celebrated for power of memory, and this will 01 
course mainfy arise from the feeling of importance 
which habit or teaching may attach to the object in 
view. Thus Cyrus is said to have learned the name 
of every soldier in his army, that he might bo able the 
better to command them; and Mithridates, for the 
same reason, became acquainted with the languages of 
the twenty-two nations serving under his banners. It 
is stated by Eusebius that Esdras restored the sacred 
Hebrew Volumes by memory, when they had been 
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(Jfestroyed by the Chaldeans. St. Anthony, the Egyptian 
hermit, could not read, but knew all the Scriptures by 
heart, 1 ' from having heard them. Pope Clement V. 
impaired ills memory from a fall on the head, but by 
dint of application be i-ecovered its powers so com¬ 
pletely, that Petrarch informs us* that he never forgot 
anything that he had once perused. 

Arp we to conclude that this principle of the mind 
assumes varieties of manifestation, according'to the 
facility which different conformations of brain or sense 
afford; or are ,we to infer that mind is created with 
diversified degrees and kinds of this capacity ? Facts 
point to the conclusion that the manifestation of 
memory i4‘ modified by'tlie state of the nervous system 
in relation to the power of attending. Hence memory 
is strengthened bf habit \ for, in order to a perfect 
reminiscence, the min'd must act upon the nervous 
organization in such ft manner as to re-excite in it a 
state simiar to that which accompanied the impression 
which it is desired to" recall. This is sometimes so 
powerfully excited, that we unintentionally imitate in 
our action that which we would describe. Circum¬ 
stantial signs are associated in our ideas, and they often 
■Jfttiffues- the effect, not only in our minds but in our 
'features. Thus Descartes, being fondly, in love with 
a girl who squinted, never spoke of her without 
squinting. 

If the brain be occupied or excited by disease, or 
distracted by mental perturbation, the will has but little 
power in directing the attention either to the recollec¬ 
tion of past impressions or to the observation of things 
present. A man is then said to be discomposed ; the 
healthy order of his thoughts is broken, his memory is 
confused, his attention disturbed. 
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The habit of using the mind in any particular 
direction, or on any class of objects, gives a prominence 
and readiness to that part of the nervous system wj/eh 
is called into exercise, and therefore the memory em¬ 
ployed in daily reasoning is fjicile in proportion to 
habit, as long as tve continue in health. The habit of 
mind, then, actually alters the condition and power of 
the instrument of mental manifestation ; and, within 
certain limits, qualities it for use, according to’tlie 
extent and kind of demand made upon it ; thus proving 
beyond controversy, that ordinary memory depends on 
mental determination in the use of a heafthy organiza- 
tios. The power itself originates in that wlibdi attends, 
intends, wills, and not in that vvlyeli is acted an by the 
will. Seeing, then, that mental confusion arises from 
inaptitude of the brain, as rdates to,the senses under 
the action of the will, we may •fairly conclude that 
when the will shall act only in,that which retains 
ideas, and deals with pure memory, or the soufs know¬ 
ledge, there will he no confusion, hut that all experienced 
facts will stand clearly in their exact order as originally 
presented. As we advance in this subject we shall 
discover further reason for this eoraitysioii. 

However excellent the dev elopment of a ftan’^raiiL. 
may he, he will he incapable of exercising his faculties- 
to good purpose, unless he he habituated to their 
control under the influence of moral motives. The 
brain does not respond to the Remands <?f reason but 
by degrees. It is not brought into a state suitable to 
the proper manifestation of our faculties but by long 
habit. In fact, the brain is not fully developed, as the 
instrument or medium of intellect, unless the mind have 
been regularly educated and drawn out by appropriate 
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employment during the period of its growth. The 
will in exercising attention while acquiring knowledge, 
ana^ in reflection, that is, in using memory, really 
produces %uch a change in the size and order of the 
nervous fibrils of the brain, as to render it better and 
better adapted for use, as long as the laws of its forma¬ 
tion allow, or until disease interfere. We find, then, 
intend of mind and memory resulting from brain, that 
brain, as far as it has relation to the mind, is developed 
and regulated in subserviency to the will: for however 
good the natural formation of a child’s brain may be, 
he must grow up an idiot if his will be not called into 
action by moral influences; that is, by sympathy uxth 
other spirits. The histories of Caspar Hauser, Peter 
the wibj boy, and others, elucidate this subject and 
confirm this conclusion. ' ’ .'I 

The dcspei ate shifts to which matorialisls-afe driven, 
to avoid an acknowledgment of spiritual existence, 
appear jj^st palpably in their endeavours physiologi¬ 
cally to account for memory. They say, sensation is 
the only source of faculty. But then they fail to show 
what experiences sensation. They add, sensation 
would be sterilejounproductive of will and memory, if 
“it4i<Wiot remain impressed on the tissue of the brain, 
so as to be found after many years. All we see, bear, 
feel, taste, conceive, — is, say they, incorporated, and 
constitutes part and parcel of our brains. What “ a 
book and volume” a well-stored brain must be, all 
alive with indelible sensations 1 This theory, like 
many others, is indebted to poetry rather than logic, 
and it certainly was stolen from Shakspeare, who makes 
Hamlet thus philosophically promise the ghost of his 
royal father: — 
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“ Yea, from the table of my memory 
, I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records; 

All saws of books, all forms of pleasure past, . 

• That youth and observation copied there; * 

And thy commandment all alone shall lives 
Within the book and volujne of my brain, 

Unmix’d with baser matter.” 

• 

But it is surmised that the great dramatist intended, 
in the character of Hamlet, to represent a philosophical, 
poetical •madman; and this theory of memory certainly 
appears well to become such a character; especially 
as hg, at the same time, attributes a supremacy to the 
individual’s will which it does not and cannot possess; 
fox* however we may desire it, to wipe away the record, 
however fond or trivial, k. impossible, although we 
may indeed become for a time uciconscipqji of its 
existence by a full occupation of tie inind dn new 
objects of thought. * 

It must^ however, be acknowledged, that the matei’ial 
hypothesis of memory has been presented in sexfceautiful 
a manner, as to fascinate, if not to satisfy the under¬ 
standing. We need not be surprised at the almost 
infinite ideas which may be interwoven into the fibrils 
of the brain, since microscopic observers assure us 
that the smallest visible organized cell of i& suhgteacor 
is not more thgn the 1-8000th of an inch in diameter; 
it is tlierefore’estimated that 8000 ideas may he repre¬ 
sented on every squarS inch of the thinking nerve- 
matter; so that, considering the large extent of such 
matter in man, ho may be supposed in this manner 
capable of receiving some millions of simple ideas or 
impressions: and why not ideas hive like bees, each 
kind in its peculiar cells; and why not the millions 
multiply for ever! It seems vain to say, as do some 
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advocates of this notion, that such broad methods of 
locating ideas do not favour materialism. Surely, if 
ideas, exist only in the brain and spinal marrow, to die 
is to lose them. But let us inquire what is an idea? 
It is a mind-act, which" cannot be but in a conscious 
being. Something more than atoms must be required 
for the production and recognition of our mental 
impressions; something consenting — besides brain. 
As images on the retina are not ideas until, a man 
attend to them, for ,he does not see them while his 
mind is intently, engaged about other things, so what¬ 
ever may exist actively or passively in the brain, 
affects not the consciousness till the mind is in corre¬ 
spondence with it. Conceive a man, say Milton, using 
imagination, memory, judgment, day after day, until 
the body is no longer convenient. He chooses, observe, 
to “justify the ways of God to man,” but he does not 
meditate on knowledgC-really belonging to himself, but 
on the ]jlfiy of nerve fibrils, which put him in mind of 
the past and present; or rather they aie his mind, for 
they in fact contain all Ins ideas, all his works, his ex¬ 
perience, emotions, affections, thoughts. In short, 
these were the man himself, as the materialist must 
say^"kJS r ow^ if such be true, what was Milton when 
his body died ? There wms his end Is there no 
better answer ? Yes! As that immortal spirit, when 
present in a commodious body, saw the “ Paradise 
Lost” in thelight which shone amidst his darkness, 
so that same spirit, endowed with larger love and 
liberty and intellect, walks with God in the ‘‘ Parade se 
Regained." Ilis knowledge and inwrought history 
did not perish in the grave. As his experience was 
in himself, and not in his brain, so it follows that' the 
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dtjath and decay of his brain did not necessarily involve ■ 
the destruction of cither himself or his experience. . 

Supposing that sensation and ideas were capable of 
being engraved, or east, or daguerrcotyped on the 
leaves of the brain, the questioft still returns, What 
perceives them there ? ' The only possible answer is 
supplied in the Sacred Scripture: Whatman knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of man that is,m 
him 1 evcti, so the things of God knoweth none but the 
Spirit of God.” Thus we are instructed that man — 
with tjcverence be it uttered—possesses es distinct a 
spiritual existence as God himself; and it would be 
as vstin, in contradiction to these words, to say that the 
spirit of a man does not signify a»inart himself, as to 
say that the Spirit of God does not Signify God 
himself. _ * # * 

The recurrence of the same ideas is only the recurr 
rence of the same state in fhtlt which thinks, but of 
course the same state in ordinary li^Cnitestatnm implies 
the return of similar relations with regard to objects 
of attention. To experience exactly the same state of 
mind, we must exactly recall the past impressions in 
their original order, or we must be* placed^again in 
precisely the same circumstances in regard toWlfe 


brain and the senses. A case will illustrate this 
observation, if may be found at full in the Assembly 
Missionary Magazine. 1’he Reverend Wjlliam Ten¬ 
nant, while conversing in Latin with his brother, 
fainted, and apparently died. His friends were invited 


to his funeral; but his physician, examining the body, 
thought he perceived signs of life: he remained in 
this state of suspended animation for three days lunger, 
when his family again assembled to the funeral, and, 
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1 Vhile they were all sitting around him, he gave a 
h^avy groan, and was gradually restored. Some time 
after his resuscitation, he observed his sister reading ; 
he asked what she had in her hand. She answered, 
“ A Bible." He replied, “ What is a Bible ?' He was 
found to be totally ignorant of every transaction of his 
past life. lie was slowly taught again to read and 
write, and afterwards began to learn Latin under the 
tuition of his brother. One day, while he was reciting 
a lesson from Cornt^im Nepos, he suddenly felt ;• 
shock in hiv< 'head. He could then speak the Latin 
fluently as before his illness, and his memory was in 
all respects completely restored. His brain waS no 
longer so diseased or disordered in its circulation as to 
prevent his mind from returning to its former relations, 
lie was once m'oro thoroughly awake to this world of 
sense. Objects again excited their appropriate asso¬ 
ciations with recofdecl LLas, and he recollected what 
he previously knew. His will was as capable of acting 
on his brain as it did % ion acquiring Latin at first; 
his nervous system v’a= again obedient. The ex¬ 
perience of bis soul belonged not to a material being; 
it was not written on his brain, for that had undergone 
rftany changes, and really was not the same brain as 
he used when in childhood he learned Latin. The 
mind in maturer years is associated with stirrounding 
objects by ipeans of a nervous system, altered in every 
atom from that through which early memory is stored 
with impressions or ideas ; and yet old men expatiate 
in the scenes of their childhood with delight, because 
those mental images are again contemplated when 
bodily feebleness induces the mind to withdraw itself 
from the struggling bustle of politic life. Thus the 
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tendency; of the mind will show itself according to the 
fitness of the body for that activity which habit may 
have rendered congenial. Hence those who pass frohr 
a youth and manhood of bodily energy into./the de¬ 
crepitude of age or disease, wifh a mind barren and 
unadorned either with«divine or human philosophy, 
feel existence intolerable, instead of being still joyous 
with hopes in which the soul may, through the faith 
of true knowledge, behold her loftiest triumphs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« 

THE- CONNEXION OF MEMORY WITH TWO KINDS OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Although memory is evinced in very different degrees 
and under various modifications in different individuals, 
we must not c,(include' that this endowment is essentially 
diversified in its nature and extent, as it appears'to be. 
Many facts tend to prove, that persons may possess Jarge 
stores ef recorded injpressions without being aware of it. 
Perhaps all the images or ideas, the minutest patternsof 
the minutest objects perceived through the senses, are 
really so preserved'that, under circumstances yet to 
come, they may each and every one be recognised in. 
their proper connexion with each other, so as to enable 
the corrected and unclouded reason hereafter to read 
the wisdom and providence of God as permanently 
written in the smallest circumstances of each one’s 
experience: as there is a reason for every arrangement 
O&gtjoms/ft wise design in every organic form, so there 
is nothing which affects us too diminutive to carry 
instruction to the observant mind. The minutue of 
our history in this world of cense may in the light of 
a clearer firmament assist us to discern the eternal 
contrariety between truth and falsehood, good and evil, 
beauty and deformity; to trace tlieir operation on the 
mind, to perceive how the human will is rendered re¬ 
sponsible by knowledge, and how hopes and elforts are 
excited by mental associations, and, consequently, how 
just and beautiful is the royal law* of loving our 
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neighbours as ourselves, and how necessary is thq 
connexion between truth, beauty, ap<l love. In short 
we know that our living spirits have been exposed in 
this world of trial and darkness to nothing accidental, 
to nothing trivial. • 

We know that persons may, during sleep, and 
in certain conditions of disease, exercise a memory of 
which they are wholly unconscious in their waking 
hours, qr while enjoying ordinary health ; in short, a 
memory which has no purpose in connexion with 
present existence. 

There is an illustrative case Belated by Dr. Dyoe, of 
Aberdeen. The patiept was an ignorant servant girl, 
and the affection began with fitqof sleepiness, which 
came suddenly upon her. After these paroxysms had 
been frequently renewed, slit; began to talk a great 
deal during their continuance, v/ltliout being sensible 
of anything that was passing about her. In this state, 
she on one occasion distinctly repeated a baptismal 
service of the Church of England, and concluded with 
an extemporary prayer. In her case a circumstance 
was remarked, which in other instances has also been 
observed, namely, that she perfectly recollected during 
the paroxysm what took place in former jkroxjjsyss, 
though she had no remembrance of it during the 
intervals. Trfs is exactly what occurs in many eases 
of insanity and delirium. I have frequently conversed 
with persons under both forms of disorder, during fits 
of excitement, and have found them perfectly at home 
concerning fancies and impressions which passed 
before their minds while conversing with me in 
previous paroxysms; but, in their lucid periods, their 
whole existence during the fits was quite a blank to 
them. 
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Dr. Pritchard mentions a lady who was liable to 
sudden attacks of delirium. They often commenced 
w£ile she was engaged in interesting conversation; 
and on shell occasions it happened that, on her recpvery 
from the statti of delirium, she instantly recurred to 
the conversation she was engaged in at the time of the 
attack. During one paroxysm she would pursue the 
train of ideas which had occupied her mind in a former 
fit, and to such a nice degree was this carried^ that she 
sometimes completed a sentence in one paroxysm that 
was begun in {mother.® 

The human spirit uses the brain as long a? this 
organ is fit for its purposes, and therefore memory in 
connexion with the use of the senses, is the result of 
mental action on the brain; and whenever the think¬ 
ing principle is Remembering and directed to the body 
and its senses, thereprobably a reproduction of that 
very state of nerve,or of luuin which accompanied the 
first impression of each remembered idea; and probably 
the brain being again put in the same condition, or 
nearly so, by any cause, as, for instance, by a stimulus, 
would facilitate the act of the mind in recalling any 
impression whhjh.had occurred in a similar state of 
; bt^ause a return of this state is necessary for 
the purpose while mind is acting with the senses. 
Thus, a drunken man took a pavceB-to the wrong 
house, and, when sober, had no recollection where he 
left it, but’ on again becoming intoxicated, he re¬ 
membered, and recovered it. 

Dr. Abercrombie relates the following case, on the 
authority of a respectable clergyman of the Church of 
England, which aptly illustrates this point. A young 
woman of the lower rank, aged nineteen, became in¬ 
sane. She was gentle, and applied, herself eagerly 
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to various operations. Before her insanity,*she had* 
learned to read and form a few letters, hut during fyer 
insanity, she taught herself to write perfectly, though 
all attempts to teach her had failed, as she <Wd not' 
attend. She had intervals of reason, which frequently 
continued for three weeks or longer, during which she 
could neither write nor read; but immediately on the 
return, of her insanity, she recovered her powet>of 
writing qpd reading. 

Other cases might be related, on the best authority, 
iu which individuals have, during one state, retained 
all tffeir original knowledge, but during the other 
statf, that only which had been acquired after the first 
attack. The following history, abbreviated from 
Dr. Abercrombie’s statement, will further illustrate 
the fact that memory, as well'as othar faculties, may 
exist to a greater extent than bur ordinary use of 
recollection would warrant us to* suppose. A girl, 
seven years of age, employed in tending cattje, was 
accustomed to sleep in an apartment next to one which 
was frequently occupied by an itinerant fiddler, who 
was a musician of considerable skill, and who often 
spent a part of the night in performing pieces of a 
refined description. These performances were notwfe d 
by the child only as disagreeable noises. After residing 
in this house fof six months, she fell into bad health, 
and was removed by a‘benevolent lady to her own 
home, where, on her recovery, she Was employed as a 
servant. Some years after she came to reside with 
this lady, the wonder of the family was strongly 
excited by hearing the most beautiful music during 
the night, especially as they spent many waking hours 
in vain endeavours to discover the invisible minstrel. 
At length the sound was traced to the sleeping room 
0 
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•of the girl, who was fast asleep, but uttering from her 
lifts sounds exactly resembling those of a small violin. 
On farther observation it was found, that after being 
about two hours in bed, she became restless, and began 
to mutter to herself; she then uttered tones precisely 
like the tuning of a violin, and at length, after some 
prelude, dashed off into elaborate pieces of music, 
which she performed in a clear and accurate manner, 
and with a sound not to be distinguished from the 
most delicate modulations of that instrument. Dunns: 
the performance she sometimes stopped, imitated the 
re-tuning her instrument, and then began exactly 
where she had stopped, in the most correct marker. 
These ‘paroxysms occurred at irregular intervals, 
varying from one to fourteen, or even twenty nights; 
and they were generally' followed by a degree of fever, 
fter a year or two tier music was not confined to the 
itation of the violin, but was often exchanged for 
,t, of«a piano, which she was accustomed to hear in 
’ ouse where she now lived; and she then also 
begjg| to sing, imitating exactly the voices of several 
ladief of the family. In another year from this time 
she beea^ to talk’a good deal in her sleep, in which 
she' seemed to fancy herself instructing a younger 
companion. She olten descanted, with the utmost 
fluency aftd correctness, on a great variety of topics, 
both political and religiousthe news of the day, the 
historical parts of Scripture, of public characters, of 
members of the family, and of their visitors. In these 
discussions she showed the most wonderful discrimina¬ 
tion ; often combined with sarcasm, and astonishing 
powers of memory. Her language through the whole 
was fluent and correct, and her illustrations often 
forcible, and even eloquent. She was fond of illustrat- 
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ing her subjects by what she called a fable, and in' 
these her imagery was both appropriate and elegapt. 
She was by no means limited in her range—Buona¬ 
parte, Wellington, Blucher, and all the kings of the 
earth, figured among the phantiftmagoria of her brain; 
and all were animadverted upon with such freedom 
from restraint, as often made me think poor Nancy 
had been transported into Madame Genlis’ Palacg.of 
Truth. «She has been known to conjugate correctly 
Latin verbs, which she had probably heard in the 
schoolroom of the family, and she was*once heard to 
speak several sentences very correctly in French, at 
the* same time stating that she heard them from a 
foreign gentleman. Being questioned on thii? subject 
when awake, she remembered having seen this gqj ttle - 
man, but could not repeat a* word ef what he said. 
During her paroxysms it was almost impossible 
awake her, and when her eyelids*wero raised, 
candle brought near her eye, the pupil seemeti ijj 
sible to the light. 

During the whole period of this remarkable affdSSbn, 
which seems to have gone on for at least ten or„jfeven 
years, she was, when awake, a dull 9nti awluv&d girl, 
very slow in receiving any instruction, though iflttch 
care was bestowed upon her; and, in poinfjjf intellect, 
she was much^inferior to the other secants of the 
family. She showed no kind of turn fpV rhusic, and 
had not any recollection of what passed during !her 
sleep. 

We are not surprised to find that this singular and 
interesting girl afterwards deviated from the path of 
virtue, and became insane. The surprise is, that 
those persons who exhibited kindness to her in early 
life should have abandoned her when disposed to self- 
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•abandonment. This is not the manner of a true 
Christian spirit, which exerts itself to counteract 
ignorance and delusion, and deems those most pitiable 
and most worthy of watchful cere who are farthest 
removed from the enjoyment -truth and purity. 
She had evidently laboured under disease of the brain, 
especially that part which is influenced by the higher 
intellectual faculties; therefore the greater should 
have been the care of her friends to protect her from 
the persuasions of sensual temptation, which always 
become mighty in proportion to the development of 
the animal propensities, unless controlled by motives 
derived from superior knowledge and expectations*. 

A case is quoted ip Combe’s System of Phrenology*, 
in which a cultivated mind suddenly lost all vestiges 
of its acquirements, blit afterwards regained them. 
During four yeais the patient passed several times 
from one state to the other—in her old state, as slie 
called it, using her former knowledge, and in her new 
state only that acquired aftei she became thus diseased. 
There is a form of disease akin to this in which 
persons imagine others addressing them. I knew an 
old gentlejjnan who was long persecuted by a most 
prsvoking phantasm of this kind, often leading to 
very animated and angry controversy between my 
friend and his foe, both sides being acted and spoken 
by the old gentleman with more than the versatility and 
vividness of a Matthews, arA-not without a full share 
of terrible comicality; for the patient’s fancied 
antagonist was baffled iftAfgtefoent, he would take to 
blowing a huge bassoon, “•teSaefcpe from the sound of 
which the sufferer usually dr$w many night-caps over 


* Tage 108 . 
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his ears, covering the whole with a large tin saucepan, 
and so falling asleep. Now, in such cases, is the* 
double character like that of two persons as some 
teach ? Is a man who dreams and forgets* like two 
persons ? All that sijch facts leach us with regard to 
personal identity is this —ideas are the production of 
the man, or soul, working with the brain, and there¬ 
fore distinguishable from the man himself, who in 
certain states of brain can attend to them as evidently 
the workings of his own mind, and in other or insane 
states seems to perceive them* only as if they arose 
from* another. 

JVhat is called double consciousness is curiously 
tested in the case of a person # who cannot .preserve 
attention to his body, or to things around him, in con¬ 
sequence of being overpowered by fatigue. He sits, 
we will suppose, in some uneasy»position, not allowing 
him to resign himself to sleep, bqt keeping him in a 
state of alternation between imperfect sleeping and 
waking;' so that he is constantly correcting the aberra¬ 
tions of consciousness that occur in the mind, when the 
will ceases to act on the senses, by the returning 
consciousness of his situation, wlyjij slightly roused. 
Here the individual recognises the double %node qf his 
existence, and in the courae of a few minutes passes 
several timesfrom the one state to the other, dreaming 
one instant and rea^i&ning the next. However the 
fact may be explaine$Ljie is conscious -of transition, 
and loses not the se$Sp|tf his identity, although the 
memory associated witfej^ exercise of the senses is 
distinctly seen to differ frqm that which exists during 
their suspense; for, in reality, the perception of the 
difference between the objects of the memory in the 
dreaming and in the wakeful conditions, constitutes all 
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.by which the mind knows the difference between sleep 
jtnd vigilance. 

'When the exercise of memory is disordered by 
disease of the brain, it is often difficult for the patient 
to awake to the consciousness of realities; and he is 
apt, as in cases of insanity, to. blend the memory of 
dreams with the impressions of objects on his senses; 
or even, while apparently gazing at a real scene, to be 
attending only to an imaginary or remembejed one. 
This state was exemplified in the case of an aged 
gentleman, whose retfferkable affection was lately the 
subject of public inquiry, and who, while looking out 
of a window on a wide prospect in England, described 
it to his .housekeeper as a scene in Barbadoes, where 
he had an estate, anti the different parts of that es¬ 
tate he pointed qut verj» minutely. This individual 
suffered from disease, which often rendered him in¬ 
capable of comparing ideas with present impressions, 
or dreaming with wakefulness, and of course rendered 
his memory almost as uncertain when awake as when 
in a dream. We all live in some degree of duplicity, 
and we may so sensualise ourselves as to become 
.incapable of trup .thought, and when we would do 
goot^find cfiily evil present with us. A kind of moral 
double-consciousness is often witnessed, repentance 
and .remorse alternating with passionate indulgence, 


temptation with^jity, so that the man appears in 
contrary.characteft^crhaps now a devotee, and now 
a drunkard. Such ; &'«ne has a devil not to be cast out 


but by prayer and fasting; he must be put upon a 


plan of mental discipline and physical correction to 
bring his body under aft’d his soul in order. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FURTHER FACTS £KD OBSERVATIONS IN PROOF OF 
THE IMMATERIAL NATURE OF MEMORY. 

We daily experience the recurrence of past impressions 
to be entirely independent on the will, and we are 
’often surprised at the distinctness with which scenes 
that had long been Ipst in oblivion suddenly reappear, 
without the possibility of our detecting the cause of 
their revival. That such resurrections of thought and 
impression result from some conftant law of our exist¬ 
ence, there cannot be a doub^; but that? the recognised 
influence of association is insulljcicnt for the purpose 
of explaining the fact, we possess abundant proof in 
those examples of renewed recollection or its loss which 
are so common in consequence of disease. Sir Astley 
Cooper relates the case of \ sailor who was received 
into St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a state of stupor, from 
an injury in the head, which had continued some 
months. After an operation, he sudllenlj* recovarjed,' 
so far as to speak,.but no one in the hospital understood 
his language, f But a Welsh milk-woman, happening 
to come into the warij, answered^jjim, for he spoke 
Welsh, which, was His native fittfguage. 'He had, 
however, been absent' from Whiles, more than thirty 
years, and previous to the accident had entirely for¬ 
gotten Welsh, although he now spoke it fluently, and 
recollected not a single word of any other tongue. On 
his perfect recovery, he again completely forgot his 
Welsh and recovered his English. 

o 4 
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An Italian gentleman, mentioned by Dr. Rush, in 
the beginning of an illness spoke English; in the middle 
of it, French ; but, on the day of his death, he spoke 
only Italian. A Lutheran clergyman, of Philadelphia, 
informed Dr. Rush that Germans and Swedes, of whom 
he had a large number in his congregation, when near 
death, always prayed in their native languages; though 
some of them, he was confident, had not spoken them 
forVifty or sixty years. Coleridge mentions an ignorant 
servant girl who, during the delirium of fever, repeated,, 
with perfect correctness, passages from a number^ if 
theological works in Latin, Greek, and Rabbinical 
Hebrew. It was at length discovered that she had 
been servant to a learned clergyman, who was in the 
habit of w^fkifig backward and forward along a passage 
by the kt&hen, and there reading aloud his favourite 
authors. < 

, Pr. Abercrombie ^-elates the case of a child, that, at 
foifltyears of age, underwent the operation of trepan- 

t ig while in a state of profound stupor from a fracture 
the skull. After his recovery, he retained no recol¬ 
lection either of the operation or the accident; yet, at 
the age of Hftee^j, /luring the delirium of a fever, he 
gave his mhiher an exact description of the operation, 
of the persons present, their dress, and many other 
minute particulars. Dr. Pritchard m&itions a man 
who had been employed with a beetle and wedges, 
splitting wood. At night, he put these implements in 
the hollow of an old tree, and directed his sons to 
accompany him the next morning in making a fence. 
In the night, however, he became mad. After several 
years, his reason suddenly returned, and the first 
question he asked was, whether his sons had brought 
home the beetle and wedges. They, being afraid to 
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enter into an explanation, said they could not find, 
them; on which he arose, went to the field where be 
had been at work so many years before, and found, in 
the place where he had left them, the wedge’s and the 
iron rings of the beetle, the wo&den part having moul¬ 
dered away. • 

It is a remarkable fact, that in many instances dis¬ 
order of faculty, more particularly of memory, haying 
resulted from extensive organic disease of the brain, 
yet individuals so afllicted have^ nevertheless, had lucid 
intervals and a perfect restoration of memory. This 
has been so marked in some cases, as to have induced 
th» hope of recovery when death has been near at 
hand, and has even rapidly ensued, frotji the* increase 
of the very disease which led to the mentalapacity. 
Mr. Marshall relates, that a than died with it pound of 
water in his brain, who, just Wore death, became 
perfectly rational, although no ha4 been long in a 'statb 
of idiocy. Dr. Holland refers to simile, cas^s, awlJ 
have witnessed one. Dr. Winslow observes that tak 
insane rarely die in a state of mental alienation^ 
Now, unless we conclude that mind has been recreated 
on such occasions, in accommodation to ^he organic 
defects, we must conclude that the mind exists hi its 
integrity, when once formed, distinct as the light of 
heaven; though, like it, subject to eclipse and cloud 
in its earthly manifestations. 

Many such cases might be adduced, but the foregoing 
facts suffice to prove that, though a healthy condition 
of the brain is essential to the proper manifestation of 
mind in this state of being, yet a history of events lies 
hidden in the soul, which only requires suitable excite- 


Diseascs of Body and Mind, p. 27. 
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*nent and appropriate circumstances to cause it to be 
^folded to the eye of the mind, in due order, like a 
wriften roll. And, moreover, these facts indicate that 
our bodies and our minds are mercifully constituted, in 
mutual fitness and accommodation to each other and 
the world we dwell in. They also show that, the 
active employment of the will, in those muscular 
exertions that conduce to bodily vigour while rightly 
exercising the cordial affections, is the best means of 
correcting that tendency to mental absence which 
precedes and. accompanies insanity. Moreover, these 
cases, as well as many others equally well authenticated, 
“ furnish proofs and instances that relics of sensation 
may exi^t for $n indefinite time in a latent state, in the 
very satpe order in which they were originally im¬ 
pressed.” Indeed, the Activity and intensity of all 
mental power seem to* depend on the removal of bodily 
impediment. A lfjist, we see that certain states of 
body allow the mind to act without the consciousness 
of difficulty or effort. Thus Dr. Willis relates the case 
of a gentleman, who expected his fits of insanity with 
impatience, because of the facility with which he then 
exercised ^iis memory and imagination. He said 
“ evsry thing appeared easy to me. No obstacles pre¬ 
sented thetpselves either in theory or practice. My 
memory acquired, ali of a sudden, a singular degree of 
perfection. Long passages of* Latin authors occurred 
to my mind. In general, I have great difficulty in 
finding rhythmical terminations, but then I could write 
verse with as great facility as prose.” “ I look back 
upon my frenzy,” writes Charles Lamb to Coleridge, 
“ with a gloomy kind of envy : for while it lasted I 
had many hours of happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, 
of having tasted all the grandeur and wildness of fancy 
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until you have been mad ! All now appears to be „ 
vapid.” Was he sane when he wrote that? Of course 
a sense of facility is a sense of enjoyment as 4eng 
as it lasts, and not to feel that our wills are ’resisted, 
however mad, is to be mad indeed. We have already 
observed that intellectual facility and enjoyment are 
often experienced in dreams. I knew a clergyman, of 
fine intellect, who was remarkable for fits of hesitancy 
in preaching; but who, in his dreams, was accustomed 
to express himself with intense and most fluent elo¬ 
quence. Dr. Haycock, professor of. jnedicine, in 
Oxford, would give out a text, and deliver a good 
sermon on it, in his sleep, but was incapable of such 
discourse when awake. A writejg in Phaser’* Maga¬ 
zine mentions a lady, who performed every part of the 
Presbyterian service in her sleftp. Some 6f her sermons 
were published. They consist p?inei pally of texts of 
Scripture appropriately strung togfthc r 
In the Edinburgh Journal of Science, a.lady \s 
described as being subject to disease, during which she 
repeated great quantities of poetry in her sleep, and 
even capped verses for half an hour at a time, never 
failing to quote lines beginning w ith the filial letter of 
the preceding. • 

We cannot rationally suppose that the peculiar 
states of the brain, under which memory has thus re¬ 
curred, acted in any othdr way than either as a stimulus 
or medium of action to something always ready to act, 
in keeping ivith the past both of intellect and °f “'(W. 
Probably all thoughts are in themselves imperishable : 
“ yea, in the very nature of a living spirit, it may be 
more possible that heaven and earth should pass away, 
than that a single thought should be loosened or lost 
from that living chain of causes, to all whose links, 
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conscious or unconscious, 1 the free will,—our only 
^solute itself,—is co-extensive and co-present.”* 

How awful is the cohviction, that the book of judg¬ 
ment is {hat of our life, in which every idle word is 
recorded; and that ho power but His who made 
the soul can obliterate our ideas and our deeds from 
our remembrance, or blot out transgressions and 
purify our spirits from the actual indwelling of evil 
thoughts! . 

Every individual experience amply testifies that 
the forgotten incidents of long past years require only 
the touch of the kindling spirit to start up in all their 
pristine freshness before us. How often do we'’re¬ 
member having recognised in our dreams those feelings 
and circumstances which had been lost to our waking 
consciousness, imthe accumulated events which passing 
time had impressed upon our minds! And although 
we cannot say thatgwe acknowledge, as belonging to 
6ur owq actual experience, all the visionary combina¬ 
tions which are thus presented to our notice in dreams, 
we yet feel that every object in them is familiar to our 
knowledge. But there is coming a fuller vision of 
our past. Some' persons on the near approach of 
death have spoken of the incidents of their lives as 
being simultaneously presented before them, every line 
as if fixed upon a tablet by the light, exactly as that 
revealing light fell on it. In the mirror held by 
conscience before the mind’s eye we shall behold the 
true reflection of ourselves, that portraiture of the 
soul produced by divine light falling upon it and 
making it visible as in God’s sight. Every man must 
see his own character thus for ever under the eye of 


* Coleridge. 
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God, and, probably, hereafter, often to angels and to 
men. 

The present consciousness of life is but a condition 
of mind, and our enjoyments are but expressions of 
the state of our wills; therefore a change of state 
makes no alteration in .our characters, but serves only 
to exhibit them in new aspects. Thus variety of 
circumstances tests the stability of our moral prin¬ 
ciples ; }mt these can be modified only by the relation 
in which the soul stands with regard to God, the 
source of moral law; even detfth is but a change of 
mentSl state, not of moral character. 

Jn connexion with this subject, it is interesting to 
remember that immediately preceding death tjie mind 
is commonly occupied about those things with which 
it has been most intimate, during j health. Thus 
Napoleon’s last words were t‘ Head ” — “ Army.” 
Those of a celebrated judge. Lord Tenterden, were, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, you \v : l’ consider your 
verdict.” Cardinal Beaufort cried, “ What. no*bribing 
death!”* 

Reason and revelation agree m asserting that ab¬ 
solute forgetfulness, or obliteration, is impossible; 
and that all the events of our history are Vritten in 
our living spirits; and whether seen or unseen, will 
there remain for ever, unless .removed by the act of a 
merciful Omnipotence !• It is true that a thousand 
incidents will spread a veil between our-present con¬ 
sciousness and the record on the soul, but there 
the record rests, waiting the judgment of Goa. These 
sublime facts deeply warn us as to the manner in 
which we suffer our faculties to be engaged, not only 

* Many such cases are related by Winslow in his work on 
Diseases of Body and Mind, p. 26. • 
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as their exercise affects ourselves, but also in their 
jnfluence on the destiny of others. 

"dewing the subject, then, both physiologically and 
metaphysically, we mu6t infer that memory has re¬ 
lation to another modenof existence; and that though 
as regards this sphere of beings recollection is greatly 
influenced by the will, yet that much lies stored in 
latency, which can only be called into exercise under 
coming circumstances, when the will shall be more 
largely endowed in a manner corresponding with its, 
new relations, and thus be enabled to connect new 
facts with past impressions. Memory, indeed, seems 
intended to carry on the record and history of our 
feelings .from time to^etcrnity. But if the experience 
of earth is to be our all, then memory is without a 
sufficient purpose. Is death, indeed, to end the scene 
in perpetual oblivioii ? Is knowledge itself, though 
the result of a laborious life of attention and of effort, 
to close Jor ever, like a beautiful symphony significant 
of richer harmony to come, but yet terminating, we 
know not why, in abrupt and eternal silence ? Is the 
stream of life to be lost, not in ocean but in nothing ? 
Are we but bursting bubbles on its bosom ? No. 
The.everlasting future grows upon the past; remem¬ 
brance is the basis of eternal knowledge. In fact, the 
full purpose of any one of our intellectual endowments 
is not fulfilled in the limited and broken exercise 
which is afforded to it in thy .gresent stage of being, 
since the,utmost advantage,derive from the em¬ 
ployment of our faculties litfwf is to become religious, 
that is, to be re-bound to the worship and enjoyment 
of God. Can it he that this re-binding of the prodigal 
soul to the Eternal Father is only for death, like the 
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victim bound to the altar to be sacrificed and con¬ 
sumed to ashes, from which no Phcenix-life arises! 

Our best ratiocination, under the stimulus of tire 
highest and purest affections, is only an ability to 
reason from things past to tlyngs future, and from 
experience to hope atjd faith; thence obtaining the 
promise, the desire, the assurance of enlarged capacity 
for understanding and blessedness; since hope and 
doubt, ip equal balance, would otherwise be the ttnly 
^ends of our utmost knowledge here. But expectation 
and inquiry are purposeless, if there be not a futurity 
in thd mind of God for us, which shall* Illuminate the 
chaos, and satisfy the trustful soul. Can it be that 
our Maker has given us a life so rich in proipise and 
excitation merely to terminate in a question that must 
receive no answer? Is it got most consonant with 
simple reason, as well as witlurevclation, (which is 
God’s response to reason,) to believe that our holy 
desires are properly directed forward to coming events 
for their fulfilment? and that what we know,*br think 
wc know, now, is intended only to excite our longing 
for the larger revelations eternally proceeding? for 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ; and 
all who live for Him live in Him—the -'life itself; 
and what we taste of life in this world is but the 
covenant and agreement of God with our spirits, — a 
covenant that cannot b» broken. 

As we cannot believe that Omnipotence ever created 
even an atom of matter #tid afterwards annihilated it, 
so wo cannot believe that mind and spirit, created m 
his own likeness, capable of communion with Ilimself, 
and so far partaking of his own nature, should ever in 
that sense perish. Every impression, every idea, 
every sensation, has a place in the individuality of 
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every soul’s experience, and is ippropriate and ne¬ 
cessary to the growth and edification of that soul, and 
^(Hjjot be destroyed without the undoing of the work 
which Divine Wisdom and Power have accomplished : 
so that to suppose a human being annihilated, or any 
part of his experience for ever blotted out, is to ima¬ 
gine providence without a purpose, and Omniscience 
without an object or an end worthy of human creation. 
Anti are not the facts We have related concerning 
attention and memory id perfect agreement with this 
conclusion of our reason ? ' llere, then, let us pause 
and ponder off'the wonders of our mental and inoral 
’being, and the vastness of pur destiny as the offspryjg 
of the Everlasting Father. 1 
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IN THE EFFECTS OF 


Piiysiot.ooy teaches us, by a mul^tude of undeniable 
facts, that every atom of the, animal structure is sub¬ 
jected to perpetual chaime ; and that every motion, 
every action of the body, is alike a cause and a conse*' 
quence of alteration in the vital condition of one 
more of its parts. Not a thought, ijof an idea, noyHi 
affection or a feeling of the mind can be excited jJHjn- 
ont positive change in the brain and thence jrtftl#' 
blood and the* secretions ; for every variatitm, in the 
state of the whole, of* any portiop, of th^'jjfirvnn* 
system, is of course accompanied a corroeppYidcnt 
change in those organs and factions ^Wliicli jt 
fmni-'hes with energy, so that mini} and body me in 
constant course of action and reaction on bsteli other. 

The body can be influenced only by four kinds of 
force,-—chemical, mechanical, vital, and mental. 
Health and enjoyment may be destroyed mechanically, 
r 2 
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ACTION OF MIND ON BODY 

.as by a blow. Anything which acts chemically may 
svso injure the body, as fire. No arguments can be 
re^ed to sbo ' v that the life of the body is maintained 
in spite «bf a constant tendency to death; that is, 
the resident and peculiar life of each part is incessantly- 
counteracting the common chemical and mechanical 
influences which arfe around it. Decomposition and 
decay commence the moment life leaves the body. So, 
then, life appears to be a distinct power. But.what is 
it ? We know not. It is neither tangible nor visible. 
It cannot be weighed Bor tested. Like the soul, it is 
discoverable only by its effects on chemical and nftechn- 
nical agents. It is not the production of the body, for 
without it the body itself could not have commenced. 
It operates on one body, through another, so as to 
produce a third. % It is ..something capable of being 
communicated, and, inasmuch as some fluids are 
imbued with it, probably it exists independently of 
organization. The purpose of vitality, as regards man, 
is to bring inert matter into such relation to the mind 
as that the mind may oc developed through it, by 
making physical organization subservient to conscious¬ 
ness and volitioij., Life is the source of the body’s 
grow^i, preservation, and reproduction. It exhibits 
itself in modifying the action of external influences, 
and by tire evolution of new forms under the power 
of nupiegnation. But the mind acts as clearly and 
distinctly on the body as either chemical, mechanical, 
or.vital agency; therefore tin* mind must possess a 
distinct existence, action, and fence, capable of being 
superadded to life as life is to matter. Mind, or will 
in action, alone is power. Chemical action is but 
relative, and the result of =ome power constantly ready 
to act on matter according to ciicumstanees. Sul- 
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pliuiio acid and potash combine, when brought, 
togi ther under ordinary circumstances, because some¬ 
thing produces a reciprocal change in their particles 
when within a certain distance of each other ; but this 
change is prevented altogether*by causing a galvanic 
current to influence these bodies, and sulphuric acid 
may thus be passed through a solution of potash with¬ 
out their combining. We see, then, that chenpcal 
action is dependent on electrical action, and electrical 
taction is dependent on some^superior power; the 
same, it may be, as that which cause# gravitation, 
magnetism, polarity, heat, light, and which pervades 
allVlements ; a power which cannot be called material, 
and which obeys only that WJ1 whi^h evGked the 
universe and still sustains it. In short, all power may 
he traced up directly to tin? Mind <hat created and 
manages all things ; for naturaf forces, whether in 
spirit or in form, are, so to say, bufc thoughts produced, 
or the varied manifestations of Omnipotent Intelli¬ 
gence. He is the object of mind, the Power to our 
spirits, the Life of our life. 

But, again, what is life ? In the Bible, life is 
declared to be the direct opeiation «f«fhe divine spirit, 
the perpetual flowing lortli as it were of energjwfrom 
its eternal Source into every channel of existence. 
Though neither an explanation nor a theory, this is a 
felt truth, and far more satisfaetoiy than the philo¬ 
sophies that teach us to regard life in a dead manner, 
and either as a distinct principle, or as the#im of the 
forces that constitute organism. Is it not rather the 
response of being to being, from the indwelling of a 
power that constitutes the unity of the universe? 
The higher and the lower meet in one pervading 
spirit; the life in e\ery bud and every seed and every 
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hidden germ responds to a life above them and about 
tjrjjm, and entering into them, with the light and 
waimth that dwells in all the suns, animates all the 
planets and makes them one. So the various kinds 
ot life in our bodies '“respond to the .life above them, 
and we become souls, not from organic, vegetative, 
and lien e-life, but fiom the Spirit whose breath 
is in us. Hence the highest form of life is that 
consciousness by which \\j£ feel ourselves partakers of 
the energy of Him who 5# Being itself. When expe¬ 
riencing this*. Ve- know death only as the separation of 
that which is,(lead from that which is-ltlive, the indivi¬ 
dual beiftg front the divisible body, the living soul fVom 
the dead dust, that to Gjjd who fStfns it as related to 
Himself, this also to its‘native elements. Out 1 daily 
life would tench jis much divirtityHf (ve hut attended 
to it. We learn thi tr(ith' , 4jtthis observation if we 
qfrlirider what is yivolved even in the commonest 
opcratic^is of the mind "fn using the body ; the very 
life and state of our souls ate completely expressed in 
a bodily manner by every an of volition, and that so 
wonderfully that habit of mind transf'oims the body to 
its tone and character in eveiy filne. 

We, have already observed tiie power of the will, in 
directing and enforcing the motions of the muscles; 
but if we'further reflect on the variousSvays in which 
will operates, we shall not fail to be struck with the 
vast extent of its influences; not only over the 
muscles, l)"t also over the source of bodily life itself, 
for its exercise modifies the action both of the bram 
and the heart; taking possession, so to speak, of the 
fountains of eneigy, and regulating, in some measure, 
the supply of blood and life to different parts of the 
body. This is said not merely of the ordinary power 
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of emotion, but of voluntary employment of the body 
not of sudden impulse, but of steady purpose, such as 
the determined student or the artist evinces ijj-ifis 
patient labour with the book, the pen, the pencil, or 
the graver. ' / » 

We will confine our observation for a moment to the 
more mechanical work of the engraver, as an example 
of simple attention, lie sits with his eye and mind 
intent upon the fine lines qfpliis copper or steel plJte ; 
as he looks more earnestly holds his breath, and as 
his attention strengthens in jk^fixednesp, his breath¬ 
ing becomes audible and ifecgular. Now and then 
he^is forced to sigh, to Believe his burdened and 
excited heart; fop*the bloc® is retarded in the lungs 
and brain, and if they be not soon relieved by some 
change of object o#'«f action, lie tprns faintish and 
dizzy. Being wrought- Op to the same intensity day 
after day, he comes at length upc^i the extreme vei^je 
of danger. The right venttiele of the heart becomes 
oppressed in consequence of imperfect action of the 
lungs, while the gencial circulation is quickened, and 
thus dilatation of the heart soon follows, with dis¬ 
ordered liver and accumulation of.bjood in the abdo¬ 
men, bunging on a long train of morbid*sensations, 
with constant dread of coming death. Moderate but 
frequent exercise in the open air, with cheerful society, 
as it would have prevented this miserable condition, 
will also still relieve it; hut if this duty be neglected, 
the evil rapidly increases. The patient’s heart palpi¬ 
tates excessively when either the mind or the body is 
hurried ; lie is “ tremblingly” alive in every limb, and 
his nervous system completely fails him. Pallid, 
weak, timid, and tremulous lie is apt to become too 
sensitive to endure the anxieties of domestic duty ; 
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and, if he be not sustained by high religious or moral 
principles, be seeks a respite from bis wretchedness in 
tliVspotiling, yet aggravated narcotism of opium or 
tobacco,"or in the insidious excitement of some fer¬ 
mented liquor ; and thus he gradually casts himself 
out from all happy and natural associations, and ends 
bis days either as a hypochondriac, a madman, or a 
drunkard. This is not an exaggerated, but alas! a 
common picture. The evil is aggravated, in these 
cases, by the state of the mind and that of the body 
being equally irritable; they act and react on each 
other, and the passions of the one, as well as the 
functions- of the other, .become so disordered that per¬ 
fect sleep cannot bp obtained, and the persistent 
exhaustion produces a chronic fever, for which rest, 
the only remedy, is sought in vain, except in the 
grave. 

The awful growth of such evils is astounding; it 
takes ro^t, like sin and death, in the blood and nerves 
of the dissolute generations rising up around us, at the 
demayd of show and cheapness. Wherever man’s 
Wirgies are brought to market without sufficient rest 
jpsnl moral hi entiling time being aflbided, tin; absorbed 
And embodied soul succumbs to its slavery, and there 
a new race is born with the physical style and temper 
of an ovef-wrought and irritable humanity, not to be 
governed but by fear, nor soothed but with the 
“bottle.” But the state of our wills and affections, as 
expressed ju bodily habits, always extends itself to the 
souls and bodies of our offspring. Our characters are 
written in us, and transferred to the invisible geiin of 
each new being proceeding jrom us, to be developed 
into fulness and read hereafter as part of our eternal 
lesson. 
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The failure of the nervous system, and the fearful, 
recourse to narcotics and stimulants for its relief, are 
often witnessed where the tyranny of Mammon afeacts 
too long an attention to the mechanical and*anxious 
business of art. Its results are %till visible in a fright¬ 
ful degree amongst the operatives of our great manu¬ 
factories, where the eye must be quick and the hand 
e\ er ready for one monotonous action, hour after hour 
and day after day, with the mathematical precision 
find rapidity of machinery, even through all that period 
of life when body and soul most demand a cheerful 
diversity of object and of action, for they cannot be 
du^y developed but in the gaieties of youth anil nature. 

I»ut the commercial Moloch d#mands. the perpetual 
sacrifice of almost the whole bodily and mental being 
of those who are providentially so ^poor as to have 
nothing to sell but themselves. *The millions sterling 
winch their labours have won froif many lands, belong 
to those who employ them; how then shall.they he 
protected ? Ceaseless toil is their protection, say 
some, because it preserves their morals ! Alas,.the«Jp 
for the morals of those who neither toil nor spi.«( 
This subject, however, is too lar«e»for t^iese pag 
The great fact which we would observe is, the power 
of the will over the body, for a man dies from volun¬ 
tary fatigue, in the determination to employ his 
muscles. Whether lie “thus exhaust his vital energy 
in duty, or for the indulgence of his appetites, Iwt still 
demonstrates the dominance of the will, sinq^hc under¬ 
goes the extremity of toil to answer his own pm pose, 
under whatever circumstances he may be eonstiaincd 
to exert himself. The will, then, is the master 
principle, even in a slave* and therefore its moral 
state must determine every man’s moral destiny. It 
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• is by the will, in active and lived attention to outlaid 
things, that we place ourselves fully in contact with 
rnattvr, and subject onrselvi s to its resistless influ¬ 
ences ; and it is by the will, in the abstractions of 
devout desires and spiritual edbrts to rise higher, that 
we correspond with God, and gatl^Sr strength to pass 
the pearly gates of heaven, that oghn of themselves to 
all believers. 
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Ip the nervous syllem allowed the mind to attend, 
reason would appeal in its power as much at six years 


of age as at sixty. The child does reason then, and 
that correctly to the extent of i?s knowledge and power 
of attending; and it is then as capable of enjoying 
intellectual truth as in xnaturer years, provided the 
faculties be cultivated in aa Appropriate .manner. 
Perhaps the most beautiful instance oflfuch premature 


enjoyment is that furnished by-Washington Irving, in 
his memoir of Margaret Pavids'dn, a child, of whom it 
is stated that, when only in her stj^h year, her language 
was elevated and her mind so filled with poetic imagery 
and religious thought, that she read with enthusiasm 
and elegance Thomson’s Seasons, the Pleasures of 
Hope, Cowper’s Task, and the writings of Milton, 
Byron, and Scott. The sacred writings were her daily 
study ; and notwithstanding her poetic temperament, 
she had a high relish for history, and read with as much 
interest an aRstruse treatise that called forth the re- 


ilective powers, as she tlid poetry or works of imagi¬ 
nation. Her physical fiame was delicately instituted 
to leceive impicssions, and her mother w^| capable.of 
observing and improving the opportunity afforded to 
instruct her. Nothing was learned by rote, and 
every object of her thought was discussed in oonversa- 
tidh with a mind sympathising with her own. Such 
a course, however, while it demonstrates the power of 
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the mind, proves also that such premature employment 
of it is inconsistent with the physiology of the body ; 
for while the spirit revelled in the ecstasies of intel¬ 
lectual excitement, the vital functions of the physical 
framewoik were fatftlly disturbed. She read, she 
wrote, she danced, she sung, and was the happiest of 
the happy ; but while the soul thus triumphed, the 
body became more and more delicate, and speedily 
failed altogether under the successive transports. She 
died in her fifteenth year, and a year before thus 
expressed the state of her soul :— 

* Mv sjm it longs for something higher ^ 

Than hie’* dull stic.un can e’er supply, 

Something tcPleeil this linwuil fue, 

Tlul^i ark that novel inoie can the ” 

« 

• 

The brain of a etiild, however forward, is totally 
unfit for that intellectual exertion to which many fond 
parents ^ither foiee or excite it. Fatal disease is thus 
frequently induced; and where death does not follow, 
idiocy, or at least such confusion of faculty ensues, that 
the moral perception is obscured, and the sensitive 
child becomes a.roan of loudened vice, or of lii-ane 
self-vyll. 1\[ any examples of this may be found, par¬ 
ticularly among the rigid observers of fonnal imitations 
of religioil and the refined eei einonies oV high civiliza¬ 
tion. There, are numerous manuals to lefid the infant 
mind from nature up to nature’s God, as if it were in 
tlvv nature^if childhood to need manuals and catechisms 
of Botany, Geometry, and Astronomy, to teach it the 
goodness of the Creator and the Saviour. Fathers and 
mothers rather need manuals to teach them how to 
tieat their children, seeing that neaily half of those 
brought forth die in infancy, and the majority of the 
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survivors are morbid both in mind and body. It is 
the paternal character, in wisdom and love watching 
to bring the child into sympathy with true knowledge 
and affection, that represents and imitates tlrfc 7 Divine 
Mind, as commended to our study by bis acts. Even 
the persuasives of religious discipline, instead of falling 
like the gentle dew from heaven, are too frequently 
made liaid and dry and harsh, as if the Gospel were 
the invention of a mathematical tyrant, to fashion sduls 
by geometiic rules, and not the expression of the mind 
f>f love, inspiring by example. The parent must rule ; 
and, if*need be, even with the rod; but still that rod 
sln\ild be as the sceptre of love, budding aa if with 
almond blossoms, to demonstrate that the powej of God 
is kindness. The contrast in personal appearance and 
manner between a chil,d traced txifler the winning 
management of a wise, firm, ccummanding love, and 
another subjected to the despotic conti ol of fear, is very 
•striking. In the former, we obsefve a sprightly eye 
and an open countenance, with a genial vivacity and 
trustfulness in the general expression of the body ; a 
mixture of confiding sociality with intelligence, ail 
alacrity of movement, and a healthiness of soul, evinced 
in gracious activity and snides. Even if tfie body be 
enfeebled, still a certain blight lmlo surrounds, so to 
speak, the menial constitution. But physical as well 
as intellectual vigour aiid enjoyment are usually the 
happy tesults of that freedom of heart and generosity 
of spii it which skilful affection endeavours to encouragy. 
Then, in youth and manhood, a noble intelligence con- 
ill ms the piopi iety of such early training; but the child 
who finds a tyrant instead of a fostering parent, if 
natuially delicate, acquires a»timnl hearing, a languid 
gait, a sallow cheek, a pouting lip, a stupid toipiditj, 
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ar a sullen defiance; for nature’s defence from tyranny 
is either hard stupidity or cunning daring. 

In^this country, the feeble slave too often skulks 
throughNife a cowering and cowardly hypocrite, de¬ 
fending himself from the craft and violence of others’ 
selfishness by every meanness, and seeking his enjoy¬ 
ment by the sly, ns if he feared to be found susceptible 
of pleasure, llis character is engraven on his face. 
The child of robust frame will, however, learn to face 
the tyrant, and, acquiring his worse features, at 
length be fit only to- associate with ruffians or to drive* 
slaves. 

Children are not formed for monotony and fixed¬ 
ness : th<‘ir nervous systems will not bear them with 
impunity, amfeven their very bones are intolerant of 
tiie erect position for any length of time. They are 
made to he restless a»,d active, and are not healthy if 
forced to be otherwise. The system of excessive 
restraint is therefore unchristian, because it is unna¬ 
tural ; lor Christianity is not opposed to nature ; it is 
not a violence, but a superior influence in correspon¬ 
dence with an inferior. It is a spirit that subdues by 
possessing/ the ieil(, and which educates by inducing 
and festering the sweet sympathies of religious love,— 
like tliegentle dew, and the light and warmth of heaven, 
evolving (the living seed. An amiable encouragement 
is the secret of the new dispensation, and therefore St. 
Paul exhorts parents not to provoke their'children to 
auger, lest they be discouraged. Anger is the. worst 
condition of the mind next to despair, and it most 
effectually arrests mental progress, in a moral sense, 
because it renders the brant unfit for quiet thought and 
pleasant associations ; indeed, the body is then pos¬ 
sessed by a furor that disqualifies the nerves for the 
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proper uses of the mind as completely as does a 
frenzy. 

Temper is everything in the grand business of edu¬ 
cation. And let not Christian parents forget file vast 
encouragement they possess in the fact that the 
habitual restraints and kindly foslerings of godly nur¬ 
ture and admonition fasten afolt benefit upon the very 
bodies of their children ; so that degraded nature 
becomes more amenable to truth, and the fleshly ten¬ 
dencies more readily subdued to the mastery of a 
fenevating spirit. Hence the eovenanjeij advantages 
of the!*pious famify-—the wide graciousness of the 
prlViise embraces our children, with the assurance 
that those, duly trained will not ultimately, depart 
from wisdom’s peaceful, pleasant ways’; and mercy 
shall be shown in the thousands of successive gene¬ 
rations of those who lore God ami ltcep his command¬ 
ments. 

The government of fear and force is the plan of 
every imaginable hell, wliei e each evil begets a greater, 
and teiror and hatted ever torment each other. If, 
then, we would know how to manage a little child, let 
us imagine how Jesus would have tjeijted it. Would 
lie not have engaged its happiest feelings and affections, 
won its lieait, and blessed it? While sitting on his 
knee, would not the child have gazed into tluft “human 
face divine,” and learned* the gentleness and power of 
its Heavenly Father ? Let it not be forgotten that the 
Saviour said, “ Whoso shall receive one such little 
child in my name, receiveth me: but wfoso shall 
offend one of these little ones that believeth in me, it 
wore better that a null-stone were hanged about his 
neck and he di owned in the depths of the sea.” If the 
words fiom which we obtain the notion do not deceive 
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, us, superior and holy beings arc concerned about our 
offspring, and each child lias its guardian angel, who 
behojds the face of God.* IIow would that angel, if 
conversing with it, in visible beauty, talk to the child 
and kindle its affections? Surely by showing the 
might of graciousness with sublime simplicity ; like 
that of the disciple whom Jesus loved, wl*m he said, 
“ Little children, love one another.” That angel would 
be more successful in his teaching only because lie 
would be more accommodating to the body; more 
earnest, mori^gentle, ‘tnore attractive, and more sym¬ 
pathizing. He would have no greater truths to 
inculcat® than we have; but knowing more cleanly 
than we-do the delicacy of our mysterious constitution 
and the wortl? of a soul, with its intellect and affections 
formed for eternity, lie < would act more getnly and 
cautiously with its bodily temperament. Let us imitate 
the loving angel jAhe loving Saviour—the loving 
God—in kindness towards little children, and show 
them nothing but love; since they will respond to 
that spirit, but be repulsed into sin and agony by 
every other. 

Piety itself is npt unfrequently render d terrible by 
a peryerteff application of memory, to descriptions in 
which Omnipotence is associated with the final judg¬ 
ment and the terrors of guilt. Many' a little child, 
whose susceptible heart is as ready to yield to the 
gentlest breath of affection as the aspen-loaf to the 
zephyr, -and whose spirit sparkles with love as leadily 
as a dew-drop with the light, acquires the habit of 

* The worth may signify that the disembodied spans of chil¬ 
dren behold God , the tcim apget belli” obeli wed m the seme 
of spirit. If so, how tunable the aiauiilent— they see God, and 
are, so to say, lus hnoniites. 
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terror, and scarcely dares to look up, because he is 
taught, as soon as he can speak, to repeat— 

“ There’s not a sin that we commit, — 

Ngr wicked word we say, f 

But in the dreadful book ’tis writ, 

Against the judgment day.” 

And the thoughtless and fond parent too frequently 
makes that appear to be wickedness and sin which, 
however proper to childhopd, is inconvenient to th'ose 
who should tenderly train it. Surely that is a dan¬ 
gerous expedient for the correction of a cljild, conscious 
of having offended the only being he has learned to 
loN, and while, perhaps in agony of heart^begging 

pardon from a mother, to be told to remember. 

• • 

“ There is a dreadful hell, 

And everlasting pains, • 

Where sinners must foR^vcr dwell 
In diukness, lire, anjfehains — 

And can a wietih as II 

Escape this cui sed end,” &c. . 

Divine Sump for Chihhen.* 

There is reason to believe that insane despondency 
and a disposition to suicide may often be traced to 
abuse of religious discipline, if rc^igious*1t may be 
called, especially that form of it j ust alluded to. 'l’lius 
the inipivssion*of despair is apt to be burnW into the 
very brain, to “ grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength,” so that in after-life the divine 
remedy scarcely effaces the callous scar, or else tlie 

* The author of these lines well desen cs the nimciMl piaiso 
of Chnsttaus foi the beauty and powei with which he lias accom¬ 
modated tlie siihhnicst doctrines of the Bible, to the rapacity of 
childhood. But, there is a tune ft* all tilings, and the host may 
he abused by injudiciously applying them. 

<i 
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youth thus ill-treated in his childhood, endeavours'^ 
escape from the haunting terror by persuading himself 
•that religion is invented only to keep wretches in order. 

• Heac5?Hhe glowing and glorious language of the living 
oracle—“ There is joj amongst the angels in the pre¬ 
sence of God, over one sinner that repen teth”— is 
regaided only as an exquisite hyperbole. It falls dead 
upon the ear, it could not be, as it is, quickening 
truth from thalips of llitn who is the Life. 

There is another abuse heie demanding remmk. 
No treatment can be»moie injudicious ami injmioul 
than that oft< ! n resorted to, even in schools «,! Inch 
charaetey, namely the dfertion of memory, not forjfhe 
sake of acquiring and attaining a knowledge of tacts, 
which must always •be*useful. but inertly to punish 
some dereliction. Wluit good can arise irom thus 
fatitruing the Ui-ain^ by e*Cessi\ely straining that 
faculty, in the lmppy and sfWntaneous associations of 
which all the valtfe of every acquirement consists i 
No plait is more likely to disable the mind and impair 
the body, as the servant of mind; for by this practice 
the idea of fixing the attention on words becomes 
peculiarly irksome. The very countenance of a boy 
thus dist*ssed*is apt to assume an expression of 
i vacancy or irritability, and every function of his life 
. to indicate the mischief arising from a (jy-bilitated brain 
funder disord'fiffy associations., 

As the emulative success of classical education is 
generally dependent on an excessive determination of 
mind, for flic purpose of rapidly loading the memory, 
it is of course attended for the most part with a cor¬ 
respondent risk to the nervous system of aspirants 
after academic honours.^ Mentally speaking, those 
who bear the palm in severe univeisities arc often 
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against the hill, and it returns to crush them. Yet 
who would depreciate mental effort? The memory 
must be trained; the soul must be determined to 
conquests impediments; the moral being will starve 
without a store of fapts; the faculty of recollecting 
and arranging must be powerfully and regularly em¬ 
ployed, or the mind becomes a desultory vagrant. 
Without mental exertion in acquiring habits of thought, 
yoiftli would pass into manhood with the medley in¬ 
tellect and ungovernable nervous system of the savage, 
with all the eorrespoitding disorderly habits of bodiljl 
action. Education distinguishes the energetic .citizen 
from the* fitful barbarian ; the man who governs p?is 
body, frgm tire man who obeys it; the man of prin¬ 
ciples, from tRe man*of impulses. But we ought not 
to forget that true healjhy education consists in the 
motives which naturally and quietly educe or lead out 
the mind to think;for itself, in sympathy with those 
who have thought,‘not in the routine of school-tasks 
^nd verbal drudgery. 

.. Intellectually speaking, man is not gregarious, but 
every mind has a track of its own as well as a body 
of its own. To force incongruous numbers to the 
same irksome tas\s, is a violence to nature which 
extends disorder alike to the moral, the intellectual, 
and the sorporeal being. Mental fellowship and co¬ 
operation are indeed essential to enlarged success; but 
to drive hoys, like a herd, to the sanie r pasture, is 
neither to strengthen the bonds of sociality nor to 
develope individual character. Those who have felt 
the value of mental culture, and have taken their 
course untrammelled by task-work, have generally 
shown tlieir intellectual ^vigour by a greater capacity 
of endurance, as well as by freedom, boldness, and 
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healthiness of thought. We may as well look for easy 
walking in a Chinese lady, whose feet have grown in 
iron shoes, and those very small ones, as foj easy 
thinking in a mind that has been cast in a mould con¬ 
structed to suit the minimi of *the million. The re¬ 
flective and perceptive faculties are too generally 
sacrificed at school for the sake of mere verbal me¬ 
mory ; and hence those who were really most highly 
endowed, appeared, while there, most deficient scholars; 
|uch as Liebig, Newton, and Walter Scott. 

In conclusion of this chapter we may .observe, that 
tlm modern system of education appears to be al¬ 
together unchristian ; undoubtedly it contribiftes mjich 
to swell the fearful list of disemes, for it is»founded 
on an unhealthy emulation, which ri$ps many both in 
body and in soul, while it (fualifies.none the better, 
either for business, knowledge; Usefulness, or enjoy¬ 
ment; but rather, together with |hc inference of the 
money valuation of intellect, causes the most heroic 
spirits of our age to hang upon vulgar opinion and th* 
state of the market. No less so, indeed, when tire 
lessons are introduced by prayer and ended by flogging, 
than when the riotous spnit of yoiitji is left to itself 
to gather motives and morals from the poetic didactics, 
bewildering ethics, and impure histories of an emas¬ 
culated heathenism. Instruction should tte valued 
only as it helps the midd forward to an acquaintance 
with natural and revealed facts; and as the proper 
inducement to study and research is enjoyment, tlus 
should be made to depend on the example and plea¬ 
sure of those who can rightly direct us. Heaven 
claims our hearts for no other reason and on no other 
principle. • 
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_J*EC0l!u.K effects of inordinate mental 
^ DJjTEliMIN AT ION. 

The strongest brain will fail under the continuance of 
intense thought. All c persons who have been accus¬ 
tomed to close* stiu^fj* will remember the utter and 
indescribable eonfu^m that comes over the mb}*! 
when the will has wearied the brain. A curious 
example has c already been given in the case of 
Spalding, who tells us that liis attention having been 
long kept on the» stpiteh, and also greatly distracted, 
he was called upon io \vrite a receipt, but he had no 
sooner written two |M<)rds than he could proceed no 
further. s Tor half an hour he could neither think 
consecutively nor speak, except in woids which lie did 
not intend. Afterwards he recovered, and found that 
instead of writing on tire receipt “ fifty dollars, being 
half a yeai^s rate, &c.,” he had wntten " fifty dollars, 
through the salvation of lira—,” the last word being 
left'-Sn»jfinished, and without his liav ing tlie least re¬ 
collection of what he intended it to be. This state 
presents I* specimen of partial delirium, ( or waking 
dream ; the will still acting, but incapable of con- 
trelling th/{ thoughts or connecting memory with 
present impression. This must depend on the state 
of nerve produced by the mental intensity, which, 
when continued to extreme exhaustion, we know to be 
capable of so altering the sensation as that objects 
presented to the eye assume appearances which do 
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not belong to them. Thus Sir Joshua Reynolds, after 
being occupied for many hours in painting, saw trees 
in lamp-posts, and moving shrubs in men and wpmen. 
This kind of inability to command attention, or 
properly to use the brain, is mest readily induced by 
monotonous study. Persons of lymphatic 'tempera¬ 
ment are peculiarly liable to this exhaitsti^n,' and 
should therefore employ their' minds Jjvith great 
caution, or otherwise their determination'will prove 
+lie destruction of their reason^; for, in fact, a per¬ 
sistence of this want of control ovcjr. attention is 
insanity, as we see in those ^instances in which 
persons confound things together of an incongruous 
natuie; as when the anatomist^having liitigued his 
nervous system by a long continued dissection, talked 
of a town to winch he referred n% situated in the 
deltoid muscle. Disorder frou/txcessive attention is 
sometimes manifested in a still-^der manner, as in 
the case of the celebrated J)r. Watts, who, af^er great 
cxcition of mind, thought his head too large to allow 
him to pass out at the Study door. A gentleman, 
after delivering a lecture at-the College of Surgeons, 
said that his head felt as if it filled dho, room. This 
kind of insanity is attended with loss of memory a^d 
weakness of the .senses, and is often cured by a gljjg&pf 
wine , but scunetimes fatigue produces permanent 
insanity. Tims, in tli a*German Ptijc/wloyiQatMaga¬ 
zine, a ease is related of a soldier who, after gieat 
fatigue, happened to read the Book of J)aniel, and 
flora that moment believed that lie could pci form 
miracles, such as plant an apple-tree, which, by bis 
powei, should bear cherries. When the nervous 
system becomes habituated to extreme exhaustion, 
determinate effort of mind sometimes induces a peculiar 
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insanity. A certain form of tliis malady occurs in 
paroxysms of ecstatic abstraction suddenly seizing the 
person., and fixing him like a living statue; with the 
body slightly bent, every limb rigid with rapture, 
the arms elevated, the fore-finger pointed to some 
imagined object, the eyelids staring wide, the eyes 
turned up with an intense and motionless expression, 
and the lips a little separated ; in short, the whole 
attitude and countenance expressive of the most awful 
admiration. This is # the description of a real cas^ 
arising from, intense concentration of thought, con¬ 
tinued without regard to bodily exercise or proper 
change Hi the mental object. * 

In ecctasy or trance, the patient’s mind is absorbed 
on some object of imagination; as the term ecstasy 
implies, persons, so impressed are out of the body, 
engrossed in spirituSl contemplations. The muscles 
arc sometimes retard, at other times rigid ; the will, 
liowevap often continues to exert an influence over 
certain parts of the body, such as the organs of w>ice ; 
for though they are incapable of moving a lie. >, or 
being excited by any external stimulus, they never¬ 
theless occasionally give expression to their feelings by 
singiug or speaking. This kind of entrancing delirium 
is apt to occur in persons afflicted by nervous disorder, 
especially where the will is wayward; and may fre¬ 
quently be produced in them ’by powerful excitement 
of the imagination, or by mesmeric manipulations. It 
is. stated by individuals well qualified to detect im¬ 
position, that in these cases there exists a kind of 
transference and concentration of intelligence in 
certain parts of the nervous system, so that a sort 
of oracular faculty is developed, and the subjects of 
this affection become capable of describing things 



be) one! the range of their sense.,, a „,i of foretl nun~ 
evi nts. Dr. Copland states that many of the Italian’ 
hnprovvisatori possess their peculiar faculty qply i n 
till state of ecstasy, or, as it may he called, Xlmounal 
consciousness, from resolute attention to ideas. 

Probably the mind and the nervous system are 
intensely excited for some time previous to the deve¬ 
lopment of ecstasy. There is a morbid acuteness of 
feeling and thought, an inordinate employment of the 
attention, kept up by preceding sensations, or some 
absorbing train of ideas, which exhaust Jhe sensorium, 
fljid bring it into that state in which it often appears 
to* be in those persons who accustom themselves to 
abstract studies and reverie. '£his conditio* is more 
apt to occur when strong passions are associated with 
a weak body. A frequent and exhausting repetition 
of pleasurable feelings begets a*marked predisposition 
to this disordered action of the b^iin. 

If all that is stated concerning ecstasy bi^true, we 
are foieed to the conclusion, that after the exhaustion 
of brain is carried to a certain extent, the mind begins 
voluntarily to exert itself in a new and cnlargeckor 
moie inventive mannei, so as to^cyliibit phenomena 
which have been named lucidity, exaltation of {peulty, 
clairvoyance, &c. The transition state may present 
appeal ances flke those of common delirium •dreaming, 
somnambulism, and mildness. It is often accompanied 
by convufsions. A few cases of an extraordinary 
kind may best illustrate this curious subject. It has 
been testified that cataleptic patients often manifest a 
clairvoyant faculty. A patient of Petetin, President 
of the Medical Society of Lyons, in this state, is said 
to have distinguished in succession several cards laid 
on her stomach under the bed-clothes; she told the 
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•hour of a watcli held in the closed hand of an inquirer, 
and recognised a medal grasped in the hand of another . 
she rea^ h letter placed under the waistcoat of her 
physician, and mentioned the number of gold and 
silver coins contained'in each eml of a purse which 
had been slipped there by a sceptic. She told each of 
the persons present.what he possessed about him most 
remarkable, and perceived through a screen what one 
person was doing. 

According to the tes # tu6ony of the committee of tlm 
medical section/>f the Ejpnch Royal Academy (1831), 
a man named Paul, having been mesmerized, fiesid^s 
many otffer equally wonderful things, read a book 
opened srt random whale his eyes were forcibly el< J 
by M. Jules Cloquet. lie had been mesmerized 
M. Foissac. .. Tin*, committee also bear evidence m t 
other individuals in the same state could read distinct 1 ; 
and play at cards frith the greatest dexterity ..1 <' 
correctors. Their report also declares, “ that in two 
somnambulists they found the faculty of foreseen, . 
One of them repeatedly announced, several mo hs 
previously, the day, the hour, and the minute, of he 
•access and, return of epileptic li f *. The other 
announced the period of his cure. These provisions 
weie realized with remarkable exactness. 

''Those who are euiious in these marvels may find 
abundance of :tliem in many modern woiks. It 
certainly would’ he passing strange should such 
relations aH prove false, since the acutest olwiveis of 
all ages have declared them to be true. At least Hip¬ 
pocrates, Aretauis, Aristotle, &.<>., describe with great 
minuteness, and in strict accordance with the state¬ 
ments of recent and competent believers, a state of 
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tlie body in which the powers of the soul are exalted. 
Thus Hippocrates says, “ There is a class ot diseases 
in which men discourse with eloquence and w^dom, 
and predict secret and future events ; and tltis they 
do though they are ignorant * rustics and idiots." 
Aretmus states that the mind, under certain circum¬ 
stances of disease, becomes clear And prophetic, for 
some patients “predict their own end and certain 
events of interest to those ground, who think them 
ydldng deliriously, but nevertAj^pss are amazed to find 
their predictions true.” A • • 

•AlsaKaravius says, he has Shown many epileptics 
who had a knowledge of things which he ♦as sure 
they had never learned. The o#casion^l precision of 
the dying has been credited by almost every nation, 
and the faculty of second sf£ht has been almost as 
universally acknowledged. 

In most of the cases related if this chapter, it is 
probable that the attention was kept so long intensely 
fixed on one set of objects, that at length the brain 
took on a new action, as if from physiological 
necessity, or because the law of its organization 
demanded a change, violent in propoi^ion its abuse. 
We know that there is, while awake, a tendency to 
repeat sensations and ideas in an accustomed manner, 
and that there is also, during the suspension of out¬ 
ward attention, a tendency to a state ftpntrary to that 
previously existing ; thus a man who has been almost 
maddened by vain desire, say for food, 11, during 
bis sleep, enjoy a fancied feast. From this, and 
many similar facts, we learn that the mind possesses 
tlu; [lower of securing its own satisfaction when with- 
diawn Irom the demands of*the body ; that one train 
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of ideas can be displaced only by substituting another; 
that obedience to the laws of our bodily and mental 
econqjjj^ is imperative; and hence, that there is a 
necessity for exercising the will in a judicious, moral, 
and religious manner*, in obedience to the laws of 
nature, if we would enjoy a healthy habit of thinking 
and acting. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ATTENTION TO THE BOOT. 

It has been already observed, that the education* of 
the senses is a series of mental acts, in which attention 
#nd comparison are busily at wbrk, to determine the 
relatior^of objects to each other and to the individual 
regarding them. "Where the organs are perfect, the 
power of perception or the acuteness of sensation is in 
proportion to the power of the mind* in directing 
attention, or in proportion to.tlie degree in whiclirfhe 
particular sense is used; hence«*ve rind microscopic 
observers, for instance, acquire such a command over 
their sight, in the use of their instruments, as to detect 
the minutest variations in objects, and sucR slight 
shades of difference as would be altogether overlooked 
by persons'unaccustomed to such investigations. This 
education of sense, under the tuition of the will, is 
displayed in the most remarkable manner arftong those 
savage tribes whose very existence depends upon the 
keenness of their senses, in discovering intimations of 
danger or of safety among the wilds in which they 
dwell, and vthere civilized men would be wholly at a 
loss either to track prey or to avoid an enemy. The 
dominion of the mind over certain organs 9f the body 
is beautifully shown in such instances; but there are 
curious facts in connexion with this subject well 
worthy of observation. It js not the senses merely 
that may be rendered more acute by effort of mind. 
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Attention to any part of the body is capable of exalt¬ 
ing the sensibility of that part, or of causing the 
consciousness concerning its state to be affected in a 
new^&nner. Thus a man may attend to his stomach 
till he feels the process of digestion ; to his heart, till 
conscious of its contractions ; to his brain, till he turns 
dizzy with a sense of action within it; to any ol his 
limbs, till they tingle ; to himself, till tremblingly alive 
all* over ; and to his ideas, till he confounds them with 
realities. 

We have remarked', that persons of high intellectual 
endowment arc capable ot abstracting the attention 
from external objdfjs, and of so applying it to, the 
objects of thought,'!® to become almost insensible to 
those of sendfe. CWKhis power of abstraction depend 
tlift-degree and succws q|' studious habit. By it reason 
expands the scope other vision, and acquires increased 
sagacity in every fresh exercise of her faculties. Fix¬ 
ing the attention ofi abstract truths, is like lilting the 
veil bAween the world of sense and the world of 
spirit. By endeavouring to look, we see iurther along 
the vista of life, and by abstraction we place ourselves 
in a position to be actuated by new influences. By 
striving ibid urging after truth, we get more and more 
1'amifiar with her footsteps. When we would learn 
more of .some mystoiy important to u?, we turn away 
from all other subjects, and cast our attention in upon 
the consciousness of our own spirits, as-if expecting 
there to discover a reply to our inquiry; and by thus 
standing, tis it were, in the attitude of expectation, to 
observe thoughts as they pass before us, we often dis¬ 
cover great secrets, and find our moral nature enlight¬ 
ened and cnl.uged by new convictions and new desires; 
for, by this mental retirement, we become most sus- 
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ccptible of spiritual impressions. But, by some mys¬ 
terious re-action, this strong awakening of the' mind* 
renders it more conscious of the body when the ab¬ 
straction is over, and hence the most intellagfual are 
generally also the most sensitive of mortals. 

Many diseases are produced, increased, and per¬ 
petuated by the attention being directed to the dis¬ 
ordered part; but employment, which diverts the 
attention from disease, often cures it. Every one Trho 
has had a tooth drawn, knows the charm of expecting 
The final agony;—n sight of tj% operator or the in- 
struimwts has put the pain to tBt> t. *f'ho celebrated 
mejaphysieian, Kant, was able M-forget th$ pain of 
gout by a voluntary efibrt of tflpght, but it always 
caused a dangerous rush of bloflfi to thcPhead. » 

Jlr. Braid’s able experimqptsfin hypnotism y^pve 
that every variety of feeling ri^jjty hi excited by the 
) dnd—•“ such as heat or cold, pricking, creeping, 
tingling, spasmodic twitching of rftuscles, catalepsy; a 
felling of attraction or repulsion; sights .0f every 
term or hue; odouis, tastes, and sounds, in endless 
variety; and so on, according as accident or intention 
may have suggested. Moreover, the oftener such im- 
piessions have been excited, the more re'auily may 
they he reproduced, under similar circumstances, 
through the laws of association and habit.”* , 

Wo may compare sensibilify to'll lluid, as Cabanis 
did, and suppose it to etfisrt in a determinate, quantity, 
capable ot being diverted from one channel into 
another, according to the state of the mind aliil nei v ous 
-ystein ; thus causing an accumulation of exalted sen- 

* The Powri of tin. Mind ovtii tlic Body, by James Biaid 
M.UCS.K &,e p 0 . 1840 . 
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sibility in one part of the body, and a proportionate 
diminution in other parts. This state existed in the 
cases cited in a former chapter. In ecstasies the 
•brainand sympathetic nerves appear to become highly 
energetic, while the vital feeling seems to have for¬ 
saken other parts of the system. Something akin to 
this must have taken place in those violent fanatics, 
\he Convulsionists of St. Medard, who submitted with 
immunity and pleasure to severe wounds from swords 
and hatchets, which, in the ordinary state of sensi¬ 
bility, would have destroyed life. But these ecstatic 
and ascetic beings called such blows their consolations, 
and entreated to be mangled and beaten by the strongest 
men and the largest weapons. 

1'he attenfion befng unduly fixed upon the body 
itself, instead of bfing, employed in controlling the 
limbs and senses ii etyive exercise about the proper 
business of life, causes, or at least often aggravates, 
the morbid consciousness which torments the hypo¬ 
chondriac. The sensation of disease, of course, may 
precede this, and is perhaps necessary to the liist ex¬ 
citement of attention to the vital functions in an un¬ 
naturally acute manner; but perverted consciousness 
commencdb the instant we fail to obey the laws of our 
constitution, which require us to attend to other objects 
rather than to ourselves. If we use not our faculties 
on their proper objects, improper thoughts will pre¬ 
sent themselves, and the moral equilibrium will thus 
be destroyed by inward and selfish attention, and the 
intellectual eyesight become confirmed in its obliquity; 
for we are intended to be healthy and happy only as 
long as our minds are occupied in acquiring intelli¬ 
gence from things around us, or by reciprocal interest 
with other beings. It would indeed appear, that our 
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Creator designed us to be employed rather on objects 
around us, and in association with the activities of 
other minds, than on the operations of our own •, for 
we find that our efforts to concentrate attention* on the 
process of our own thoughts speedily begets a most 
painful confusion; nor can we even summon our 
memory for the restoration of a forgotten idea, and 
search with any diligence for its recovery, without 
such fatigue as either compels us soon to relinq&ish 
the pursuit, or else, if we obstinately persist, induces 
a nervous headache and imbecility, nearly approaching 
to aberration of intellect. The mastery over our own 
minds, except in obedience to social laws, is denied to 
us. Healthy thinking and mental associatior^are'one. 
If wc would think safely, we must thftik naturally; 
that is, in general relation to^thetS! and our thoughts 
must lead to action. There mjfgt fete a degree of spon¬ 
taneous readiness and submission of mind to the com¬ 
mon course of association and felling. Not that we 
possess no power of selecting from the ideas which 
present themselves to our imagination. Far other¬ 
wise— the gift and extent of reason consist in this se¬ 
lection ; but the success with which we employ our 
faculties depends notondesiie but on training, that is, 
on the habit of our intellect in sympathy with other 
minds, and acuoiding to our familiarity with /acts, ap¬ 
pearances, and employments. In short, obseivation 
is tlie basis Tif out ability, and outward exertion is its 
security; but self-consciousness, or attentive analysis 
of the operations and sensations of our 9\vn minds, 
endangers the well-being of' our reason, and is the 
frequent cause of insanity. Hence, then, we learn the 
paramount importance of oiy sympathies being suit¬ 
ably excited, for this is proper mental cultivation, 
u 
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To this end it is essential tli.it the growing mind 
should be educated in truth, under the dnection of 
those % who themselves feel and obey it. The will of 
one is influenced by the will of others, and the union 
of a body of persons, under the same proper convictions, 
is, especially to youthful leason and affection, the 
strongest safeguard and most persuasive government. 
Hence the value of some central truth attracting 
together individuals, who will test all their opinions by 
their one uniting faith. Christianity is founded on this 
principle; foe it is a central li|ht which imparts du<? 
colour to all objects, and it is ever more successful in 
proporticAi as its one grand truth, the law of charity, is 
insisted #n and believed and obeyed. 

The sanity*if society, as wellss of individual minds, 
is Spwred only fyy faith* in some common object of 
regard, and the comnttencement both of personal and 
Social hypocrisy is fjie abstraction of regard from the 
common # interest, for the purpose of attending to self. 
Here schism and confusion begin, but here they do not 
end; for party spirit, or endemic hypocrisy, is but 
extended selfishness, and personal moral derangement 
made more general and infectious. We see, then, that 
obedience *alone is safety; but the idea of obedience 
implies a belief in the revelation of a supreme will; a 
power regarding which we cannot dhpifee; for as long 
sis ivo question the existence ‘of supreme jimvr and 
appointment, we deny the right to goiorn,'even in the 
Almighty. It follows, then, that in order to the for¬ 
mation of true moral impi essions, concct thinking, and 
hence correct conduct, there must he a true levelation 
of God’s will. The legitimate end of this argument, 
then, appears to be, that if God has revealed himself, 
as we believe lie has in nature, naturally — in the 
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Bible, explicitly,— then our business with regard to, 
both revelations is to learn and to obey, since nothing 
more is needed for our happiness. In fact, ouj .facul¬ 
ties are fit for nothing else ; and if we inlist upon 
employing them in any other fnanner, we must meet 
the penalty—madness and misery. 

“ All declare 

For tth.it the Eternal Maker lias outlined * 

The putteis ot man . tie (eel tvitlim om selves 
llis oneigy divine : he tells the hcait 
• lie meant, lie maiiQus to behold aml'lovc 

What, lie beholds tmil loves, the general uib 
Of life and being—to be great bko him, 

• Beneficent and actife,” . AkesSibe. 4 

• • 

But to return to the affect of attention on the body. 
There is an artificial mode* of p reducing sleef?*by 
fatiguing the muscles of the eye, Vhicli is effected by 
a strained and intent gaze on any ^bject, real or ideal, 
viewed under an acute angle. Perhaps by tjjis effort 
tbe irritability of those muscles becomes exhausted,, 
and also that of the optic nerve : the result is giddiness, 
mistiness of sight, and, soon after, sleep. Congestion 
is induced in the eyes, and carried tjienee to tha optic 
and other nerves of the eyes ; and, owing to.their 
proximity to the origin of the nerves of respiration and 
circulation, synfpathetically affects these also,’and thus 
enfeebles the action of the heart and lungs. If the 
mind resign*itself to sleep, an orderly slow breathing 
takes place, and the whole body soon becomes cottk- 
posed; but if mental effort continue to resist the 
disposition to drowsiness, or the mind is acted on from 
without, another order of phenomena occurs similar to 
that frequently anting from mesmerism. The heart’s 
more feeble action first produces coldness of the 

it 2 
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extremities and general pallor of the surface; the 
blood is consequently accumulated in the region of the 
heart.-, The brain, and probably the spinal and sym¬ 
pathetic system of nerves, become congested in 
consequence ; and thbn many strange and curious 
phenomena, resulting from irregularity in the circula¬ 
tion of the blood and nervous energy, speedily follow. 
The inability to ruise the upper eyelid, under these 
circumstances, arises from a kind of paralysis of its 
muscles; a paralysis which is apt at the same time to 
affect other parts. Of course, morbid consciousness in 
various organs of the body, is manifested according to 
the different ijjodiiications of mental and bodily consti¬ 
tution iW the ( varioua*persons subjected to such expe¬ 
riments. 

Accuse is related by Dr. George Cheyne, which 
affords a very curious illustration of the voluntary 
influence of the mipd over the body in modifying vital 
action apd sensibility.'* A Colonel Townsend, residing 
at Hath, sent for Drs. Baynaul and Cheyne and a 
Mr. Skrine, tp give them some account of an odd sen¬ 
sation which lie had for some time felt, which was, 
that he could expire when he pleased, and, by an effort, 
comedo life again. lie insisted so much on their seeing 
the trial made, that they were forced at last to comply. 
They alf three felt his pulse, which was distinct, and 
had the usual beat. He then composed himself on his 
back for some time. By the nicest scrutiny they were 
soon unabje to discover the least sign of life, and at last 
were satisfied that lie was actually dead; and were just 
about to leave him, with the idea that the experiment 
had been carried too far, when they observed a slight 


Cheyne’s English Malady, p. 307. 1733. 
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motion in the body, and gradually the pulsation of the* 
heart returned, and he quite recovered. In the evening 
of the same day, however, he composed himself tn the 
same manner, and really died.^ He suffered from a 
nephritic complaint that probably produced disease of , 
the heart, which, under unnatural attention to this organ, 
caused the phenomena. Cardan must have been subject 
to some similar disease, for he says, “ Whenever I wish 
it, I can go out of my body so as to feel no sensation 
whatever, as if l were in ecstasy. When I enter this 
state, or, more properly speaking, wlitm'I plunge my¬ 
self into ecstasy, I feel my soul issuing out of my heart, 
anti as it were quitting it, as well as tluTi^st of my body, 
through a small aperture formed at firait in the head, 
and particularly in the cerebellum. This a pertu re, 
which runs down the spinal column,*can only bo kept 
open by great dibit. In this situation I feel nothing 
but the bare consciousness of existing out of my own 
body, fiom which I am distinctly separated. But I 
cannot lcmain in this state more than a very few mo¬ 
ments.” . 

Some strange philosophers have entertained so 
daring an idea of the mightiness flf the \wll over the 
vital organisation as to declare that if a man determined 
not to die l^e would not. The will, hoyever, has 
scarcely anything to do with the matter ; for it is a 
fact that tin; bodily condition immediately preceding 
death generally produces, or at least is accompanied by, 
such a quiescence of mind, that volition iteelf seems to 
slumber or consent todeath^and there is almost always 
after long and great debility a peaceful anticipation of 
the coming event. 
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MISEMPLOYMENT OF TIIE MIND. 

Tint foregoing facts forcibly teach us, as indeed does 
every man’s experience, that rest is as necessary as 
action, and thatjieither body nor mind continues lit for 
the business Ct* this life without an occasional with¬ 
drawal of the will, either in sleep, or in a little quiet 
castle-building, or brown study. 

“The luulcr-tandiiia takes icpose 
In indolent quality ot thought, 

AmPsta-io, and is lehedied.” CowI’l.i; 

Or as Burton, the I^emocrilus of lmdancholy, says 

When T goo musing all nlone, 

Thinking ol (Incite tilings loi(‘-known, 

When J lmihle castles in the ane, 

Youle ol soiio\v and voule ot loare, 

Pleasing mysdl ith phustasmes suecte, 

]^[ethnikes Clio tune inns \eiy lleete 

4 

The mind thus proceeds dreamily, or without effort, 
and therefore without that deteiminatidn of blood to 
the brain which the continued exercise of volition and 
desire always occasions ; for the will demands a large 
supply of Wood, and calls up the heart in order to 
evolve nervous power for the energising of the muscles, 
as volition is peculiarly associated with muscular 
function, proving that healthy will is necessarily 

* Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 1C2S. The Authoi’s 
ahstiact 
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connected with bodily activity. This indolent vacuity,* 
however, may become habitual, and then a legion of 
evils of the worst kind crowd in upon the sou*; for 
irritability takes the place of natural action when the 
body is not duly employed. 

Neglect of education often causes permanent inabi¬ 
lity to maintain attention. If the faculties be not 
strengthened by occasional exercise, under prgper 
teaching, the soul becomes at length the slave of ima¬ 
gination, and is apt to dally witli any empty fancy 
that may attract it. Some ignis fattens", some foolish 
glitter of false light, is the only object likely to be 
pursued by a person who has not been taught from 
childhood the use of reason, or«v ? ho lii^ nof enjoyed 
the blessing of high motives and encouragement 
imparted by example. If sueh^jk o«e read, it is for 
amusement, without the smallest power of grasping 
argument; and he being, from Sic idle habit of the 
brain, at the mercy of vulgar or ludicrous assfeiations, 
the most serious subjects provoke loose ideas, instead 
of conducing to thoughtfulness and .improvement. 
This kind of madness is very common with ill-educated 
young persons, before the trials <¥i life correct their 
vagrant fancies. Frivolity of mind sometimes Settles 
into permanent insanity in such persons,' and a multi¬ 
plicity of unmeaning, unprofitable, unapplied thoughts 
succeed cash other with ungoverned rapidity; for 
imagination must act when the will and judgment 
decline their duty ; and tints, at length, the pdor 
imbecile tnfler, by the abusti of his nervous system, 
has his life converted into a miserable dream, «nd he 
becomes visibly a fool; for his form and features, 
action, and expression, coriespond with his mental 
imbecility. The pursuit of sensual, exciting, and 
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• enervating pleasures, — another turn which the mind 
not intellectually employed is apt to take, — speedily 
coftthiets the giddy youth, as many such cases testify, 
to the worst cells of the madhouse. The stock of 
enjoyment being soon exhausted, the brain becomes 
useless ; and, worn in body and debased in mind, the 
wretched victim of imaginative sensuality is early 
subjected to every species of morbid sensation and 
desire. Having neither taste nor energy for rational 
pursuit, without resource in intellect, affection, or 
religion, he becomes at length the prey of a terrible 
despair, which terminates only in idiocy or death. 

Sentimentalism, and all other mental extravagances, 
are hut‘the different directions which uncultivated 
minds are accustomed to take, and unhappily these 
dispositions are highly cohtagious. “ There is nothing 
so absurd, false, prodigious, but either out of affection 
of novelty, simplicity, blind zeal, hope and fear, the, 
giddy-heady multitude will embrace it, and without 
examination approve, it.” * All these are evinced by 
bodily peculiarities and disorders in keeping with their 
mental causes, and thus men’s needs and fancies arc 
almost expressed ivi their bodies. This contagion of 
folly, moreover, spreads widely and rapidly, because 
the physical constitution of fallen mail is in direct 
sympathy with those passions which most readily 
manifest themselves in the features, the attitude, the 
action, the language, the tone of voice, the turn of a 
hand. We, arc all more or less moved by what we 
witness of feeling in others ; and as, when the body is 
weakened by fatigue, nervous disorders — such as 
hysteria, convulsions, and epilepsy — may be com- 


* Burton. 
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munieated to multitudes by tlieir compliance with the* 
instinct of imitation ; so the powerful exhibition of 
any passion or enthusiasm is apt to impress all*those 
who witness it with a potency, proportioned to the 
vigour of their nerves and the degree of control which 
tlieir reason is accustomed to exercise over their 
sensations. Wc may thus readily account for the 
wide and almost universal diffusion of the dancing 
mania, and other maladies, partaking both of a moral 
and a physical character, during the dark ages and 
amongst people unblest by the restraining habits and 
elevating associations of rational and religious 
education. All history is full of evidence that ignorant 
minds yield at once to the force of'sensuijl impressions ; 
because the brain and nerves, when not governed by 
indwelling intelligence, are jtreib^posed to obey-tvliat- 
ever impulse from without may demand their sym¬ 
pathy. Hence, also, every speciag of violent emotion 
is irresistibly propagated amongst the ignojant ; for 
in-nnity, and the most obstinate foims of nervous dis¬ 
order, thus become epidemic; ai)d, Jike the swine 
possessed by the legion of demons, those who are Sftt 
fortified by truth rush one after another over the 
precipice to destruction. When considering tltfi influ¬ 
ence of sj mpatliy, we shall find further illustrations of 
this subject. But not only are such thoughtless ill- 
trained persons apt to suffer in this manner, but also 
all who live rather in lonely speculation than in social 
usefulness. Such individuals are exceedingly liahla to 
a disorder called hypochondriasis, which is manifestly 
connected with bodily disease, aiising from injudicious 
employment of the brain in solitary minings and deep 
and protracted study, or aftxieties, without the relief 
of frequent social intercourse and cheerful exercise. 
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•Luther, speaking of his own tendency to this malady, 
arising-from excessive and anxious application, says, 
“ Heavy thoughts do enforce rheums: when tiie soul 
is busied with grievous cogitations," the body must 
partake of the same. 'When cares, heavy cogitations, 
sorrows, and passions, do exceed, then they weaken 
the body ; which, without the soul, is dead, or like a 
hor§e without one to rule it. But when the heart is 
at rest and quiet, then it taketh care of the body. 
Whoso is possessed with these trials, should in no ca>e 
be alone or hidu himself, and so bite and torment him¬ 
self with his and the devil’s cogitations and possess¬ 
ions* for 1 the Holy Ghost saith, ‘Woe to him that is 
alone.’” * r 

Of course, as the mind is always employed while a 
pcrsoTr'is awake, eny^traih of ideas cannot be displaced 
but by substituting another. Hence the importance 
of change of place aiM of object when the affections or 
emotions jure morbidly excited, or the nervous system 
enervated by the continued action of one tiain ot 
thought, r 

^Hypochondriasis presents itself in the most whim¬ 
sical fonns, t in consequence of the morbid condition of 
those nerves which conduce to sensation. Thus some 
imagine themselves dead, and others declare their 
bodies to be the abode of unheard-of maladies. One 
thinks his stomach is full of frogs, and hears them 
croak ; “ Brecc ’c/ic.v, coax, coax, ooji, oop; ”—another 
thinks his U'-»dy a lump of butter, and lie is afraid to 
walk in the sun lest lie .should be melted. A lady, 
who had led an idle life, imagined herself a pound of 
candles, and dreaded the approach of night, fearing 
the maid should take a part of her for use. 

That illusive convictions are all more or less asso- 
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elated with actual disorder of that part of the nervous 
system on which perception depends, is evident from 
sensation being so blunted, in many bad cases, that 
persons so afflicted do not feel anything applied to the 
skin. This is exemplified to tfie greatest extent in a 
case related by Foville. A man was wounded at the 
battle of Austerlitz, and ever after he was insanely 
convinced that he had no bodily existence ; and there 
seemed to be no method of convincing him to the con¬ 
trary, for, in fact, he was not sensible of anything done 
*to his body unless he saw the action : fueling was quite 
absent.* Whether this affection arose from impression 
firs? received on his mind, or on his body, it ft dif]jpult 
to discover ; but it is certain th#.* such maladies are 
sometimes cured by merely convincing the mind of its - 
mistake. * ^ * 

Nervous diseases, being disorders of sensation as 
well as of will, are to be treatedyith great patience 
and forbeaiance; although the whimsicalities ot these 
complaints aie fiequcntly so ludicrous that “ to be 
grave exceeds all power of face.”, TJius Dr. Rush 
had a patient who thought he had a Caflre in him 
whom he had swallowed at the Capo of (.food Hope. 
Many droll stories might he written concerning, them, 
but who can deem them lit to be laughed at ? Nervous 
exhaustion, from over-attention, or repeated*sensation 
without prpper intervals of rest, is the common cause 
of these strange maladies. Such states of mind may, 
perhaps, be sometimes the result of valent, long- 
continued, and irresistible ejnotion ; yet we must not 
be unmindful that they are the inevitable consciences 
of neglecting the early discipline of the will; for the 
dominion of passion over judgment generally presup¬ 
poses a moral dereliction. 
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Tlia potency of emotion over our bodies is every¬ 
where visible; for our whole active life is altogether 
an exhibition of passions at their work, and our 
projects and our plans are directed to no other end 
than the gratification* of desire. The most restless 
spirit soonest destroys the body, but the most bustling 
is not the busiest soul—mental intensity is silent. 
It is the mind that uses life, and the law of our 
earthly existence is equally broken both by inaction 
and by excess. The motive power requires regulation ; 
for whether tqo rapid or too slow, if the action be 
irregular, the machinery is equally endangered. We 
:ire_fonmjd for moderation ; and our safety consists 
only wirii the r steady employment of vital power under 
moral restraints; hence distinctness of object and 
pifrpese is essenti^ to‘■health of mind, and for the 
preservation of that orderly action of the nervous 
system without which wo are diseased in body also. 
Every faculty and function, therefoie, requires its 
appropriate exercise, for inaction is scarcely moici 
liable to be followed by a morbid train of miseries 
Than is disappointed or distracted activity. The in¬ 
terruption of a mental purpose or desire involves the 
material through which the mind acts in its own dis¬ 
order, as the machinery suffers when the power which 
puts it into motion is fitfully employed, or unduly 
excited or misdirected. Our experience testifies that 
the greatest mental confusion and distress of brain 
anise not sp much from steadily continued and deter¬ 
mined effort of the mind, in a rational manner, as 
lVoiruintcrruption to the purpose of the will. Thus, 
when some daily vexation breaks the chain of thought, 
or draws the attention oft' from the intellectual pursuit 
on which the spirit had earnestly been bent, dis- 
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pleasure anil distraction take tlte place of complacency,, 
and the cause of the disturbance is apt, when thus 
frequently returning, to take complete possession of 
the mind, and to haunt the attention like a hateful 
goblin, blighting the soul wifli its cloudy presence. 
Hence the soured misanthrope often appears when the 
philosopher might have been expected ; for unless the 
man of thought have his heart soothed by affectionate 
and comfortable appliances, in a suitable and seasonable 
manner, his resolute and perplexed spirit, incapable of 
'resting from reflection, is very likely ty find successhe 
vexations terminate in madness, or some milder form 
of fnental derangement or unhappy eccentricity, v^Jiich 
constrains him to seek pleasure only in imagination 
and with solitude. 

Those who are connected with .persons consfftu- 
tionally prone to reflectiveness Cannot be too cautious 
in their manner of opposing tl^e bias of their dis¬ 
positions, or too gently endeavour to win tjx ni from 
the danger of absorbing study, for both their sen¬ 
sibilities and affections are genopall^ fine in pro¬ 
portion to the intensity with which they habitmdfy 
contemplate the objects of their,attention. Men of 
genius, whatever the direction of their miipls, are 
usually as full of feeling as of thought, their intellect 
being urged on under the dominion of that Tove winch 
cannot rest without constant approval. Their habit 
of abstraction may cause them to appear selfish, 
unsocial, or absurdly whimsical, but tlmy ate only 
engaged too intensely to exhibit in an ordinary manner 
the appearance of passing interest. They a,’*, how¬ 
ever, exactly those who are most subject to insanity, 
as their minds are kept unavoidably busy to the full 
extent of nervous endurance. Yet persons of this 
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deep style of thinking and feeling are most devoted to 
the well-being of others, and are the first to demon¬ 
strate the nobility of their nature by those self- 
sacrifices which have distinguished the best names in 
history. 

Cowper and Byron may be instanced as opposite 
examples of bad modes of education, terminating in 
morbid habits of thinking, and exhibiting by fits and 
starts the finest traits of generous nature in the most 
contrary and inconsistent manners. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHAGRIN AND SUICIDE. 

We know that determination must vastly excite the 
brain, when the student or the statesman is induced 
by desire for doubtful distinction to spend his days 
*nd his nights in the distractions of alternating hopes 
and fea.«s. Under the strain of these conflicting pas- 
siorl how many a mighty mind sinks into •insanity, 
amidst the mysterious darkness of.which sorp^ demon 
whispers < lose upon the ear, “lollop?, no aim. no> 
IN' hi life, the knife is now before you.” Longjiow- 
e\rr, la fore this tirniic state of occurs, the body 
lives unheeded warning of the growing danger, by 
in(>gul'ir appetite’s, tormenting visions, and unaccount¬ 
able sensations; foi in -unity is alw ays a bodily malady, 
although pei haps in most cases moral delinquency is 
.Muniadded, and the will has been disordered beta** 
i'ic body. Although the destructive propensity may 
sometimes cause suicide under a sudden imflulsej or it 
may even arise fiom a morbid disposition to imitate, 
-)(t it is piob.fble that tin' irritability of the body, 
winch allows not a resprte to the soul, from the con¬ 
stant stimulus to attention and will, most frequently 
drives the melancholy maniac to commit suicide. 
Death seems m the-e cases the only relu?e from the 
weary vigilance ol morbid Sensibility. This awful, 
reiiudy is frequently sought under the impulse of a 
kind of instinct, when the mind becomes bo possessed 
by its misery as to be quite incapable of comparing 
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the desire felt with previous convictions, and so the 
patient is blindly uiged on, by longing for lelief, to 
use {lie first opportunity for self-destruction which 
may present itself, association only serving to connect 
the means of death with the idea of escape irom a 
tormenting body or some haunting impression. The 
frequent connection of the disposition to suicide with 
the despondent forms of insanity, warrants the, sup¬ 
position that despair, if not met by the solace of affec¬ 
tion, w'ould always lead its subject to the same daik 
resort; as thp'scorpion is said to deslioy itself with 
its own sting, when cneiicled by dangers from which 
it cannot escape. 

¥lie love of approbation, which is closely connected 
■with the of society, is generally the strongest of 
ottr mssioftSi that by which the lower passions 

are restrained wiflilt thp limits of common decorum. 
It is the disappoingfttthfof this passion, or chagrin, 
which m< st frequently disposes to suicide. Man’s 
hel 1 is tTie feeling of solitude, or the (head of being 
despised; and if his associates east him out of their 
■pdc, or appear completely to excommunicate him from 
their sympathies, he seems as if at once possessed by 
Satan. Should this wounding of his proud desire 
deprive him of all hope of restoration to the heart of 
at least some one being who can love him in spite of 
his faults, lie will rush unbidden into the darkness of 
another world, the apprehension of which is less ter - 
rij)le to him than the loneliness in which he suffers. 
So common is this catastioplie, that it appeals like 
the result of a natural raw of the guilty mind, when 
unacquainted with divine truth, and unsustained by 
the hopeful consciousness of spiritual and eternal life. 
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Hence heathenism and infidelity have always approved, 
self-murder as the proper remedy for extreme vexation. 

The association between neglect, ill-usage, despond¬ 
ency, and suicide, is of great practical importance, 
especially in relation to thoso who suffer from thfe 
terrors of that most awful malady, religious despair, 
which usually commences with seclusion and a state 
the reverse of self-complacency, conjoined with strong 
affection insufficiently regarded. 3 

Ilappy is it if the suicidal catastrophe be averted 
•by such a failure of some organ or function of the 
body as* shall arrest the ambitious, the wayward, or 
the*lonely spirit, even nith the stroke of d*atli^Jjut 
more blessed still to find association with sfcdrn and 
loving minds, and, like Kirke White, to.fjj^e.admonish** 
ment from the uncertainty jind rfbfth- 

lessness of this world’s hontifers^Rm attachments/’ to 
prepare for the untiring actftljISpof a nobler state. 

“ Come, Disappointment, come ! • 

Though lioin hope's summit hailed, 

Still, lignl nurse, thou art forgiven, 

For thou, set ere, ueit sent ffom (leaven 
To wean me fiom the world; 

To turn nunc eye , 

From vanity, *• 

And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die.*’ 

• » 

This reference to Kiijte White reminds us that the 
influence ofi the mental state is remarkably exhibited 
in the progress of organic diseases. Medical prac¬ 
titioners can bear ample testimony to the fact tfiat 
religious feeding—that is, ealm resignation to the 
Supreme will, soothes and tranquillises the sSWR-erT 
frame more than all medicinal appliances. Often do 
we witness the triumph of faith over bodily affliction -r- 
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as consumption, for instance, with slow and fatal hand, 
steals away the life-blood from the youth who lately, 
perhaps in the height of moral danger, adorned the 
drawing-room, or bore the palm of academic strife. 
While in the bloom and brilliancy of body and mind, 
when most sensitive and alive to all the passionate and 
beautiful associations of affection and of intellect, the 
spoiler stealthily crept in; but previously a light from 
heaven had entered his heart, and therefore, while the 
malady built up the barrier between time and his 
spirit, the patient relied on the hand that chastened 
him; he felt that pain and weakness, and \feariness 
aii^disafpointroent and death, are not fortuitou! oc¬ 
currence" but the.grocess by which the wisdom of 
^iod effects tne weaning and separation of the believ¬ 
ing sqjil from sin, sorrow, and distracting attachments, 
to fill it for ever with intelligence, love, and peace. 
Hence, with becoming composure, he submitted to the, 
purifying trial of his faith, and said, while his features 
reflected the divine love which he contemplated— 
Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
d^ght.” No lever of the mind added to the hectic 
which consumed his body, and the disease v r as not 
only better borne, but reallv much retarded and ame- 

J c ' •* 

boraled by the “ strong consolations” of Christian 
faith. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IRRITABLE BRAIN, INSANITY, ETC. 

Many terrible nervous diseases are but the natural 
disturbance of a bad conscience. Such a course of 
conduct before God and man as secures approval of 
heart, will often cure such diseases w*iUiout the aid of 
the physician. The cordial of daily duty properly 
fulfilled, is the proper remedy, llow often have jve 
seen the haggard hypochondria, both i% htifl^and 
mansion, cured of all his anomalous Maladies by*»<r 
true view of religion and by^he activity which^prings 
from it. The terrors that haunlf^l fiis darkened spirit 
have been dissipated by the l^ght of Heaven; his 
shaken nerves have been tranquiTlised, and the peace 
of faith has brought new brightness into fos eye; a 
pleasant buoyancy lias lifted his heart, and a resistless 
impulse of good-will has dilfused'a Healthful vigfewr 
through every fibre and every feature. So powerfbl 
is the habit of a man’s" faith'on his person, that 
sagacious physicians often correctly infer the religious 
■state and persuasion from the patient’s appearance. 

That bodily disordomvhich favours the manifestation 
of the minfl in an insane manner may be produced by 
any of our passions, when unrestrained by a Ijoly 
understanding; the best blessings may Thus be con- 
\erted into curses — the best gifts into the mast* 
injurious agents. Some say religion is a frequent 
cause of insanity. No; trye religion is the spirit of 
love, of power, and of a sound mind; ever active in 
s 2 
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diversified duties and delights, always busy in a be¬ 
coming manner and in decent order. But the wild 
notions, unmeaning superstitions, spiritual bondage, 
unrequired and forbidden rites and ceremonies which 
wayward men have substituted for the liberty of God, 
begin in disobedience and end in darkness. It is 
strange fire in the censer, which brings down the 
flanpng vengeance, and opens a passage to the infinite 
abyss. 

Excessive employment of the body, and that anxiety 
which springs from too earnest a pursuit of our own 
wills, are, when acting together, exceedingly likely to 
dww4 or ^he organism of the mental faculties; and 
whether line jje triri|f religious or only superstitious, 
Hie result will be the same; because excess of any 
kind i* a direct jr^nngSment of tlie invariable law 
of God. ^ 

Delirium, may, iq*a weakened and wearied state of 
the brain* arise either from mental stimulants or fiom 
mental sedatives. In either case, the same effects 
follow; as tlig organisation is so disturbed that it 
(SflTscnts not in due order to the force which, in its 
proper condition, if formed to actuate it—namely, 
the mind. Vo make a mental exertion when the brain 
is wearied or undid} excited, is only to aggravate dis¬ 
order, ancl endanger the line fabric ‘thus violently 
acted upon. Thus it is that persons of mental deter¬ 
mination, under the force and pressure of urgent 
business, iqgtead of yielding to the indications of 
weariness, continue to wprk on till delirium takes the 
jhac«cp«f healthy attention. The secretary of an 
extensive and useful institution, for instance, suffers 
from bad health ; his mi/id and heart find no rest at 
home ; at this juncture the directors call for accounts, 
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and a multitude of correspondents are urgent fo#‘ 
replies. He finds some one of these agents is guilty 
of-defalcation. He grows miserable; his digestion 
fails, he appears flushed and flurried, his head aches, 
he can scarcely connect his thoughts, his hand trembles, 
he uses wrong words both in speaking and in writing; 
he retires, and immediately begins to connect the 
feeling of his own inability to attend to business #vith 
the idea of robbing his employers, and at length 
fancies that he is the defaulter by .whose case his 
mind has been excited. lie confounds* his own faults 
an^ temptations with what he knows of the guilty 
person, and, haunted by the worst conscquent«friRn- 
toms, he becomes intolerable t^himsejf, aiTd feels ms 
"f called on to expiate his crime by destroying his lift 
vitli his own hand. His ^ioi^JiVbit still jfrovails, 
and he executes the horrible deed in calm and devout 
resignation to what lie deems the will of Heaven, 
This is a true case, and is no uncommon result of dis¬ 
obedience to the natural law, which insists on our 
seeking rest when weaned, and sabn&tting patie ntly 
to infirmity as our daily portion. ***** 

All disobedience to the Divine kws, wither natural 
or moral, must, of course, be inevitably followed by 
suffering an^ disorder; nor can any one who exposes 
himself to its causes Joe exempt, unless by miracle, 
from insanity or hallucination, so long as mind acts 
through matter, and manifests itself in keeping with 
its condition. • * 

Remarkable intellectual energy is so often associated 
with enthusiasm or intensity of mental charswt^ fffif 
extravagance of conduct, that it lias-become a proverb : 
—“ Great wit to madness* is allied.” And probably 
the excessive activity of mind sometimes springs from 
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Actual disorder of brain, although the habit and educa¬ 
tion of the will of the individual may enable him so 
far to Control its influence as that a degree of disease 
which, in another, W 9 rse trained, might produce 
decided symptoms of insanity, shall, in this case, only 
prove a powerful stimulus to manageable imagination. 
The susceptibility of genius to the excitement of 
society generally betrays itself in eccentricities, which 
minds less endowed regard with amazement; as if 
these odd traits .were s^mie inexplicable mystery and o 
contradiction, instead'of the necessary re suit, of the 
nervous tension to which such morbid beings are cfn- 
staSfWy subject. It may, at first sight, appear un- 
j^asonfible' toteonnecf genius with disease, but an 
intynacy with the historw of notable men will de¬ 
monstrate their rtls'ty 111 to each other; not that they 
are necessarily associated, as cause and consequence, 
but that the direct iteration of intense motives, such 
as stimulste master minds, leads to disorder of the 
brain, and disorder of the brain re-acts to maintain a 
ge^verted bias or injurious habit of application. Those 
who are restrained in their ambitions or pleasurable 
pursuits byvjnoral ot religious principles, are happily 
preserved from the danger of catering to the public 
appetite ijrr marvellous, monstrous, and startling 
exhibitions of talent; but gifted persons, who submit 
to the demand for enormities, are always running the 
risk of losing the mastery over their own faculties, 
simply because it is a law of the human mental con¬ 
stitution to confirm a chosen habit into an absolute 
nece?3kj ; since the brain, constantly used in one 
manner, whether naturally or artificially, cannot act 
in any other, but, enthralled by a task-tyrant of its 
own choosing, works in chains to death. Thi, effect of 
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habit in determining genius accounts for the progress, 
of deception under the control of designing men of 
great enthusiasm, such as Mahomet, and the inventor 
of Mormonism. They began by some trick to help 
themselves, and thus discovering their power over the 
simple-minded, they persisted in deception till they 
became unable to think or act except as deceivers. 
Probably the habit was confirmed by their becoming 
insane converts to their own lies, and at length they 
believed the whims of their own imaginations to be 
the especial revelations of Heaven. Like a horse in a 
miljj, the mind thus goes round and round in the same 
circle, till it turns blind and incapable ol*strftigift- 
forward exertion. Its very dre#fcs are^>f tile beaten 
track. A man whose brain is exhausted by pervCr&T 
desires, enters into a spiritual in keepitfg w*tlr 

his will, and evil spirits take possession of his body, 
and fill him with delusions. 

An accumulated irritability of brain remits from 
incessant effort of mind; and to such an extent are 
poets subject to this infirmity, that Jdieji have won the 
cognomen of a distinct race —genus irritabile. Wit 
all imprudent thinkers are obiu*xious tg the same 
suffering. Even our great philosopher Newton son e- 
times gave vent to ill-temper, or soothed his nerves by 
the bane of tobacco, instead of taking rest or an appro¬ 
priate charge. And many of our best artists, whether 
in words or more solid materials, have been martyrs 
to bead-ache and the fashion of excitement. Thus, 
Wilkie was often obliged to^hut himself up in a dari^ 
room, because light was too stimulant for hi^kwitP? 
and Paganini paid dearly for his consummate excel¬ 
lence as a musician. Speaking to a friend, he stated 
that he scarcely knew what sleep was; and his nerves 
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•were wrought to such almost preternatural acuteness, 
that harsh, even common sounds, often became torture 
to him. He was sometimes unable to bear a whisper 
in his room. His passion for music he described as 
nn all-absorbing, a consuming one; in fact, he looked 
as if no other life than that ethereal one of melody were 
circulating in his veins ; but he added, with a glow of 
triujnph kindling through deep sadness, — “Mms rest 
an don du del!”* Mrs. Ilemans, too, could truly 
say— 

“ Swift thoughts that came and went, * 

Like tononts o'er me -sent, I 1 ' 

*Liavc shaken as a reed this thulling flame ” 

Byron, aft^r an intellectual debauch, was accus¬ 
tomed 40 mope in total Jaziness. What this intense 
poet says of liimsefl'*ls very instructive : — “1 feel a 
distelisli more powerful than indifference. If I rouse, 
it is into a fury. 1 presume I shall end like Swift — 
dying at Pop. Blit Swift had hardly begun life at the 
very period (thirty-three) when I feel quite an old sort 
fefi’eel I have been considering why I always awake 
at a eertam^hour in the morning, and always in very 
bad spirits ? I may say, in actual despair and despon¬ 
dency in all respects. I have drank fifteen bottles of 
soda-watei in one night after going to'bed, and still 
been thirsty. A dose of salts has the effect of a tem¬ 
porary inebriation like light champagne upon ine. 
But wine and spirits make me sullen and savage to 
ferocity; silent, however, and retiring, and not quar- 
^alsonic, if not spoken to. # 

These facts prove that his genius was associated 
with a diseased brain, of .which indeed lie died; but 


* Mrs. Ilemans’ Life. 
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whether the disease was the result of undue mental* 
action, or the cause of it, we need not now inquire : it 
is sufficient to point out the connection. Byron ts but 
a strong example of the poetip temperament, and in 
many respects of the other order.-, of genius also, for 
they are all distinguished by extraordinary deter¬ 
mination of will, subject, however, to paroxysms, like 
an intermittent fever, a succession of cold and hot Jits, 
with healthier intervals, since the nervous system will 
,not tolerate a constant enthusiasm. .All violence is 
but tin* exception to natural order, add the mighty 
afflatus or mental inspiration which the worl^ so much 
admires, can no more be commanded or expeett^f^a 
matter of course than can the Wrrican# or the earth¬ 
quake, and its continuance is alike destructive. / r 
Virgil’s description of ^lie # inspired Pythoness 
presents a glowing picture of the mind’s excitement, 
kindling the body for a time into Unnatural action, and 
then leaving it exhausted and powerless,-»an effect 
that equally follows every great, enthusiastic, intel¬ 
lectual, or passionate exertion of tire will: 

• • 

“ Iter colour changed ; lwr lace was^iot the same, 

And hollow groans from her deep spint cun#. . 

Hei lam stood up; convulsive luge possessed * 

Itei tiending limbs ; and heaved her lahoimng breast. 
f"ie.iter than human kind she seemed to look, 

And with an accent lfiote than mortal spoke; 

1 h't st.hmg eyes with spaikling fuiy roll, 

V’hui all the god came rushing on hei soul, 

Swiftly she turned and foaming as she spoke, . 

At length het fury fell; her foaming ccubca, 

And ebbing in her soul the ^od decreased.” 

The common sense of mankind, before the materialists 
extinguished the soul which gave life even to the 
doctrines of heathens, naturally ascribe all bodily and 
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Cental agitations to some indwelling spirit, and re¬ 
garded visible actions as the result of invisible agen¬ 
cies, So as always to connect the physical with the 
spiritual; and doubtless, therefore, they more firmly 
realised the fact of their. immediate relation to an 
immaterial existence. A far more beautiful and 
ennobling philosophy was theirs than the mere ma¬ 
terialists enjoy, because nearer that of divine truth 
than the notion that traces mind no further than to 
chemical affinities, and views the death of the vigilant 
soul in the destruction of its dwelling-place. , 

Dr. Wollaston, who was a Christian philosoplfer. 
dilS disease of the brain, lie preserved to the 
close of lus life the'philosophic habit of observation 
winch distinguished his character. Sublime is the 
lesson, %> see howolia pxefciscd the higher faculties of 
his intellect in reasoning on the causes and progress 
of his malady in the disorder of his sensations, memo!}, 
and the power of motion, as it adianced in its in¬ 
cursion upon one part after another of those portions 
of the brain which subserve the mind in relation to 
wiP and consciousness, lie noted the phenomena of 
death, as it gradually took possession of his body, and 
experimented on his faculties to ascertain the amount 
of living power remaining.'*' Here wp witness an 
intelligent being watching tljp gradual destruction 
of the instruments with which it was accustomed to 
seek and communicate intellectual enjoyment. The 
spirit takes it) last look at its material residence, and 
seems voluntarily to withdraw from an abode so 
incoiBTntdious, while reasoning about the causes of its 
unfitness. Up to the very verge of this life’s horizon, 


* Dr. Holland’s medical notes, 2d ed. p. 100 
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we see that the willing and reasoning man remains a 
willing and reasoning being still. Shall we date to 
say we have traced that man to the limit of his being ? 
As well might we say a star is extinguished because 
it has set to our sight. The invisible spirit evinced 
itself here by using earthly elements, in wise com¬ 
munion with the,wonders of creative skill, and its de¬ 
parture was but an entrance into existence more, in 
keeping with its nature. What the philosopher ob¬ 
served decaying was not himself, the.observer, and 
tiiat which died was not that which enjeyed life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PASSIONS 
ON HEALTH. 

a 

Our passions are the grand conservators as well as 
disturbers of the healthy action of our bodies ; and the^ 
exercise so direct an influence over the functions of life 
as to be properly classified with medicinal ag#its. 
IMegd, fticy often act with no less power than the 
most heftic ®ediciifee, and are as rapid, and sometimes 
21 fatal, in their operation, as prussic acid or any other 
dcadlypoison. AJirie^feview of the prominent effects 
of our passions on our bodies will afford a striking 
illustration of the Independent existence of the mind, 
and at tl^p same time present a subject of the highest 
practical consideration. Dr. Marshall Ilall, in his 
profound investigations into the causes of muscular 
“ndtion, lias proved that volition and emotion act upon 
the nerves as distinctly as “ the finger acts upon the 
keys oi' a harpsichord.” Medically speaking, the emo¬ 
tions are regarded either as depressing r or exciting — 
sedative or stimulant; but prdSably their influence, 
although always acknowledged, is yet too generally 
undervalued in the treatment of disease. 

Hope is ti'e cordial by which our benevolent Creator 
cheers every heart that i# not resolutely set against the 
PcfWptkffl of his goodness. A remarkable, and conse¬ 
quently often quoted, instance of the curative influence 
of hope occurred during' the siege of Breda, in 1625, 
when the garrison was on the point of surrendering, 
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from the ravages of scurvy, principally induced by 
mental depression. A few phials of sham medicine 
were introduced, by order of the Prince of Orange, as 
an infallible specific. It was given in drops, and pro¬ 
duced astonishing effects. Subh as had not moved 
their limbs for months before, were seen walking in 
the streets—sound, straight, and well. 

Not to refer to the long list of pseudo-miracles by 
royal touch and at the tombs of common saints, sight 
to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, with the cure of 
#very sickness, were said to have hfen c‘oj)ferred on the 
faithful devotees who flocked to the tomb of Abbe 
Paris, the famous Jansenist; and, what is mdst ext? 0 f- 
ordinary, those cases were provej^on the spd*, before 
judges of integrity, attested by witnesses of credit in* 
learned age (a.d. 1724), and \n t^c most emineht 
theatre in the world. Among a*multitude of similar 
cures, it is testified that a hunchbacked girl was kicked 
and trampled into a beautiful shape, by being ^stretched 
on the ground, while a number of stout men trod and 
jumped with all their might on her stomach and ribs. 
The treatment was in all cases of so rough a kind that' 
it required a confidence amounting to lunacy to submit 
to it, and the exercise of a power as supefnatiyal at 
least, if not as deceptive, as Satan’s, in order to survive 
it. However, Is PasCfcl said, “ we must belibve those 
who are ready to have their throats cut to prove their 
faith.” The priests appealed to the remains of their 
saints in attestation of their own sanctity, and,.of 
course, miracles followed; and then what more natural 
than that the lame, the halt, and the blind, shgul<^*»- 
hopeful crowds, surround the wonder-working bones of 
St. Paris ? What more natural, except that many of 
them, under the violent persuasion of their own desire 
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and many heavy blows, should speedily depart miracu¬ 
lously healed ? 

Frequence is not needed to describe the mightiness 
of Hope. She speaks for herself to every mortal, and 
supplies, gratis, to every sufferer, a real catholicon and 
universal elixir vita. Like an angel she can concen¬ 
trate her healing virtue in a homoeopathic globule, or 
diffuse it through all the living waters of the world. 
Tlie multitudinous baths, douches, wet bandages, and 
cold draughts of hydropathic establishments are mes¬ 
merised by bdr touch. Her bright face is seen i« 
every stream. If we listen we hear her whispering 
jay whenever the breath of heaven visits us. “ Hope, 
enchanted, smiles, $nd waves her golden hair,” as she 
iktnces before us on the hills and in the valleys; health 
afid freighter are^in her gteps, and, while we gaze upon 
her joyous beauty, a lithesome spirit animates our 
limbs, and the blqpming hilarity of her features is 
jeflected from our own. Ifer breath is light, and she 
inspires us with her life, when, in company with Faith 
and Love, we join the angels in praising God for grace 
n»d beauty. 

Fear is also sometimes curative. Tiie great Boer- 
Laive^had*^ number of patients seized with epileptic 
ll’ts in an hospital, from sympathy with a person who 
f ’1 down e in convulsions before them. 'This physician 
was puzzled how to act, for the sympathetic fits were 
as violent and obstinate as those arising from bodily 
disease ; but, reflecting that they were produced by 
impression on the mind, he resolved to eradicate them 
s$l stronger impression, and so directed hot irons 
to be prepared and applied to the first person who 
subsequently bad a fit; the consequence was, that not 
a nerson was seized afterwards. 
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An officer in the Indian army was confined to his 
bed by asthma, and could only breathe in an erect 
posture; but a party of Mahrattas broke into the camp, 
and, fearing certain death, he sprang out with amazing 
activity, mounted his horse, and used his sword with 
great execution, although the day before he could not- 
draw it from its scabbard. A beautiful example of the 
curative operation of affectionate apprehension is 
given by Wordsworth, in his singular story of the Idiot 
-Boy. 

llildanus relates that a man, disguised as a ghost, 
took another labouring under severe 'gout, from his 
bei^ and carried him on his back down tjie staip, 
dragging bis painful and swollen feet down ^hd'feteps, 
and placed him on the ground. immediately 

recovered the use of his limbs, and swiftly ran «p 
stairs under the strongest terrier,*atid never bad tlie 
gout again. Dr. Zimmerman notices the interesting 
tact, that during the fire at Ilanibflrgh, in 1842, many 
bedridden invalids rose and displayed vast*forco and 
energy, some of whom remained permanently cured. 

But the gentler and more pleasirfg efnotions soijje-v. 
times effect the same apparently miraculous restoration. 
The case of an old man, who labtfured un^er shaki.itr 
palsy, was related by Mr. Kingdon, at the ffleuical 
Society of Lo»idon. This person had been long un¬ 
able to walk. The chihl of a friend was admitted tc 
see him, anti so greatly delighted was he, that he arose, 
walked across the room, took some paper, went to an¬ 
other part of the room, filled the pape# with small 
shells, gave it to the child, atld then sat down as para- 
lytic as before. * 

Terror causes the bloot^ suddenly to leave the 
extreme parts of the frame ; the countenance becomes 
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livid, tlie brain excited, the large arteries distended, 
the heart swells, the eyes start, the muscles become 
rigid^or convulsed, and faintness, and perhaps sudden 
death, ensue. Fear, whether it he from a real or an 
imaginary object, is equally influential on the body. 
A woman had her gown bitten by a dog; she had 
heard of hydrophobia, and immediately fancied that 
she had it; and, what is most surprising, she actually 
died of symptoms so like canine madness, that skilful 
physicians could not discover any difference. John 
Hunter, the ,, Celebrated anatomist, attributed the 
disease of the heart of which be ultimately died in a 
fi^of anger, to the fear of having caught hydrophobia 
while* 1 dissecting the^J^ody of a patient who died of that 
disease. Dr?Holland states that a young man was so 
sewerejy affected by the ^ontinual intrusion of illusory 
images of a frigiufrl kind, that in a few weeks his 
hair turned from black to white. 

, t> 

Bouehet informs us that the physicians of Mont¬ 
pelier had two criminals delivered to them every year 
for dissection. On one occasion they tried what 
effect, would follow from mere expectation of deatli in 
a perfectly healthy person. They told the subject of 
their experiment tffa't they would take the easiest 
method of destroying his life by opening his veins in 
warm water. They therefore blindfolded him, set 
his feet in water, pinched instead of lancing them, 
and then continued to speak to each other as if they 
saw the life and blood ebbing together. The man sat 
still, they uncovered his face,—he was dead. 

A barber is known in Devonshire, who went to 
shave o’ celebrated lawyer, who hade him sit down 
until he had finished some writing. The lawyer 
observed the waiting barber dip his finger into some 
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glasses of jelly, that happened to be standing on the 
sideboard, and lick it. The lawyer then quietly sat to 
be shaved, and by way of punishing the barber, ^aid, 
“ Whit do you think of my plan of getting rid of rats ? 
I put arsenic in jelly set on tire sicftboard, as if for a 
party, and the rats are sure to eat it and die.” The 
poor barber hurried up his traps, ran off, turned sick 
several times in his way home, rushed into bed, and 
called out to his wife, “ I’m a dead man.” A docW 
came, found him at the last gasp, and then the same 
lawyer being sent for to make the dyigg man’s will, 
confessed the trick, and so cured the barber whom he 
had so nearly killed. • 

As recollected ideas often folj^w the sam«*tram as 
when first impressed, a lively remembrance of past 
effects is apt to renew the sijpie actions of the.body. 
Probably the same state of ncrte*is again produced. 
Hence the disposition to repeat, actions in an ac¬ 
customed manner. Van Swietan informs us of a child 
being frightened into epilepsy by a large dog leaping 
on it, in whom the fit returned whenever the dog was 
hoard to bark. Had the child been capable of mental 
effort, the association might perhaps have been 
broken ; as we find that epilepsy ^ often Sfrested by 
diveiting the nervous power by some strong voluntary 
action of the bi%ly, or other determination of the will ; 
and hence, too, several popular remedies for this 
disease exert a powerful influence over if, by their 
effect on the imagination; as that of the hand of. a 
felon, recently hanged, applied to the patient’s brow 
while on the scatfold. The hand of a mnrdej^c 
applied while hanging, from the gibbet, is sai^ to be 
especially efficacious. It appears, however, that the 
T 
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rope with which he is hanged possesses powerful 
virtue, for in 1845 the hangman at Bodmin in Corn¬ 
wall. sold it. in small pieces, at a shilling each, as a 
cure.for fits. For the same purpose Celsus and Pliny 
advised the blood of *h dying gladiator drunk warm*, 
and Scribonius Largus directs a portion of his liver to 
be eaten. Avetaeus prefers the raw heart of a coot and 
tlie brain of a vulture. The nail taken from the arm 
of a crucified malefactor was an efficacious amulet, 
according to Alexander. Not two centuries since, 
the authentic, jemedy among English physicians wes 
the lichen which grew on a decaying human ikull. A 
midnight walk round the village church with a skull 
in the html^s still ^Devonshire remedy. 

• Other nervous disorders are cured on the principle 
of breaking tli^ mental association ; thus cramp is 
cured by rings made from the nails of an old coffin, 
and all sorts of perve-ache are now witlii n reach of 
art, sineg the magic galvanic rings of copper and zinc, 
a mixture which must have prevailed in the constitu¬ 
tions of their inventors, are declared to be nothing 
short of miraculous; but of course these and similar 
inventions are intended especially for those who have 
only bearif of science. 

- Every strong mental action is a strong attention, 
f s simple influence on the nervou'S system is well 
e_ lifted by Dr. Darwin, Who says that, in passing 
from Leith to Kinghorn in an open boat, he observed 
that when he closed his eyes he became sick, but as often 
as he bent his attention with energy on the manage- 
;A:nt <jf the boat the sickness ceased, and recurred as 
often as he relaxed his attention. lie adds, I am 


Celsus, lib. iii. cap. ii. sec. 10. 
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assured by a gentleman of observation and veracity, • 
that he has observed when the vessel has been in im¬ 
mediate danger, that the sea-sickness of the passeflgers 
has ceased instantaneously, and returned when the 
danger was over.” ( Zoonomia , p. 231.) 

There is no doubt, however, that a feeling of awe 
will modify the circulation; and probably the mys- 
terymen or medicins of the American Indians, with 
its help, perform cures almost as wonderful as those 
ascribed to Parr’s life-pills or any othcq; imposing pre- 
Ansion. Hence, also, the potency of •('harms. This 
feeling of awe seems to partake somewhat of the 
nature of horror, which is demonstrated to act p«wdr- 
1 'ully on the blood-vessels, as is«?cen no* onfy in the 
pallid appearance of individuals suffering from it, bjft 
also in the common success* of .a#* gar remedy for 
hemorrhage — namely, a living toad hung about the 
neck. The disgusting contact alrfl#st instantly arrests 
slight bleedings. But perhaps this remedy is*not more 
efficacious than the cold key, and it certainly is not 
more in demand, and therefore, it «iay«be presumed 
not more successful among our peasantry than tfm 
village blood-stancher, who is generally some shrewd 
old woman who sees a little through her neighbours 
atul is near akijj to a witch. She is “ Great Myst' ” 
as the Indians say, and arrests bleedings by an 
manner, a muttered unmeaning prayer, and a c .or 
faith. 

Extreme joy and extreme terror act jfi a man fir r 
equally energetic. Occasionally the exhaustion pro¬ 
duced by them is so sudden, that the nervompsyscffti 
seems to be discharged of its power in an instant. 
Culprits have received the‘tidings of pardon when 
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TOder the gallows, and have fallen 
M by a lightning stroke. 


dead in a 


"flow soon the calm, humane, and polish’d man, 
iorgets compunction, and starts up a fiend !” 


when touched by that most stimulating of the passions, 
anger. 

• “ This grisly child of Erebus the grim,” 


rouses the heart, produces a glow all over the body, 
especially in’the face; causes the eyes to glard? 
strengthens the voice, and increases the muscular 
powej; lienee it has now and then suddenly cured gout 
and palsy, but muchSiore frequently it lias proved fatal, 
llV rupturing some blood-vessel. The blood, fevered 
by rage, rushes* jvitli fleliriuni over the burdened 
brain; the heart for a while beats fiercely, but “ the 
acrid bile soon cboifts the fine ducts every vessel is 
exhausted; the irritability ceases; every muscle shakes; 
the whole strength is prostrated; and then, if palsy do 
rot happen, .obstinate faintings ensue; then convul- 
' sions—then death—and the angry man meets his 
God face to face. 

Brttussais and other eminent physiologists are of 
opinion, that rage is capable of generating a most 
virulent and subtle poison, especially in the saliva. 
They refer to numerous instances in which wounds 
from enraged animals have been followed by effects 
only to be recounted for by supposing a virus com¬ 
municated. This opinion coincides with vulgar belief, 
' sffPS, iftoie, as facts seem to affirm, the power of the 
mind inmltering the chemistry of life in a direct man¬ 
ner, is thus most clearly demonstrated. But indeed 
the same fact is equally evinced by the common in- 
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fluerico of emotion over secretion. The classical 
reader will remember Ovid’s fine description of Envy, 
the passion which Lord Bacon observes has “ no*holi¬ 
days.” 

“ Tailor in ore sedct; macics in corpora toto; 

Nusquam recta acies ; livent rubiginc dentes : 

Tectora fclle virent; lmgua est suffusa venemo.” 

The description of a well-known disease will nof be 
here out of place. It begins with indulgence in des¬ 
pondency, then follow loss of appetite, ^constant pain 
in^he stomach, difficulty of breathing,* paleness of the 
face and palms of the hands, whiteness of the tongue 
with inky spots on it, wlute lips, tyul inability to^nove. 
Then the white of the eye becomes gliftsy, the skin 
turns of an olive colour, and is cold to tluy toueh, 
water collects in every part of tiiO'tiody, and the suf¬ 
ferer cannot breathe except in an erect position. The 
glands then become inflamed, the fiver hardened; aud 
the blood—poor, vapid, and colourless—nolonger sti¬ 
mulates the heart, and death soon terminates the scene. 
This is not the home-sickness, of txhlah/ia, wlycla, 
sprung up among the Swiss soldiers at the sound of 
their native music, from a pasiion for«home; and 
which the kindliest associations often failed to cure, 
without returning to the- hills and valleys,.the sights 
and sounds, the domestic enjoyments and familiar 
delights s<f endeared to the heart by the strong sym¬ 
pathies of childhood, ns to localize the spirit of^llie 
man and fill his memory with so delicif us a sense of 
what lie loved and had lost, ftiat his soul could perceive 
no joy but in home, sweet home! The nialafy above 
described is a more violent,disease of the same kind, 
and it is dignified by the title Cachexia Africana, 
because, alas! it has killed thousands on thousands of 
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the children of Africa, when “ forced from home and 
all its pleasures.” 

Are there not, however, many among us no less 
pitiable, the victims of frivolity, of fashion, of evil 
genius, of anxious and ungodly trade, and of every 
vice; led captive at the will of him who pays his 
slaves for all their toils with griev ous penalty and 
death, without the hope of home beyond it ? 

The slow fever of anxiety presents the Protean 
symptoms which everywhere obtrude themselves. 

/> 

“ The broad consumptive plague r 
Bjreathcs fiom the city to the tiuthest liut,” 

and its ftivs^cs ar«.„miserably visible in the union 
houses, dispensaries, and hospitals of our land. Every 
madhou.se also furnishes instances of its effects; and, 
moreover, strangely' presents the most terrible ex¬ 
amples of remorse ipwl religious despair; proving that 
Christianity is often taught by mistaken men rather 
as a system of terror than as good news of gracious 
forgiveness huj-w/Z^those who faithfully repent. 

• Fear and am icty affect all the functions of the body, 
bu f especially of the stomach. They seem to suppress 
the secjjretioA' of the fluid on which digestion depends, 
and also - the flow of saliva. A curious illustration of 
this fact W" afforded in the method which the conjurors 
in India sometimes adopt for'detecting tl^eft among 
servants. When a robbery has been committed, a 
conjturor is sept for, and great preparations are made. 
If in a few days the property be not restored, be pro¬ 
ceeds wi£h liis mysterious operations, one of which is 
as follows: — The suspected are all required to masti¬ 
cate a quantity of boiled lice for some time, and then 
to spit it upon separate leaves for inspection. lie 
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examines tlie masticated rice very knowingly, and im¬ 
mediately points out the culprit; the rice which he 
masticated being perfectly dry, while that whicle-wus 
masticated by the others is moistened by saliva. 

Deferred and fruitless longing for a beloved object 
is a frequent malady, which always tends to produce 
a remarkable deterioration of the blood, thus of course 
impairing the function of every organ. As the ner¬ 
vous system is most susceptible, the evil is first re¬ 
vealed by distressing nervous sensation^. All periods 
^hd all conditions of life are liable to tl»S disease; but 
the-more artificial the society, the more prevalent the 
malady; that being considered the most natural sgeiefy 
in which the natural alfoctions most»sut!ably en¬ 
gaged. The prosperous fulfilment of our proper eft- 
sires is not only the be-t pfeservjjtive of the^oys of 
relationship and the blessings of»the social compact, 
hut the best security for the lietiith of body and of 
mind, both in parent and offspring; for thg state of 
the blood, on which health mainly depends, js influ¬ 
enced almost as much by our feelings afg’by our food. 

Sanctorius proved by scale and weight that flic 
state of the passions influences thg quantify of insen¬ 
sible perspiration. Biliousness and melancholy ;.re 
almost synonyjnous terms. Prout has demonstrated 
that the pleasing sensations facilitate the removal of 
carbon from the blood. Those that depress allow it 
to accumulate; hence the liver becomes congested 
and the brain oppressed. Thus in suscej^ible perdtms 
headache and vomiting will js readily follow vexation 
as a surfeit. Dr. Beaumont had the opportunity \>f 
experimenting for many months on a person whose 
stomach was exposed to inspection by an accident, and 
he states that mental emotion invariably produced in- 
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digestion and disease of tlic lining membrane of the 
stomach—a sufficient demonstration of the direct 
manlier in which the mind may disorder the blood. 

The grand struggle of the multitude is excited 
neither by ambition nor covetousness; nor that nicer 
torment, a morbid love of approbation, which racks 
the sensitive genius; nor by the delirium of an en¬ 
trancing affection, nor by the tyranny of grosser 
passion ; but the common aim of the majority in their 
daily toil is rather for means to sustain a bare and 
comfortless existence. The weariness of the, scarcely 
successful effort is visible in almost every face, i’lie 
vast increase of heart and nervous diseases arises from 
the districting excitement and stretch of mind which 
n$w prevail throughout society, especially in large 
cities, 'where grtTo/ competition exists, and where an 
uncertain commerce furnishes a precarious support, 
and wealth and pride too often take mean advantages 
of laborious poverty. 

The votaries of pleasure are scarcely more exposed 
to the causer- of* mental, disquietude than arc the 
devotees of Mammon; both alike waste the energies 
of life in e^citemen*, and alike sutler the penalty of 
breaking those laws which naturally regulate the uses 
both of mind and body. The gambling spirit as 
-constantly haunts the exchange and corn-market as 
the play-table; and, by perplexing and• distracting 
the mind, soon saps the basis of health and anticipates 
old°age. If* nee, in large commercial towns, we often 
witness, even in persons •who have barely reached the 
mflJdle period of life, the haggard face, sunken eye, 
hoary hair, and feeble gait, which properly belong to 
“ wearied eld.” Nor can" the results be surprising to 
those who reflect that anxiety is but a chronic kind of 
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fear; a sort of intermittent fever or ague ; winch 
as manifestly disorders the circulation and secretions 
as that which arises from the poisonous malaria\)f the 
marshes, which indeed, in tljese days of desperate 
speculation and grasping monopoly, is scarcely more 
deadly than that of the market. 

“ Sorrow killeth many people, and melancholy 
eonsumeth marrow and hone.” (Eccles.) We have 
all heard of those who have become 

“ Grcy-hair’il with anguish in a singly night; ” 

bi?t that is but a small part of the bodily evidence of 
mental agony.* * 

Gruf hi is a very marked in fiance ov^r tftc circula¬ 
tion ; probably by its direct action on the heart, which 
may be so violently nffect&i as j^illy to break? *not 
metaphorically, but physically. Prolonged distress of 
mind invariably produces a grtsit preponderance of 
the venous over the arterial blood; hence ^hi-re arises 
a general feebleness. We are assured, on .the testi¬ 
mony of their medical attendants* tlqjt convicts fre¬ 
quently die of broken hearts, and it requires more fhaif 
ordinary care and skill to restore them to any degree 
of health, if once attacked by illness; as tht^absence 
of hope, especially among those transported for life, 
causes them to sink rapidly, whatever be the disease. 
They seldom recover, or, if partially restored, it is 
only to relapse from the slightest circumstances, and * 
such as would not in the least affect piysons enjoying 
liberty and hope.I , 

* Dating Southey’s mindless state his hmr, width had be¬ 
come thm and grey by anxiety and mental application, resumed 
its onginal colour and curl. — Southey’s tale, hook vi. p. ,'190. 

t See Hr. Baly’s Evidence on Prison Discipline, before the 
Commons. 
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Strong emotion often produces the germ of disease, 
which for a long time may not become apparent. The 
majority of what are called nervous diseases are 
probably of this class. Some grief, like a thorn at 
the heart, as Hippocrates says, by its secret and in¬ 
cessant irritation, gradually wears out thfe vital energy. 
Some vulture preys upon almost every heart, and it 
neec^ not the pride and ambition of a Napoleon, fastened 
to the lonely rock, to feel its gnawings, for disappoint¬ 
ment as keenly follows every intense and absorbing 
passion. •. r J- 

Every ^rart of the body testifies to the potency of 
emotlqps pver the organism of life, though the 
anatomist'siSisches irPlrain for the cause of functional 
dertmgement Sit must be sought among agents which 
he canffiot hancftaftj An* 1 idea has frequently force 
enough to prostrfttedfie strongest man in a moment. 
jy word has blasts all his dearest, fondest, most 
habitual lujpes. Ilis only child lias died—the partner 
of his life; is snatched away;—he has but heard of the 
calamity, or lie has seen but a few dark words; nothing 
Ins "touched his body, but the “ iron has entered his 
soul.’ lie reels—li^ trembles ; some demon grasps 
las brain—steep is gone; lie dares not look at the 
light. A dull pain and a heavy cloud fix themselves 
over his eyes, and if tlic efforts^of nature and art arc 
unavailing, or if the balmy spirit of religion breathe 
not healing through his soul, and speedily bind up the 
broken heart,«some fatal malady of the brain more or 
less rapidly ensues, and tlie man of energy and aifec- 
tioirbecomes an outcast from society till death releases 
his spirit. 

Next to the brain, the 'stomach suffers from con¬ 
tinued mental distress. The appetite fails; digestion 
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is suspended; atrophy succeeds, and perhaps some 
nerve-ache*racks the sufferer^ Sometimes pulmonary 
consumption, or disease of the heart, the liver, or the 
bowels, is induced. The secretions are of course 
proportionally affected. Thus the milk of a nurse is 
often entirely suppressed by mental disquietude. 
Hence a nervous excitable woman is hardly fit to 
suckle her own children; for the fluid that shquld 
nourish her infant undergoes so many changes, from 
the mother’s mental variations, as greatly to distress 
chiljj, and perhaps even to destroy it. ^Ninety- 
eight out of a hun3fe3~deaths from convulsions are of 
children, thus proving them to be’ especially liable to 
tins disorder; and as the rnajori#^ die in parity infancy, 
it is not unlikely that the state of the nJother’s- mi*id 
may be the secret cause of this unnatural mortality. 
And let it not be forgotten, that the uvborr offspring 
receives the impress of injury t’rorfvthe parent’s unholy 
passions, and that to a degree which influences the 
temperament of ail after life. The means of, morally 
regenerating the world are the means, of promoting 
health and happiness; and Christianity advances And 
exalts humanity from its birth, by improving the 
condition of woman, as regards body, mind, and home. 

Under meitfal depression the nervous energy be¬ 
comes exhausted, the conservative power of nature is 
wanting, and the body is rendered especially obnoxious 
to external influences. 

Captain Ross, in the narrative of his Arctic voyage, 
particularly alludes to the. circumstance of mental 
depression increasing susceptibility to cold. The 
disastrous retreat from Moscow also affords a striking 
and extensive instance, lliis kind of susceptibility 
to “ the skyey influences ” is more marked, but it 
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equally exists in other forms; thus those who are 
depressed by any cause, are most likely to take con¬ 
tagions diseases. 

Now look at him \yho is emphatically the miser: 
that is the wretch. He seems as if all his affections 
had been congealed by a dip in Lethe, as Dr. M. Good 
observes. Yet some demon of anxiety, some cunning 
fiend, sits like a night-mare on his bosom and will not 
let him sleep, while whispering in his ear of robberies 
and of destitution. No cordial cheers— no wealth 
makes him coriifortable—he grows thinner am} thinn/< 
— his limbs totter and his nerves ache. Even if the 
charitjble^ whom he cheats, consent to feed him, 
though m the lionfi* of plenty, he cannot gather 
stferfgth : his soul starves him. This poor pitiable 
being Hhs been the^subjedt of sarcasm from age to age ; 
but many who laugh and point the finger at him are 
doubtless his desft^fidants, for they bear a strong 
family likeness in their features, even to him of whom 
Valerius, Maximus relates, that he took advantage of 
a famine to sejl a*mouse for two hundred pence, and 
then died famished with the money in his pocket. 

Duty to oyr neighbour, our country, and our God, 
require* us to be diligent in business and fervent in 
spirit. With a right motive we shall ffnd our utmost 
efforts both healthy and happy; but are there not 
many, however, who ask not with a mockery of prayer 
for their daily bread, until they have plotted some 
schdtne upon; their beds by which they may file a 
fortune from the wages offindustry, or cheat their less 
crafty brethren of some part of their due portion ? 
IIow can these he healthy? Perhap* it is possible 
that such contrivers may be rubicund in their success, 
hut it is more likely that the money-mania will at last 
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absorb all tlie cheering springs of kindly sympathy, 
and leave them weak and weary in the dry desert of 
their selfishness, — their whole being a disease. 

This is a common termination of a vicious course, 
whatever form of selfishness .the vice assume; for 
vice is always selfish, and therefore apt to be in¬ 
creasingly anxious and wretched, till habit dries the 
heart up in despair. 


“ When Reason, like a skilful charioteer, 

Can break the fiery passions to tlie.lnt. 

And, spite ot their licentious sallies* keep 
The l.uhant hack of gloiy ;—Passions, then, 
Aie aids and ornament.” . Yc<inq. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SYMPATHY. 


Sympathy is the t natural check which the Almighty 
f)Uts upon uncharitable self. In spite of themselves, 
there are few who have not felt compassion for others. 
This affords a beautiful proof both of the beneficence 
of our Maker aftd of the power of the mind gver 
body. c 

Pity li^e love, imparts a sedate tenderness to the 
carriage: * * 


Sofi wonts, loiv^speech, deep sobs, sad sighs, salt tears, 
Kise from the bre&st^ ” 

• Fairfax. 


and if it cannot be relieved, the face becomes pale and 
wan, the appetite fails, and the slumber is invaded 
with frightful dreams ; and thus a broken heart, from 
•pity as from grief, is no fiction. 

Mr. Quain, at the Westminster Medical Society, 
detailed the'following case. A gentleman who had 
constantly witnessed the sufferings of a friend afflicted 
with stricture of the oesophagus, had so’great an im¬ 
pression made on his nervous System, that after some 
time he experienced a similar difficulty of swallowing, 
and .ultimately died of the spasmodic impediment pro¬ 
duced by merely thinking of another’s pain. 

A curious and interesting effect of pathetic feeling 
is the production of tears, which are never generated 
but by sorrow or sympathy. There is a particular 
nerve supplying that part which causes the formation 
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of tears, and it seems to be naturally stimulated only 
by the suffering of the mind. An infant, however 
strong its cries, sheds no true tears until its affectiojisarc 
awakened; and it smiles long before it can weep, as if; 
to assure us that sorrow belongs to the higher actions' 
of the soul, and is intended to lift our eyes and hearts 
to heaven. It is commonly observed that deep grief 
is apt to be dangerous if the brain be not relieved by 
tears: in fact, it indicates that the blow has beef! so 
severe as to paralyze that part of the nervous system 
Avhich causes them to flow. Hence Wq so often hear 
hmientations from the wounded heart that it can obtain 
no relief from its overwhelming sorrow, b«eause the 
fountain of tears seems dried up.. * * 

There is a form of sympathy which Compels us.to 
imitate what we witness in pthers. This ten^lencj* is 
greatly aggravated under certftiif circumstances, as 
when persons are secluded frojn the domestic and 
social duties of life. Thus a French medical.prac-' 
titioner of great merit relates, that, in a Convent of 
nuns, one of the fair inmates was seized with !L strange 
impulse to mew like a cat, and soon thl whole sister¬ 
hood followed her example, and mewed regularly 
every day for hours together. 'This diurnal cater¬ 
wauling astounded the neighbourhood, and Sid not 
cease to scandalize more rational Christian#, until the 
nuns were informed that a company of soldiers were 
to surround the convent and to whip all the holy 
sisterhood with rods till they promised to lmnjj no 
more—a remedy which would be equally serviceable 
in many other mental epidemics. 

Cardan relates that, in another nunnery, a sister 
was impelled to bite her companions, and this dis¬ 
position also spread among the sisterhood; hut instead 
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of being confined to one nunnery, it spread from 

cloister to cloister throughout the whole of Europe. 

There is a kind of biting mania, not confined to 
* . 
nunneries or to the fair sex, and which may often be 

witnessed in almost every coterie ; it is backbiting; a 

malignant sort‘of insanity, which spreads worse than 

the plague, and disorders alike the body and the 

mind, both collectively apd individually. 

Morbid and imitative sympathy is scarcely less 
powerful among men than women, but it usually takes 
different forms in the different sexes : a good example 
lias already beeh given in the case of epileptic^ fits. f 

The dancing nuyiia of the fourteenth century in¬ 
fected* miyi almost JIP readily as women. We have 
but to wit nets a corf^regation of Jumpers at their 
devotions, or even a mob of senseless partisans at a 
stoutly contested**le«tion, to be convinced that the 
contagion of sympatfiy finds the presence of the lordly 
sex no barrier to it^ extension. The evils of tins kind 
of contagion, in connexion with irrational enthusiasm, 
whether * excited by true religion or by delusive 
assumptions, tfre 6f a nature to demand our most 
serious consideration, because the interests of truth 
are often sacrificed i» consequence of confounding her 
accidental with her constant effects. In 1800, a blaze 
of apparent ,'freligious enthusiasm spread with great 
velocity through many parts of .the United States. It 
began in a crowded congregation, who wer6 rendered 
peculiarly susceptible by extreme fatigue and ignor¬ 
ance. After •remaining in the same spot day and 
night, instead of worshipping, they commenced crying, 
laughing* singing, and shouting with every variety of 
convulsive contortion and^ gesticulation. They con¬ 
tinued to act from necessity whatever character they 
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had assumed from choice, and the disease extended in 
every direction with vast rapidity; as an affected 
person frequently communicated it to the greater 
part of a crowd collected by curiosity around him. 

Children are more especially liable to this sort of 
sympathy, of which instances must be familiar to 
every reader. The fact, however, is of vast impor¬ 
tance in connexion with the training of children,, 
as a single evil example nmy counteract all our 
teaching. The imitative propensity is frequently 
exhibited in the diseases of children.*,A wiiter in 
tlfe.,7 irttiJi and Foreign Medical Ilcvicir states that lie 
was consulted inspecting a child wli», when spoken to, 
instead of answering, always repeated what#vas*said. 
Degrees of this disease are very common? The saute 
writer mentions a case, elsewhere published, in.whidh 
an adult had fiom infancy irresistibly?imitated all the 
muscular movements of those aboyt him. When this 
dotterel-like propensity was lbreiTily restrained* he 
complained that his heart and brain were veifud. 

It is this imitative tendency which favours the 
rapid piopagaliou of fanatic outrage,* whether political 
or religious, whether of Jumpers or of Jansenists. But 
liappily the susceptibility of tlnfse wlu^ so readily 
submit to outward impressions, and yield their souls 
to the govermNent of transitory impulses instead of 
abiding piinciples, furnishes in itself a check to their 
extra* aganie, since some new form of such folly is 
ever picsenting itself, and their nervous systems #ro 
ever open to fresh sympathies; so tha? succeeding 
excitements destiny each oflier, and error, always 
imitating and never self-possessed, assumes as.many 
shapes as the father of lies liijnself—“ every thing by 
turns, but nothing long.” Truth alone is qualified 
u 
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to compose, establish, .and settle the form of society, 
and to hold as well (ft to obtain universal dominion 
'over^ the minds and bodies of mankind. We are 
naturally organized in sympathy rather with the holy 
than the evil; as we see that children, not infected by 
had example, always love the good and beautiful: -k- 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. We may theiefore 
^believe that when society shall be more imbued’with 
tlxf practical spirit of fPutli, the deeds and doetiines of 
Heaven, each succeeding generation shall sympa¬ 
thetically, front bodily tendency as well as from com- 
viction, exhibit more peifectly the beauties* of ii/ai- 
vidual a«d social obedience to Divine law, which is 
the ohlyproper basis of education, the only means of 
1 tying rightly, or witli minds directed to our Maker. 

" Weare intuitively governed by appearances; and, 
without intending it, we express the pleasure we feel, 
and desire to convey, by meeting our friend witli a 
constant smile. The outward signs of passion and 
emotipn, dvbich are so wonderfully expressed in every 
attitude 1 and feature, constitute the language of the 
sojtl, the bond'of interest and union between mind and 
mind. Jilen hre qualified to influence others just in 
proportion Cs they are gifted with the power of feeling 
lofty emotions and of expressing them with anatomical 
precision and appropriate compass of face, of voice, 
and of action. Hence the success of the actor’s or of 
the orator’s art depends on the facility with which his 
nejves and muscles assume a truthfulness of expression 
in the embodiment of feeling, which, indeed, can never 
he full^ and satisfactorily accomplished without an 
actual participation, in some degree, of the passion 
represented; for the effort to imitate will every now 
and then be manifest where the feeling does not some- 
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what animate the gesture and, expression. Tlie best 
actors, therefore, are those theft are least like fetors ; 
and it is a fact that such as have been most successful 
on the stage have often btsen nearly unconscious of 
acting, in their realizing conception of the scene in 
which they placed themselves and the characters they 
had assumed. Tims real, tears are not uncommon 
with a good tragedian, nor is-'hearty laughter with g. 
comic actor. Preachers might here learn a useful 
lesson. It is in vain for a man to endeavour to per¬ 
suade others till he has persuaded himswlf. lie cannot 
convmdh lus audience that he is influenced by emotion, 
unless they see it; which they*cannot wflule he, is 
merely endeavouring to imitatejhe action tknt belongs 
to emotion, instead of feeling what he, speaks. The 
sincere soul always works wonders^ Real hjjpocrftes 
are really poor orators, and the^^aV, always ready to 
suspect moie successful persuades of more art than 
themselves, whereas they have only more natuie*uetivc, 
within them. The, unfeeling preacher egregiously fails, 

and so does he, however feeliim. Who imitates others 

• , . 

instead of expressing himself, if, hov\mveivl£& .suitably 
contemplate the subject or passion that HjMvtmld de¬ 
scribe, and make an effort to regard it SkgRfastiy, lie 
will at length he moved by it as he would by a living 
example of tffo, passion or subject before life face ; for 
lie cannot^fix his attention suflieiently on a subject not 
interesting to lam. His own sympathies will thus be 
roused, and he will also rouse others almost t» the 
extent of Ins own enthusiasm, if his power of language 
correspond with his feeling, which it gencyilly will. 
This want of actual emotion in the speaker causes the 
Miblimcst tiuths and the most thrilling relations of 
great facts to fall lifelessly from the bps, so that the 
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sentences uttered come forth like wreaths of sleepy 
mist, instead of living forms of light. 

Tlv)sC who are most commanding among orators do 
not appear to he so much addressing their audience as 
to be contemplating and'expressing some subject of vast 
interest to themselves, and which inspires their very 
souls and featuies with language and significance, like 
those of a Pythoness. .It is* this kind of inspiration 
with which an audience is most enthralled, as those can 
testify who have heard such men as ltobeit Ilall, who 
often so roused- the sympathy of lus hearers that before 
the end of a discourse Ins whole audu nee Stood <rp 
like one /hail, with'eves fixed on his. The force and 
fervour ofcthg possessing influence must be visible in 
the countenance, as well as beard m the intonations of 
the voice. The kindling eye especially must speak. 

I have seen a nuyi'so powerfully agitated by the 
preaching of a Welsh clergyman, as to tiemble and 
shed tears^ although he knew not a w ord that was 
spoken. His imagination put him in sympathy with 
the speaker, liather wondciing at him, 1 observed, 
abruptly — “Why, I thought you did not understand 
Welsh ! ”—“ No,” said he ; “ but 1 Jcl/ it.” This feeling 
explain^ thefnarvellous success of St. Bernard among 
the peasants of Geunany. They knew not a word he 
spoke, (he pleached in Latin,) bat the multitude was 
vastly shaken by his sermons: his soul was seen in 
them. 

The features, when excited, are so nicely expressive 
of the variations in mental emotion, that by looking 
fill them jve at once read the state of the mind in which 
the individual appears before us, unless, indeed, lie 
artfully conceal himself, brt even then constraint will 
be visible. 
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The skill of the painter is most highly evinced by hi-t 
seizing tin' evanescent play of feeling, which, though 
unstable ns a ray of light upon the trembling vvati’r, yet 
in a moment reveals the emotion of the soul; and it is 
the exquisite aeeordaney between this index and the 
intelligence that moves it, which characterizes the man 
of eloquent features, and imparts, with the addition of 
appropriate language and utterance, an almost super 1 
natural fascination to the gifted orator. Even without 
the auxiliaries of living energy, tone, ;unl language, the 
s^'tions of the muscles of the face aifd eyes are so 
marvellously fashioned to respond to the touch of 
passion on their nerves, and so completely ealcufcited to 
excite our sympathy, that the, futures <»en*of a dead 
man may be automatically played upon by galvanism 
so that spectators shall feel’tludr ^usabilities* uncon¬ 
trollably disturbed. Di. ITie leiates an instance in 
which rage, hoiror, despair, afiguish, and gjhastly 
smiles, united tlieir hideous expression in t!*e face of a 
•murderer lately executed, in a manner surpassing the 
wildest i epi esentations of a Fuseli or, ji Kean. So 
powerful was the effect, that sew ral of, the spt-otaWs 
were forced to leave the room from terror, and one 
gentleman fainted. , * 

The liussuyinry niartyi, Williams, gives a good 
example of the power of acting in exciting sympathy. 
During the launching of a ship by the natives of 
Enneo, alfVihl warrior stood on a little eminence to 
animate the men at the ropes. “ Ilis aigioti was most 
inspiimg. 'J’here seemed <iot a fibre, of his frame 
which lie did not exert; and merely from talking at 
him, 1 felt as though I was in the very act of pulling.” 

Young children are stroVgly affected by facial ex¬ 
pression, and they learn the features of passion long 
u 3 
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before they learn afiy other part of its language. 
Their imitative faculties are so active, and their 
sympathies so acute, thftt they unconsciously assume 
the expression of face .which they are accustomed to 
see and fed. Hence the importance that children be 
habituated to kindliness, beauty, and intellect, in those 
with whom they arajjomosticsited. Even their play¬ 
things and ..gtetflSSs Should he fiee from depraved 
meaning and violent expression, if we wish them to be 
lovely; and all fhe ‘hideous, giokMjue, and ludieious 
poitraiture, which now vulgarizes the public ninql, 
should be excluded from the nursery. The gothic 
and supeistitious condition of mind will return with 
the prevalence of pict'inial defoimities, and the demand 
foK the unnatural will increase with the continuance 
of degraded ai t, fey which deforming epidemic there 
can be no remedy but m familiarizing the common 
mind with nobler objects. Vice speaks eloquently, 
with tile force and feeling of all man’s natiiie, to be 
counteracted only by the woid, and deed, and life of 
the Christian ipiriC; for only tin we who sympathize 
witii heaven, can improve earth. 

Why do sympathize with each other? Why 
does the babe, as soon as capable of fixing its attention 
on the smiling face of its mother, at onetf respond with 
smiles? Milton tells us— 

“Slinks fiom leason flow.” 

One" human ypirit manifests itself to another in a 
manner that pioves it to ivied no instruction to enable 
it to interpret every visible atfection by coil expending 
feeling,-which spontaneously demonstrates that we are 
qualified for fellowship by the direct operation of 
Him who bids us love one another. The quick hcait 
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of man responds to all the sightSynd sounds of nature.. 
]>ut we sympathize with God himself when He appoalg 
to our affections through the mysteries of redemption. 
In the holy agonies of Propitiating Love we catch a 
glimpse of the grand secret of bivinity, and when en¬ 
lightened to \iew it aright, we feel more than re¬ 
pentance, more than worshipifjptore than, faith ; we 
feel communion with ImmnntfeL -for Jehovah thus 
attnSts us in our own perfected nature, and we love 
the voluntary victim more than ourselves. Thus we 
find our deliverance from degradation .hi partaking of 
Jits spirit who filings us to God !>y demonstrating the 
immeasurable greatness of His lovti towards'us. 
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Jr is by sympathy with each otlicrthnt minds become 
either corrupted or improved; and however a#\an- 
tngeous occasional solitude may he for the purpose of 
familiarizing tlip mind with its own actings, and how¬ 
ever necessary it may be for the arrest of pernicious 
associations, still iff is not by solitude, but by mind 
acting*ontnii^d, through the living medium of sight, 
so«nd. and touch, that erroneous humanity is led to 
right thinking. 'JVhere shall it find a pathway out of 
the mysterious de^rt of its temptations, while left 
alone, or without ^companion except the tempter? 
It wits in the separation of those wlxjm God had 
joined together that the serpent beguiler was first able 
to triumph; and jvhen a human being is alone, that 
‘ evipspirit stilHiaunts him with the likeliest prospect 
of conforming the soul to his own purposes. 

Without suitable response to his social desires, the 
mind of fallen man will conjure up a thousand beings 
to conversb with its thoughts, and to give sentiment 
and language even to inanimate objects. All the 
world is alive to man’s imagination, lienee the 
solitudes of the wilderness, where the Indian wanders 
alone, are peopled by hipi with spirits; and hence, 
too, haunted places abound m the tuulitions of thinly 
populated districts, and among those people whose 
business requires them to pass much time in solitary 
walks and watchings among hills and valleys, where 
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no sign of human association breaks tlie monotony of 
speechless existence. The Indian saying is trut^ 
“ Fast in the wilderness and dream of spirits.” • This 
supers! itious tendency is equally manifested, whatever 
the nature of the solitude; that is, if the mind be 
developed, and have not previously been imbued with 
truth and holiness. The maddening terrors of young 
cumin ih, who are confined to solitary cells, is tlnjs t# 
be explained. 

Probably the solitude of stone walls is the most 
terrible of desolations; for living uirture, however 
wild, well suggest some thought of a benevolent and 
protecting spirit. But when viefe is dooinbd J;o the 
dungeon, to hear no voice sav%*tliat of.a guilty con¬ 
science, and to see no smile but the ghastly smile of 
despair, what kind of superstition there c*iter but 
that which makes visible the "darkness of hell, and 
prompts the madman to seek f*fugo from his tor¬ 
mentors in self-murder? An author of ijp dfmmoii 
power and sagacity tells us, that when at J^ew York 
ho visited the prison where they caj'ry jut the solitary 
system, and held the following brief ^md significant 
conversation with the turnkey: — 

“Pray, why do they call this place the tonics?” 

“ Well, it’s^the cant name.” 

“ I know it is. Wiry?” * 

“ Some# suicides happened here when it was first 
built. I CVpect it come about fiom that.” 

“I saw just now that the man’s clones were Scat¬ 
tered about the floor of hjs cell. Don’t you oblige 
prisoners to be orderly and put such thing* away ?” 
“ Where should they put ’em ?” “ Not on the ground, 
surely: what do you say t(/hanging them up?” 

He stops, and looks round to emphasize the answer: 
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“Why I say that’s just it. When they had hooks 
they would hang themselves, so they are taken out of 
every cell, and there’s only the marks left where they 
used to be!” 

The isolation of a human spirit is worse than death, 
for the Author of hiirfttmity has constituted it for 
intercourse, and everywhere in nature has provided it 
\vith scope and occasion to receive and communicate 
impulses of affection and of thought. Even in hell 
there is companionship. Evil spirits are attracted to 
each other, and are permitted to know so much of 
mercy as to wander even in legions together'. They 
associate hi their misery and their mischief; but man 
has indented a new m^de of punishment and destruc¬ 
tion, by imprisoning his wayward and ignorant brother 
inTtonjb; “ a breathing km an, gifted with voice and 
hearing, is built u\> iW a silent solitary sepulchre of 
’stone,” as if to bury his veiy soul; since there the 
pulse. *of another heart may not beat, and there the 
lonely spirit, thus cut off from the enjoyment of its 
own facilities, is tormented to madness by the clash of 
thoughts and’ jiassions without aim or object.' 1 The 
improvement of even a wise man, without any other 
fellowship tiffin his o\vn reflection, is impossible. He 
may arrange his knowledge and devise new schemes, 
but his heart is never the better, unless busied for the 
benefit of others, or, talking as it, were with angels, 
lie learns of them, or at least is roused ba’tellowslup 
0 

* Huron Trail k, in his account of his imprisonment, sajs, “I 
had lived long and much in thcrwoild , vacuity ol thought, thene- 
foie, I vva^dittlc tumbled with may not this give home clue to 
the cause why solit.uy confinement makes some insane and does 
not affect otheis V L have lead somewheie of a man who said if* 
his cell had been round he must have gone mad, hut thue was a 
coma foi the eye to lest upon.” Southey’s Life, vol in p. d3. 
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with feelings that neither originate nor terminate in 
self. If, then, the man accustoms® to secluded medi¬ 
tation gains no moral progress or advancement hut in 
the interchange of mind with mind, are we to expect 
tin' miserable being, who perhaps by his very crimi¬ 
nality has demonstrated that'he is so uncontrollably 
excited by association, so mastered by his passions, 
that his own safety is of small moment in comparison, 
with the pleasure of pleasing his associates, — are we 
to expect such a being to he conducted into right 
thinking, feeling, and acting, without mmtl.er miml to 
appiove,*dnect, and encourage him in his aspirations 
after a higher place in the scale of moral existence ? 
What is needed in such a case isjturely ajri«ul,-—one 
with a heart and soul capable of appreciating tire 
value of a redeemed and immortal s^iiit,- of prjving'a 
true Christian devotedness to -tby 'service of a sinful 
man, and of loving him in hopwof what he may be 
hereafter. Thus will he be drawn, if at all, Iff the 
mighty gentleness of Heaven's charity, to follow in 
sympathy, love, and veneration, from the deptlfs of 
vicious debasement even to the gates of "heaven, and 
into its very glory. Vice, unhappily, is raiely met by 
the winning voice of kindliness,*until (ffiven almost 
beyond recall by the repulsive pride of respectable 
society and the brutalism of coarse associsftes. The 
softening influence comes late indeed when the criminal 
is doomeddeath, and hears of forgiveness only in 
connexion with the black coffin and the gliikstly 
scaffold. It is kindness that wins thelicart, and it 
cannot commence too soon, lienee the jjpostolie 
exhoi talion — “ Be followers of God, as dear childi en.” 
Captain Kir IV'. E. Tarry, commenting on these words, 
observes, “ there is perhaps nothing even in the whole 
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compass of Scripture more calculated to awaken con¬ 
trition in the hardest heart than the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. I knew a convict in New South Wales, 
in whom there appeared no symptom of repentance 
in other respects, but who could never hear a sermon 
or comment on this parable without bursting into an 
agony of tears, which 1 witnessed on several occasions. 
.Trjily lie who spoke it knew what was in man.” 

Rational retirement is impossible to the irreligious 
mind. Such a mind perceives not the proper relation 
of anything, and dares not dwell alone for the purpose 
of contemplation ; for all it can feel in solitude is the 
nccessity'of keeping up courage by some effmt, like a 
sehoolbo)*!itflight ailVmg the tombs. The spontaneous 
phantasmagoria of the vigilant, and guilty spirit rise 
lilte umiccountable goblin**, unless such a one lie busy 
with bis senses. Solitude is therefore tenor and 
madness to ihe.uniyformed ; but let a man be suitably 
instrflfetct^ and furnished with tlm proper means of 
happy njental occupation, and then oeea-nmal seclusion 
will soothe and elevate Ins spinf. lb tuement, (iom 
thS'world is indeed the way to heaven, and it is when 
the sold is alone in the agony of its lie ivy necessities, 
that Cfpil and the Son of (lod \ isit it, with salvation. 
The, separation of man Irom all his sympathies is 
death ; and solitude is lit for man only when man is lit 
for lellouship with (lod Hut the Spirit that pin dies 
our motives at once withdraws our affect- ttftt from this 
disordered wyld to set them on celestial beauties, and 
the. Almighty lias instituted reputation in the dving 
hour, oijy to conduct the ictimig and confiding soul 
to the socialities of a subluner life, where humanity 
shall be at one with .Jehovah. 

The deadening inlluence of silent confinement is of 
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course most rapidly destructive to the powers of Loth, 
inuul and body in youth, at which period nature is # 
active with no other purpose but pleasure and deve¬ 
lopment. These being suddenly arrested, the mental 
faculties, as well as the limbs, become useless. If not 
speedily emancipated, the child thus unnaturally 
tieatcd will soon be found both an idiot and a cripple. 
Such a pioeess is like reducing an expanded human 
being to the state of Caspar llauser, who being con¬ 
cealed from ln.s infancy m a small cellar, there grew 
to the stature of a young man, with* less of bodily 
activity ulul L ss of appearance of a mind than a child 
at its mother’s hi east. “The life (ft’ his soul*could he 
t omp.ired onl) to the life of an in^ti r, whicdi^adllering 
*o its rock, is sensible of nothing but the absorption *>f 
its food, and pciceives only the eternal imiform 
dashing of the wave s, and m its Yarrow shell finds no 
loom even lor the most coniiimd idea of a world 
without it, still less of anything above the eartlf and 
above all worlds.”* Yet this interesting youth, 
under the benevolent hut very defective teaching of 
kindly a -soeiations, altenvaidn manifested su*h ax- 
ipiisite dehney ot intellect, conjoined with such 
pure and beautiful blendings of fdfectioifj that those 
who could br-t lead the character of his soul most 
tendrily loved him. Good does not grow*on earth 
but with fay our and encouragement; hence the grace 
of 0111 God’iia the measuie and motive of courtesy, 
gentlene-s, and love. • 

Childieii become idiots in continued solitaiy con- 
iineinent, but adults mine tieipiently liccomg either 
suicides or madmen , because in the former (Here is 

* C'.isp.u Il.utsu, pulilislml liy ^imi'kiii ami Maistnll, 18 'i-t, 

p y 2 
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the absence of guilty habit, but the will in the latter 
, had been long perverted and bent upon the attainment 
of .same specific object, in which they promised them¬ 
selves especial pleasure. Even self-amendment and 
escape lrom the misery of their guilty course lmd 
often been hoped for. as an end by many of the worst 
inmates of our prisons ; when, therefore, such wretched 
-niyn aie depnved of the most distant expectation of 
being m any way respected or beloved, it is no wonder 
they become insane. 

Man, in constant banishment from fellowship, is 
•Almost beyond the reach of hope, and in pioportion as 
he is without hope; he is without the natural stimulus 
and inducement to svdf-eorreotion A human being so 
situated is already in the position of a melancholy 
madman The pne is deprived of all hope of enjoy¬ 
ment by disease, tile’other by bis fellow-man ; and m 
both cases, if the osn.se continue, the end can only be 
entifl?loss of intellect, or else suicide; for the brain 
and nerves are robbed of their proper stimuli, and 
the body becomes the pregnant souice of agonizing 
sensations. 

It is by activity that our facilities are preserved as 
well aj developed, and their proper action is always 
agreeable. Life, in fact, is not propeily maintained 
unless in' some measure pleasurable. A feeling of 
unfitness for life always seizes the heart thgt is robbed 
of hope, and whenever despair gets pM-ession, the 
soul desires ,death, and struggles (or oblivion. There 
can be no spontaneous remedy in our dmoidered 
nature §>r the terrors of guilt; but if vv e possess a true 
faith, despair appears impossible. Belief in God as 
lie is, not aeeoiding to this mode or that, but simply 
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ris our Goil for ever, is the only cuix for every thorough 
heart trouble. 

15ut the man who endeavours to draw his religious 
creed from nature will never find rest to his soul; lie 
will feel as if at the meiey of £he elements-—all God- 
t'oi silken and alone. The phif&ophy and science of 
this world never taught a little child to say, “ Our 
Father, who ait in lieayen they bring us not, ii^tlia 
secrecy of our spirits, to pray as seeing Him who is 
invisible , they whisper no sweet promises of pence 
and assurance for ever ; but instead o£»» ever-present 
personal* Pio\ filer and Counsellor, they leave us tbs 
barren notion of a n»ere Pom er* imposin'/ huts on 
matter, to work themselw s out yitli but # in#in diances 
for the benefit of individual spnits. lint blessed*be 
the science from above, and J)les»ed Jjeyond jimiise tlie 
philosophy of heaven — God biiftjts cast all our cares 
upon Him, for He earetli for us. Vj'.reu the reri / havrt> 
of our head me all u u inhered not an atom slfall go 
wrong with us if we long tor holy fellowship, for then 
the Father, the Advocate, the Comforter, will come 
and take up lies abode with us ; so tliat me skull 
never need to look abroad tor truth, lbdit. bemtv nr 
love. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tin: (iovnuNMENT ok 'j iii. passions. 

Wi: cannot doubt that, as the life of this flesh bangs 
on & breath, so the power of controlling thought hangs 
on some delicate arrangement of atoms, with which 
the soul is so connected as to move it, and to be moved 
by it. The difference between the sublime, t philo¬ 
sopher anl the most grovelling idiot, in leg.iul to the 
exhibitioi^and enjoyment of intellect, is, as iar as we 
cat) discover,''but the difference in their respective 01 - 
gitni/.ations and states of Jiealth. This humbling view 
ought to cure us of intellectual conceit, for who dares 
despise his brother's understanding, when lie H fleets 
that t^e Divind mind will hereafter judge us, not foi 
lack of p6wer, but for its abuse; not necoiding to 
wluit-wc have not, but aecoidmg to vvbat we have; 
ani^wiy distlihutehiew endowments as each may have 
employed the Capacity he held. The decisive crisis is 
but a result. • How Jsily, then, is that common adula¬ 
tion of‘talent which regards not inoial principle, and 
values the play of wit more than a Godlike will, al¬ 
though this is indeed the only true dignify of our 
nature. What mete cant of bigotry and <nji ping ci iti- 
cisiq must that he. which would alike depic-s all 
minds to theil own low, dull, flat, unpiolitable level of 
formality, as if the dive,sided woikmanslnp of the 
Infinite could all be tumincd into the same shape bv 
conceited man. As well may vve endeavour to leduei 
creation to a monotony as to bring all mind' to pci- 
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ceive and act in the same manner. The spirit of each* 
must vary as much from alb others in power and in¬ 
telligence, as the material medium through which it 
works must differ from all others in construction and 
circumstances. 

The body is only a convenient form which the 
spirit uses, and we have the highest authority for be¬ 
lieving that many spirits may occupy and employ .the. 
same body. Nor can we discover anything in nature 
that renders it dillieult to credit this fact. Some 
persons, with most unpliilosophical jmdaeity, haie, 
however’ denied its possibility ; but at least it behoves 
them first to prove that they undtfrstand th£ mode ff 
spiritual existence and operation befor^ tlffey contra¬ 
dict the literal force of the New Testament, from 

# 3 4 

which wo learn, that if we use not ^ur bodies«ccord- 
ing to divine law, they will life.employed by other 
spirits to dishonour and destruction. But in no cir¬ 
cumstances in which the moral integrity of t1*6 soul 
can be tried, does it necessarily succumb to the seduc¬ 
tions of the body, nor, with light knowledge anti re¬ 
liance, to the persuasions of perverse spirits. • 0 

“ Who lewns vitlun himself 11ml ifeles • 

Passions, (lesues, and ferns, is mole tliau King.” * 

. * Mn TON 

* » 

But how are our passions to be governed except by 
a dominant ^principle or attachment to some mighty 
truth, by which the will may be rectified, and nobler 
purpose be substituted for inferior desire ? Superior 
motives aie addressed to every understanding. Our 
Maker lias implanted detecting conscience, self-respect, 
and social affections, in every mind elevated above 
the physical Curtailments of idiotism. The passions, 
x 
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then, are the elements of our moral nature; they can¬ 
not be destroyed without our own destruction. 

The suspension of their influence is the suspension 
of consciousness. It is only by the consent of our 
wills that they are excited into disorder, and only by 
our obedience to the laws which our conscience ac¬ 
knowledges are our passions brought to act in har- 
.inoyiy. They must be placed in their pioper 1 elutions 
to their objects before the perfection of their purpose 
can .he demonstrated; aml'yis wisely might ive say 
disease and tempest fjjDfitrate divine wisdom, as 
impugn the Almighty blouse our moral 'being is 
liable to ‘disturbance. Disorder must yet glorify the 
Clod tVit'rajled ligty out of darkness, lie will vin- 
di«ate Iliraself by teaching the sinful soul in felt 
weakness to depgnd on .Omnipotence, and to derive 
motive, encouragei’nefit, and means, to rise above all 
merely human affections, by submitting to the beauty 
and 8MraetW|8iess of divine law and divine example. 

Let us not b'ltt|led sanctimonious Thcomaclints for 
assenting that man is capable of .self-contml as long as 
Inwcaiu, i'eel file force of moral law and sincerely .-eek 
God’s aid. Keep your hearts with all ihlujntee ; keep 
yourselves ill the lo*ve of Gat/. These voids aie no 
mockery of man’s impotence, but a call to him to 
exercise nis prerogative as a dependant of the Al¬ 
mighty, who can wish to he'right when lie knows 
himself wrong, and pi ay to be rectified in-hen he feels 
his error. Arc we not free to become what we will ? 
Yes, if wc will so to do, we can, by the spirit of 
prayer, jowl through the faith constantly given, enter 
into thy order of God’s will, and by obedience to Ilis 
laws partake of Ills liberty and be like Him. As it is 
a physical fact that the soul controls the passions by 
learning to breathe thoughtfully, »o our hearts and 
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minds seem to breathe without hurry when in prayer* 
we wait on God, and watch in faith the calm revolving* 
of His providence. It is for want of this confiding 
spirit that we become inconsistent, and in life deny 
our belief. The devil’s is a cunning logic, and per¬ 
suaded by it men of alarmed but insincere heart 
manage to reconcile contradictions in themselves, by 
blending their lusts with their religion, until, insane* 
in conscience, they fancj they serve Heaven while 
pursuing only their ownjjjleasures, as in an infernal 
Agapemone, or some nejM^idemoniuui', where Ilia Mi¬ 
llion or Mormon, or sonieTrelusion, is worshipped in 
God’s name, while all ifis commandments ayj dis¬ 
honoured. •* * * 

As Plato observes, “ The best way of worshipping 
God is to do what He commands.” # »it needs (Ally the 
superintendence of a corrected understanding to pre¬ 
serve our passions in order, by'&eepiiig them em¬ 
ployed in a pioper manner. Ey{»|JjjJ a, reformed 
madhouse we may learn that occupfiftfa is tly; sjciet 
of enjoyment; for, however whimsical,tjie delusion, 
or however impetuous the passion, it mgy be diverted 
or innocently gratified by one miijd gaining the atten¬ 
tion of another. It is by partially yielding .to the 
mistaken interests that absorb tli« disordered mind, 
that we persuade and Require the power o^ conduct¬ 
ing it to r/ght associations. It is by a demonstrated 
concern for Vhc well-being of others that we secure 
their affection, and it is by contemplating the way's of 
Providence towards ourselws that we attain holier 
desires and a full confidence in the hand that helps us. 
As the infant that had crept to the edge of the preci¬ 
pice was drawn back from destruction by the agitated 
mother kneeling with uncovered breast towaids it, so 
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.are we drawn from the perils of our moral nature by 
appeals to our affections. He who verges on despair 
must* be called back, not only by the voice, but by the 
very visible persuasions of Hope. The midnight 
gloom of terror which filled Cowper’s sensitive soul 
w ith insane despondency, was dissipated by the picture 
ol Mercy, in these words : Whom Coil hath set foith 
Jo /{a the propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
th I la re In .s righteousness for the remission of sins that 
an post th rough the forbearance of God. 

A little redaction will show us that the effect of one 
object of emotion can be removed only by the mind 
being directed to ftnother. Thus anger, the fiercest 
of our paiSiops, is ofVn arrested by a word, a look, or 
n thought, reminding us of some tender and beloved 
association, as wjien tlje^denying spirit was expelled 
from l’eter by a glance of .Jesus’ eye piciemg the 
stony heart and meeting it to tears. 

TlitPgreatest agony which the body can endure is 
-list,lined lor the sake of those we love. Hun the 
lower animals fiipp-h us with striking examples ot 
tic* mastery of affection over physical suffering. Ad¬ 
dison, in the Spectator, 1 elates a touching instance. 
A skilful anatomist opened a hitch, and a* sin; lay m 
the most exquisite, tortures, offered her one of her 
young on^s, which she immediately began to lick, and 
fm a time seemed insensible of her own pam; on its 
la mg removed, she kept her eye fixed or'it, and eom- 
meireed a wajling cry, which seemed rather to proceed 
from the loss of her yoqng than a sense of her own 
torment, Wo may well blush to contrast the cruelty 
ol the man with the affection of the dog. 

We are all governed 'by what we love, and are 
taught rather by what we witness in otheis than by 
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what we experience in ourselves; by what we set* 
rather than what we know ; anti the management oi 
our moral feelings is successful according tfl the 
demand upon our sympathies. The best moral 
education is familiarity with generous atfeetions atj 
work, and with the wisdom of law exemplified in 
society, endeavouring to prevent evil, and proving 
that God cannot endure that one of Ilis rational 
creatures should harm another. 

By contemplating in others the loyeliness of sell- 
governnynt, for unselfish purposes, veto find our wishes 
correspond with theirs, and we love them just in pro¬ 
portion as we understand our true interest, and Relieve 
in the purity of motive. This»*s the divine method 
of teaching — “The life is the light of men.” ’[Tins 
the ineffable exemplar manifested fj»; true Difinity in 
IIis own body, by making it a living sacrifice to the. 
justice that reveals itself as lo?t, aiwl thus renders 
godly sorrow and repentance essentials of iiorgfveness 
and salvation. 


■i 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE HIGHEST TRIUMPH OF THE SOt'E, 
CONCLUSION. 

The triumph of man over pain and difficulty is always 
achieved by filing his desire upon the attainment of 
some prize, and the strength of his determination is 
proportioned to the’value his understanding puts upon 
the object qj whiclf.he aims. The highest motive 
that can inspire the rational will is the desire to be 
approved of Co«ij being associated as it is with the 
assurance of Ilis perfection and the bestowment of His 
favour. - i 

“ ’Tis toil lifts up man's forehead to the JJos, 

Ard tills Ins Heart with high and noble thoughts ” 

Ilenfte we find a man, whether savage or civilized, 
heathen or Christian, ready to endure any suffering 
rather than‘forego Ins reliance upon the being whom 
he acknowledges as his God. The object of his 
worship may he false as .Juggernaut, or true as 
Jehovah, the conscientious votary is still faithful unto 
death ; hut vast, indeed, the difference <>.* the conso¬ 
lation and thq,reason of the faith ; as widely separated 
its the persuasions of folly, and terror from the attract¬ 
iveness of perfect wisdom and love. Yet it is most 
interesting to reflect on the might of man’s will in 
resisting temptation and enduring trial, in obedience 
to what he believes to he the mandate of the divine 
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mind. This submission of his being to supreme will# 
most wonderfully exhibits man’s constitution. 11^ 
was made to obey God, and this power depend® not 
on a refined education, for the post untutored exhibit 
it as heroically, if not so beautifully, as the most 
informed. It has been said that it is easier to act the 
martyr than to conquer one’s temper; but these 
achievements are alike difficult, and require the same* 
lofty conceptions of a higher and holier Being, who 
has a right to demand our self-renunciation from love 
to His perfections. We may therefore include all 
sense of duty by which men are governed in the idea 
of supreme right; and if we find men, as we do^ will¬ 
ing to sacrifice themselves, we rft oncejjefteive that 
they possess a power in their own wills to overcofhe 
every evil disposition by constant pibedience to God, 
their chief good, and the Author ®f their being. The 
mind and body are by llim so proportioned, that one 
can bear all that can be inflicted on the plnff, and 
virtue can stand its ground as long as life v so that 
a soul well-principled will be sooner separated than 
subdued.* , • • 

The detail given by Catlin of .the reljgious rites of 
the Mandan Indians, although presenting an. awful 
picture of the Jiorrois of ignorant .Aid superstition, yet 
exhibits also a strong illustration of high moral motive 
siBlainingrand enabling the mind to bear patiently 
the greatest‘Sufferings of the body. He represents 
them as voluntarily undergoing the mo^ excruciating 
agonies, for the purpose of proving their devotedness 
in the dedication of both body and soul to the Great 
Spirit. 


* See littmhUr , No. 32. 
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* After a long fast, extensive wounds are inflicted in 
different parts of their bodies, into which skewers of 
wood are inserted, by which they are then suspended 
until the quiverings of the lacerated muscles cease, 
and all struggle and tremor are over; when, being 
apparently dead, or, as they term it, in the keeping of 
the Great Spirit, they are lowered to the ground, 
*vh®re they are allowed to lie till that Spirit enables 
them to get up and walk. Other horrid rites of an 
agonizing kind are added; but this is enough to show 
that these deluded heroes and voluntary martyrs, with 
due instruction and example, would have made line 
Christians; for they committed their souls to the 
keeping o? t?ie Grehfi Spirit, apparently with as firm 
a confidence in his power, but alas! without a know¬ 
ledge o i his love, ,as did Lambert, when, consuming in 
a slow fire, by order of the bigoted and cruel Henry, 
he cried, m Ins torments and m his death, “ None but 
Chris?! nqne but Christ!” or as did Cranmer, when, 
repenting of the.weakness that induced him to sub¬ 
scribe to papal ,doctrines, be held Ins band un- 
thrtCbifJgly irtf the flames until entirely consumed, 
calling aloudijjr'Tliis hand lias otlendod ! this hand lias 
offended ! ” ’ 

The history of martyrdom supplies ? multitude of 
instances which so convincingly demonstrate the do¬ 
minion of the soul over the body, as to 1 induce a 
prevalent belief among those who coiftider not the 
might of the human will, that martyrs were generally 
sustained in their suffering by direct miraculous in- 
terf'eremee Nor can we wonder at this notion, for a 
faith that triumphs over death appears supernatural, 
belonging not so much to “this life as to another, and 
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indeed taking possession of the soul to fix its affection^ 
on a-nobler world, to conduct it thither. • 

It may he imagined that excessive bodily tofment 
would exhaust the nervous ppwer and terminate in 
delirium, thus accounting for the raptures expressed on 
some of those occasions. This may sometimes happen, 
especially when the inlliction is very gradual, and the 
brain has been previously wearied by feverish anxieties*, 
for our merciful Maker has so ordered our connexion 
with the body, that when suffering becomes too intense 
and too continued for the mastery of life will, through 
the nervous structure, the attention is drawn off from 
the bodily feeling by mental associations, anjJ from 
sensible to spiritual impressions, «fnd delightful thoughts 
then generally take the place o£ agony. But this 
delirious ecstasy seems ver^rarely,4o have Happened 
with martyrs ; for their exalted determination inq 
general maintained a testimony* *ithor in prayers or 
exhortations against demoniac pessecution„witn clear¬ 
ness and rational lieedom, till the wery mowenj that 
death sealed their evidence. Tlmt^the^pimd retained 
its integrity in the midst of ilames until the mfcmefit of 
decease, is shown by many facts, as in t^e instances of 
Lambert and Crnnmer above quoted. * • 

Mr. Ilawtas, also, being entreated by Ins friends to 
give them some token Jthat the fire was not so intolera¬ 
ble but that a man might keep Ins mind quiet and 
patient, lie absented : and, if so, he promised he would 
lift his hands above lus head before he*hed. An eye¬ 
witness states, that at the «take he mildly addressed 
himself to the flames, and when his speech Was taken 
away, and bis skin drawn all together, and lus fingers 
consumed so that all thought him dead, he, in remem¬ 
brance of his promise, suddenly lifted up his burning 
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'hands, and clapped them together three times, as if in 
great joy. James Bainhaim, also, having half his arms 
and legs consumed, spake these words: “Ye look for 
miracles! Here now ye may see one. This fire is a 
bed of roses to me.” 

These witnesses for Heaven know what death is, but 
they never felt it. The Lord of life changed torment 
into delight for them, and converted the fury of flame 
into a gentle air, that wafted their spirits to their 
kindred ; and ei;c lie sent the chariot of salvation, He 
lmd well assurti them that the separation of soul and 
body is only a symbolic part of death; but that to 
dwell vvilhngly in the darkness which the smile of 
perfect love <mi never»dissipate, is death indeed. This 
strhggling after unattainable objects, this fretting lie- 
cause w'h cannot Inyistyjr faithful Creator, this tin moil 
of selfish passion,—this is death. Reliance upon God 
for every good, k‘ life. The spirit, elevated and 
sustained l*y the div : ne strength of a Christian’s faith, 
may .walls above the turbulence of this world in a 
path of light,/ brighter and calmer than that which 
the*' motmbeanv paves upon the waters, and which 
terminates onjy in the pure and serene glory of eternal 
heaven. 

We find, then, that man, as regards both mind and 
body, is liable to disease fiom disturbance oiiginating 
in the moral nature. His passions aie bis bane as well 
as bis bles'ediiess. Now these tendencies to disorder, 
existing in Ids constitutional emotions, are to be 
subdued only by appeals t-a a power of self-control, to 
some consenting principle which perceives the reason¬ 
ableness of obedience to cei tain laws for the sake of 
preserving the well-being of one’s self in the welfare of 
others. In short, an appeal to the understanding of 
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the individual for his own benefit, only as a part of » 
grand system of united individuals, under one lli^- 
inanity, in which God dwells. • 

Conscience proves our personality, and indicates that 
our nature is not a random result, but that it may be- 
improved or perverted in relation to a future state ; for 
if we have not, nor expect, another state of being, 
what is the consequence of this life! Why should we 
regard anything but our own convenience or enjoy¬ 
ment ? What, then, is the value of that Word which 

• • 

whispers inwardly—“ Thou shalt lojiMliy God with 
all thy soul, and thy neighbour as thyself ?” 

lie who obediently listens to tli!it voice has posses¬ 
sion of a sublime secret, which enables hin^bf intuitively 
discerning spirits good from bad, to avoid all caftils 
concerning disputed authority, for Jie recognises but 
One Holy Power walking through various means from^ 
the same origin to the same end-*-J3eqpvolenee. And 
whatever contravenes this powes he fee'lj bdflnd to 
resist, not indeed at all hazards, for tljity know£ nothing 
of risks, but at tbe price of any psegent jiulTering, since 
that affirmative question assures him,— IVh&t shall' 
harm you, If you hr followers of them that do well? 

The arguments of materialists go to Establish the 
notion that hgaltli of mind depends on health of body ; 
but tbe truth seems to # be, that what contributes to the 
one contributes also to the other; for neither can be 
preserved wnHiout obedience to moral as well as phy¬ 
sical ordinances. Indeed, it may not Igi impossiBle to 
prove that perfect obedience to moral law would ensure 
the complete welfare of human nature ; and «tlie more 
we study the operation of our passions on the body, the 
more we discover of evidence that health of soul is 
health to the body also; at least, we cannot fail to 
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discern that a holj will is the best regulator of desire 
%nd of action, and the only warrant of our qualification 
for an inheritance in light. Our only fitness for an 
abode where neither physical nor mental disorder can 
•ever enter, is a state of spirit coincident with the mind 
of Him who has ordained that the very elements of 
Nature shall war against disobedient spirits; and 
wlmse presence and power cause the material world to 
become an unbounded theatre of delight and in¬ 
struction to e^ery soul submissive to the law of 
Heaven. •. ^ 

The one conclusion of all research on this, as on 
every other subject*is inevitable. There is certainly 
some end Vqrthy ofVan’s creation and suited to his 
spftit, in his advancing struggle after knowledge and 
goodness, which tfye ecenflmy of earthly existence does 
not furnish. Man, in the highest development of his 
better nature, ajj a ir^fral, religious, spiritual, intellectual 
creatdfe, seeking association with holy and beautiful 
intelligences, is out of place in this world of incon¬ 
gruities. ll^jnusf look upwards for liis glory and his 
fellowship. He must anticipate satisfaction in the 
visions of his, prophetic soul. The full purpose of liis 
being is not here explained; intelligent desire here 
finds no rest; the sunshine of truth is ,only reflected 
on earth ; there is no perfect day to beammpon the eye 
of the mind ; light direct from its source falls not on 
the sight; we must imagine the delight's of which we 
are fcapable lyit which we cannot here realize ; we 
must li\ e abstractedly if we would live reasonably, in 
holy intimacy with Divine and human science; we 
must look forward into futurity for the meaning of the 
past and for the fruition Of our hopes. The present 
adds but a stone to the giand erection, the design of 
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which is to occupy our contemplation everlastingly* 
for each individual soul, in its memory and experience 
is adding material to material, in an order and for an 
end at present unknown to itself, but yet manifestly 
according to the plan of a mind that cannot be disap-* 
pointed, and which must end as it began, in Eternal 
Love. 

The very body, which in health so beautifully obeys 
us, while the soul seeks only perishing enjoyment, 
becomes an impediment to oty nobler aspirations; and 
when tfye spirit an akes to the consciousness of its 
infinite capacity, its very efforts to be free teijd to burst 
the bonds of the body, which are felt to be moje and 
more irksome as the mind growffrhatiire fa?length the 
ruinous condition of the earthly tabernacle strengthens 
the desire for one that is hftuenl)i«ftnd eterilhl; and 
when the body obeys not^ then the attentive believing 
spirit begins to enjoy true liberty**! acquaintance with 
God’s purpose to his creature; n*id, already ditching 
a "learn ot glory from beyond the irrane, the re<jen<jfated 
man passes through death, and fimln it oyly one step to 
enter for ever through that gateway ints satisfying find 
endless life. 
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